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PREFACE. 



This work, commenced by Mr Steele and myself towards 
the end of 1852, first appeared in 1856. At Mr Steele's 
early death his allotted share of the work was uncompleted, 
and I had to undertake the final arrangement of the whole. 
In the subsequent editions it has derived much benefit from 
revision : first by Mr Stirling of Trinity in 1865, then by 
Mr W. D. NiVEN of Trinity in 1871, and recently by Pro£ 
Gbeknhill of Emmanuel in 1878. 

It now appears after a general revision by myself, with 
the assistance of Dr C. G. Knott and of my colleague 
Prof. Chrystal. 

Under such circumstances it could not fail to be a patch- 
work of a somewhat complicated kind; but the comparatively 
rapid exhaustion of the latest edition shows that, with all its 
many feiults, it meets«84 very inadequately A-rcal want, o-j r . c'ttc. 

I have no doubt that, with a few months' leisure, I could 
immensely improve it; if merely by giving it more 
unity of plan. But the time I am able to devote to such 
things has to be snatched at irregular intervals from other en- 
grossing work ; and I am led, therefore, very naturally rather 
to the making of hastily improvised insertions than to 
carrying out any well-considered scheme of compression or 
co-ordination. 

• t.d. h 



VI PREFACE. 

I The book's most important fault is its bulk ; yet I do not 
think it can be honestly accused of prolixity. And I have 
always considered undue prolixity to be, next of course to 
inaccuracy, the greatest fault that a scientific work could 
exhibit. The number of Examples is perhaps unduly large, 
but experience has shown me that there are many readers 
who will not consider this a defect. 

My attention has been called to the fact that several 
sections of this book, in which some novelties appear, have 
been translated almost letter for letter and transferred, with- 
out the slightest allusion to their source, to the pages of a 
German work. Several other books have obviously been 
similarly treated by the same compiler. It is well that this 
should be generally known, as the British authors might 
otherwise come to be supposed to have adopted these 
passages simpliciter from the German. 

P. GUTHRIE TAIT. 



CoLLBOB, Edinburgh, 
July, 1882. 
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KINEMATICS. 



.C^' 



1. Dynamics is the Science which investigates the action 
of Force; and naturally divides itself into two parts as 
follows. 

2. Force is recognized as acting in two ways : in Statics 
80 as to compel rest or to prevent change of motion^ and in 
Kinetics so as to produce or to change motion, 

3. In Kinetics it is not mere motion which is investi- ^UtM^ fe*«fe 
gated, but the relation of /or( ; ?g.<? to mntion. The circumstances df Uhu, sL*u 
of mere motion, considered without reference to the bodies 4 i^^wi 
moved, or to the forces producing the motion, or to the forces fcu*e^^c4 
called into action by the motion, constitute the subject of sb ^^f^ ^r. (7;^^ 
branch of Pure Mathematics, which is called Kinematics , « ^^ 
To this, as a necessary introduction, we devote the present 
chapter. 

4. The rate of motion (or the rate of change of position) 
of a point is called its Velocity, It is greater or less as the 
space passed over in a given time is greater or less : and it 
may be constant, i.e, the same at every instant ; or it may be 
variable. 

Constant velocity is measured by the space passed over in 
unit of time, and is, in general, expressed m feet per second ; 
if veiy great, as in the case of light, it may be measured in 
miles per second. It is to be observed, that Time is here 
used in the abstract sense of a uniformly-increasing quantity 

T. D. 1 



2 KINEMATICS. 

— ^what in the dififerential calculus is called an independent 
yariable. Its .physical definition is given in Chap. il. 

5. Thus, a point moving uniformly with the velocity v 
describes a space of v feet each second, and therefore vt feet 
in t seconds, t being any number whatever. Putting s for 
the space described in t seconds, we have 

« = »<. 

Hence with unit velocity a point describes unit of space in 
unit of time. The path may be straight or curved. 

6. It is well to observe that since, by our formula, we 
have generally 

s 

and since nothing has been said as to the magnitudes of 8 
and t, we may take these as small as we choose. Thus we 
get the same result whether we derive vfrom the space described 
in a million seconds y or from that described in a millionth of a 
second. This idea is very useful, as it will give confidence 
in results when a variable velocity has to be measured, and 
we find ourselves obliged to approximate to its value by 
considering the space described in an interval so short, that 
during its lapse the velocity does not sensibly alter in value. 

7. Velocity is said to be variable when the moving point 
does not describe equal spaces in equal times. The velocity 

I at any instant is then measured by the space which would 
have been described in a unit of time, if the point had moved 
on uniformly for that interval with the velodiy which it had 
at the instant contemplated. This is a most important, and 
in fact a fundamental, conception, which the student must 
thoroughly realize before he can usefully proceed farther. It 
lies at the root of all the correct methods ever devised for the 
purpose of measuring the rate at which change, of any kind, 
IS going on. 

Let V be the velocity of the point at the time t, measured 
from a fixed epoch, s the space described by it during that 
time, and « + & the space described during a greater interval 
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t + ht Suppose Vj to be the greatest, and v^ the least, velo-. 
city with which the point moves during the time St ; then 
v^Sty vJSt would be the spaces which a point would describe 
in that interval, moving uniformly with these velocities 
respectively. But the actual velocity of the point is not 
greater than v^; and not less than v^, therefore as regards the 
actual space described, 

Ss is not greater than v^St, and not less than vJSt, 
Ss 

^ ft :: ^^ •••^' 

however small St may be. But, as St continually diminishes, 
»j and v^ tend continually to, and ultimately become each 
equal to, v. Therefore, proceeding to the limit, 

ds 

If v be negative in this expression, it indicates that 8 
diminishes as t increases ; the positive case, which we have 
taken as the standard one, referring to that in which s and t 
increase together. It follows that, if a velocity in one direc- 
tion be considered positive, in the opposite direction it must 
he considered negative ; and coDsequently the sign of the 
velocity indicates the direction of motion, when the path is 
given. 

This investigation reists on the supposition that the velocity 
alters continuously, and not by jerks. It would require an 
infinite force to produce in an infinitely short time such a 
change of velocity in a material particle. Hence as we are 
preparing for physical applications only, such cases may be 
excluded for the present. The action of great force.3 for short 
periods of time will be treated in the chapter on Impact. 

8. So far as we have yet spoken of it, velocity has been 
regarded merely as speed, and all that is said above is equally 
applicable whether the point be considered as moving in, 
8- straight, or in a curved, line. In the latter case, however, 
the direction of motion continually changes ; and it is neces- 
saj^y to know at every instant the direction, as well as the 
^^.gnitude, of the point's velocity. This is usually, and in 

1—2 



4 KINEBCATICS. 

general most conveniently, done by considering the velocities 
of the point parallel to the three co-ordinate axes respec- 
tively. In fact velocity is properly a directed magnitude (or 
vector, as it is now called) involving at once the direction and 
the speed of the motion. If the co-ordinates of the moving 
point be represented by x, y, z, the rates of increase of these, 
or the velocities parallel to the corresponding axes, will by 
reasoning analogous to that in § 7 be 

dx dy dz^ 
dt ' dt * dt' 

Denoting by v the speed of the motion, we have 

dt vtU^y VrfJ^U/r 

and, if a, ^, 7 be the angles which the direction of the mo- 
tion makes with the axes, 

dx 
^dx ^dt 
" ds ^ ds ' 

di 

dx 
or -^ = t; cos a = Vaj, suppose. 

Similarly, -~ = t; cos )8 == v^ , 

dz 

^ = i>cos7 = «.. 

Hence, -ri , 3^, jt are to be found from the whole velo- 
at at at 

city Vy by resolving as it is called; i.e. by multiplying by 
the direction-cosines of the direction of motion. They are 
called the Cnm^pmifivit Vplnnitip.^ of the point : and, with refer- 
ence to them, V is called the Resultant Velocity, 

o 9. It follows from the above, that, if a point be moving 
in any direction, we may suppose its velocity to be the result- 
ant of three coexistent velocities in any three directions at 
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right angles to each other ; or, more generally, in any three 
directions not coplanar. But the rectangular resolution ia 
the simplest and best except in some very special applications. 

Let v„ Vy, V, be the rectangular components of the velo- 
city t; of a moving point, then the resolved part of v along 
a line inclined at angles X, fi, v to the axes will be 

V, cos \ + t?y COS A^ 4- V, cos V, 

For, let a, A 7 be the angles which the direction of the 
point's motion makes with the axes, the angle between 
this direction and the given line. Then since 

cos = cos a cos \ + cos ^ cos fi + cos 7 cos v 

the resolved part of v along that line is 

i; cos ^ = t; {cos a cos \ + cos ^ cos fi 4- cos 7 cos v} 

= v„ cos X 4- Vy cos ^ + V, cos v, 

10. These propositions are virtually equivalent to the 
following obvious geometrical construction, which is the Law 
of Composition of Vectors : — 

To compound any two velocities as 04, OB in the figure; 
where OA, for instance, represents in magnitude and direc- 
tion the space which would be described in one second by 
a point moving with the first of the given velocities — and 




similarly OB for the second ; from A draw AG parallel and 
equal to OB, Join G : — then OC is the resultant velocity 
in magnitude and direction. For the motions parallel to OA 
and OB are independent. 

OG is evidently the diagonal of the parallelogram two of 
whose sides are OA^ OB. 



c 



6 UNEifATICd. 

Hence the resultant of any two velocities as OA, AC, in 
the figure is a velocity represented by the third side, OC, of 
the triangle OAC. 

Hence if a point have, simultaneously, velocities repre- 
sented by OA, AC, and CO, the sides of a triangle taken in 
the same order, it is at rest. 

Hence the resultant of velocities represented by the sides 
of any closed polygon whatever, whether in one plane or not, 
taken all in the same order, is zero. 

Hence also the resultant of velocities represented by all 
the sides of a polygon but one, taken in order, is represented 
by that one taken in the opposite direction. 

When there are two velocities or three velocities in two 
or in three rectangular directions, the resultant is the square 
root of the sum of their squares — and the cosines of the in-, 
clination of its direction to the given directions are the ratios 
of the components to the resultant. 

[Newton's Method of Fluxions was devised simply to 
express this and other fundamental conceptions in Kinematics. 
To him 6', X, y, i, or (as we now somewhat less conveniently write 

them) -^, -^ , -T ^-fy are simply the velocity of the moving 

point and its components parallel to the axes. It may be 
convenient, or even necessary, to use the idea of Limits or of 
Infinitesimals to calculate their values; but the Fluxions 
themselves do not involve any such idea.] 

\^. 11. When a point moves in a plane curve, to eatress its 

component velocities ai any instant along, and perpendicular 
to, the radius vector draum from a fi^xed point in the plane of 
the curve. 

Let X, y be the rectangular, r, 6 the polar, co-ordinates of 
the moving point ; so that 

x^rQOsOy y=rsin^. 



KINEMATICS. 

We have at once, by diflferentiation, 




and 



dx dr ^ , ^ dd^ 
jt = -Ji cos 9 — r sm ^ j7 
at at dt 

dy dr . ^ ^d6 

-^ = J- sin ^ + r cos ^ -TT 
at at dt J 



(1). 



which are the velocities parallel to x and y. But by § 9 the 
velocity along the radius vector is 

^y - A , dx ^ dr ^ .^. 

and the velocity perpendicular to it is 

dy a dx . ^ dO ^ ,^. 



12. The velocity of a point (in the sense of its speed) is 
popularly said to be accelerated or retarded according as it 
increases or diminishes, but the word Acceleration is scien- 
tifically used in both senses ; and may be defined as the rate 
of change of the velocity per unit of time. 

Acceleration may be either constant or variable. It is 
said to be constant when the point receives equal increments 
of velocity inj^ual times, and is then measured by the actual 
increase of velocity generated in unit of time. Let the unit 
of acceleration be so taken that a point under its action would 
receive an increment of a unit of velocity in a unit of time ; 
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then a point under the influence of a units of acceleration 
would receive an increment of a units of velocity in a unit of 
time, and consequently at units of acceleration in t units of 
time. If the point starts from rest we have 

v = at, 

where v denotes the velocity at the end of the interval,^, and 
a the acceleration. 



'^ \ 13. Acceleration is variable when the point does not re- 

ceive equal increments of velocity in equal increments of time. 
The acceleration at any instant is then measured by the in- 
crement of velocity which would have been generated in a 
unit of time had the acceleration remained constant during 
that interval and equal to the value at its commencement. 

Let V be the velocity of the point at the end of the time 
t, a the acceleration at that instant, v + Sv the velocity at the 
end of the time t + Bt; and let a^, a^ be the greatest and least 
values of the acceleration during the interval St, then a^St^ 
a^dt would be the increments of velocity in that interval, of a 
point under those accelerations respectively. But the actual 
acceleration is not greater than a^ and not less than a,, there- 
fore the actual increment of velocity 

Bv is not greater than a^St and not less than aJSt, 

*^^ Si "' ««' 

however small Bt may be. But, as Bt continually diminishes, 
Cj and a, tend continually to and ultimately become each 
equal to a. Therefore, proceeding to the limit, 

dv 

The positive sign given to a shews that v increases with t, 
while a negative sign would shew that v decreases as t in- 
creases, in other words a negative acceleration is a retardation. 
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Combining the above equation with 

ds 

we have 

d^8 

considering t as the independent variable. 

[Here, again, Newton employs the symbol s to represent 
the rate of increase of i, a quantity whose conception is alto- 
gether independent of the methods (infinitesimal or not) 
which may be employed to calculate its value.] 

14. Thus far we have been dealing with a point's 
motion in some definite path, which may be either straight 
or curved, but in which there is only one degree of freedom 
to move, and in which therefore the position at any time 
is determined by one variable, 8. But when we consider 
velocity as a directed magnitude we are led to generalize 
the definition of Acceleration (see § 20 below). 

If the path be curved, the accelerations of the rates of in- 
crease of the co-ordinates of the moving point are called the 
Component Accelerations parallel to the axes. If these be 
denoted by a^, Oy, a„ we shall have 

d^x _ d^ d^z _ 

dF"^" di'""^"* df^^' 

With reference to these, Ja^ + a^' + a," is called the Be- 
sultant Acceleration, 

15. The acceleration -7-5- is not the complete resultant ^ ^ 

« d^x d^y d^z -i i_ r -x 

of -T^ , —^ , r^i , as may easily be seen : lor its square 

does not in general equal the sum of the squares of those 

three accelerations. It is, however, the only part of their 

resultant which has any effect on the magnitude of the 

d^s 
velocity ; in short -^ is the sum of the resolved parts of 
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1^ , -T^ > ~jS 1^ the direction of motion, as the foUo'wing 
identical equation shews : 

d'^B _ dx d^x dy d^y dz d^z 
dF'^d^de ^dsde^dsde ' 

This follows immediately from the equation of § (8) 

(dsV^ /^Y /^v . /d«Y 
\dt) \dt) '^[dtj '^[dtJ 

by diflferentiation. And it shews that acceleration is to be 
resolved according to the same law as velocity. For to find 

d S O OB UtSC 

-^ , the acceleration along «, -^ has to be multiplied by -j- , 

&c. &c. which is the vector law. 

The other part of the resultant is at right angles to this, 
and its sole effect is to change the direction of the motion 
of the point. And this leads us to another form of accelera- 
tion, viz. when the magnitude of the velocity is unaltered, 
but the direction of motion changes. Its value in terms of 
the velocity and the curvature will be given later. 

fjng niJ dz 

The above equation also shews, since j— > j^ > ~j~ ^^^ 

' the direction-cosines of the small arc ds which may have any 
direction whatever, that to obtain the acceleration along any 
line inclined at given angles to the axes, we must resolve 
the component accelerations parallel to the axes along it, 
and take the sum of the resolved parts. Thus the accelera- 

j tion along a line inclined at angles X, ft, v to the axes is 

tta, cos \ + Oy cos ^ + a, cos i/. 

16. A point moves in a plane curve, to express its com- 
ponent accelerations at any instant along, and perpendicular 
to, the radius irector. 

Let X, y be the rectangular, r, the polar, co-ordinates ; 
80 that 

a? = r cos 0, 

y =irsiii0 ; 
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we have 



dx dr ^ * aAO 
-j7 = 37 cos ^ — r sin ^ J- , 
at at dt 




Similarly, 



{(Pr fdd\' a /„drd0 



+ r-rr: Isin 0. 



df. 



S = IS-rfi^%in^ + 



{ 



de \de \dt. 



(2^ 

\ dt 



dr de <f 



di'^^ df 



df) 



cos^. 



These are the accelerations parallel to x and y. And 
since, by § 15, the acceleration along the radius vector is 

d^y . „ _ d^x . 
^sm^ + ^cos^, 



the above expressions give it in the form 



^_ fd0\* 

df ^ 



• < 






The acceleration perpendicular to the radius vector is 



d^y 



d^x . 



that i 



is, 



di d^"^^d^*' 



^hich may be written - ^A^ ~ji\' 






i- A-^' 
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\ 17. When a point is in motion in any curvey to find its 

decelerations along, and perpendicular to, the tangent, at any 
instant 

Let X, y, z be the co-ordinates of the point at the end 
of the time t, s the length of the arc described, during that 
interval. Then, since by the equations of the curve x, y and 
z are functions of s, 

dx dxds 

dt ds dt ^ 

, d^x ___ d^x /dsV dx cPs 

^^ d^^d?\di) '^d^de' 

Similarlv ^^^fdsVdy^ 
Mmilarly, ^^.-^^..(^^J ^dsde' 

d^_^fds\^ dz(^ 
df ds' [dt) '^ds df 

Remembering the law of resolution of acceleration, the 

form of these equations shews that in them are resolved 

d's 
along X, y, z, 1st an acceleration -^-j, , whose direction-cosines 

dx dy dz , « j , ^. 1 /ds\* , 

^^^ -J- » 1 i -J- f and 2nd an acceleration - -r: > whose 
d^ ds ds p \dtj 

dJ^x d'v d^z 
direction-cosines are p^-29 P '^* P IT^^ where p is a linear 

quantity, which will be presently recognized as the radius of 
curvature of the path. This process might have been em- 
ployed with advantage in some previous sections. But, for 
the beginner, we must take a more laborious method. 

O 18. To find the acceleration along the tangent, we must 

multiply these component accelerations ^^7 j- > ;j^ > -7- , 

respectively, and add. Thus the tangential acceleration is 

dx ^x dy d^y dz d^z ^cPs ^dv 
Ts de'^ds de'^ds~de'"df~di' 
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as we have already seen. Also in the normal, towards the 
centre of curvature, we have the acceleration 









1 /ds^ ^ ^ 
p \dt) " p 



We assume here the following equations from Analytical 
Geometry, 






where p is the radios of curvature, whose direction-cosines 
are 

cPx (Py d^z I, 

^d?' ^ds" ^d?' •' 

da ds^ ds ds^ da da* 



* The accelerations of the moving point may be found in the foUovring 

manner. There is obviously no acceleration perpendicular to the osculating 

plane, as that plane contains two consecutive directions of the point's motion. 

Of the two consecutive directions let the first make an angle B with any fixed 

line in the osculating plane, then v cos $ and v sin ^ are the velocities of the 

point parallel and perpendicular to the fixed line respectively. Consequently 

d d 

TT (v cos 0) and -j- {v sin 0) are the accelerations in the same directions. These 

expressions, whenexpanded, become -j-cosO- « sin ^ -=- , and — sin 6+v cos ^ — . 

at at at at 

/7m 

Therefore the accelerations along the tangent and the normal are ^ and 

d$ 
v^ , the last being positive in the direction of the centre of curvature. Since 

^ = - , the normal acceleration, being =^ Ji • Ji » ^^7 ^ expressed as — . 
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^ 19. We might have treated the component accelerations 
thus 

[-j^] + (778 ) + (t2 ) or (resultant acceleration)* 

" p« [dtj ■*■ Uv ' 
by adding the squares of their values as given in § 17. 

Now -j^ is the acceleration along the tangent, and the 

other part - (-r.) , or — , acts at right angles to it as the 

form of the equation shews, and consequently is the accelera- 
tion perpendicular to the tangent. 

Cbijc dbii CbZ 
From the expressions for -^, -^, -^, we also obtain 



d^x (dy d^z ^ dz d^y\ 
W^[dsd8'^dsl?J 

cPy fdz d^x dx d^z\ 
'^dt'[d^d?"dsdiV 

cPz /dx d^y ^ dy d^x\ _ ^ 



which may be written . 


in the form of a 


determinant 




d^x d^y d^z 
df df df 


= 0. 




dx dy dz 
ds ds ds 






d^x d^y d^z 
ds' ds' ds' 





This signifies that the Resultant Acceleration lies in the 
plane containing the tangent and the radius of absolute cur- 
vature, or that there is no acceleration perpendicular tq the 
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V« 



o&culating plane. The acceleration - must therefore be along 

a normal to the path drawn in the osculating plane ; that is, 
along the radius of absolute curvature. 

20. We are therefore led to eoopand the definition given 
in § 12 thus : — ^Acceleration is the rate of change of velocity 
whether that change take place in the direction of motion or not 

What is meant by change of velocity is evident from § 10. 
For if a velocity OA (in the figure of that section) become 
0(7, its change ia AC, or OB. 

Hence, just as the direction of motion of a point is the 
tangent to its path — so the direction of acceleration of a 
moving point is to be found by the following construction. 




From any point draw lines OP, OQ, etc., representing 
in magnitude and direction the velocity of the moviog point 
at every instant. The points, P, Q, etc., form in all cases of 
motion of a material particle a continuous curve, for an infi- 
nitely great force is requisite to change the velocity of a par- 
ticle abruptly either in direction or magnitude. Now if Q be 
a point near to P, OP and 0^ represent two successive values 
of the velocity. Hence PQ is the whole change of velocity 
during the interval. As the interval becomes smaller, the 
direction PQ more and more nearly becomes the tangent at P. 
Hence the direction of acceleration is that of the tangent to 
the curve thus described, called by its inventor. Sir W. R. 
Hamilton, the Hodograph , 
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The amount of acceleration is the rate of change of velo- 
city, and is therefore measured by the velocity of P in the 
curve FQ. 

21. The Moment of a velocity about any point is the 
rectangle under its magnitude and the perpendicular from the 
point upon its direction. The moment of the resultant vela- 
dty of a point about any point in the plane of the components 
18 equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of the componerits, 
{he proper sign of each moment depending on the direction of 
motion about the point. The same is true of moments of 
acceleration, and of moments of momentum as defined later. 

Consider two component velocities, AB and A 0, and let 
AD be their resultant (§ 10). Their half moments round 




the point are respectively the areas OAB, OCA. Now 
OCA, together with half the area of the parallelogram CABD, 
is equal to OBD. Hence the sum of the two half moments 
together with half the area of the parallelogram is equal to 
A OB together with BOD, that is to say, to the area of the 
whole figure OABD. But ABD, a part of this figure, is 
equal to half the area of the parallelogram ; and therefore the 
remainder, OAD, is equal to the sum of the two half mo- 
ments. And OAD is half the moment of the resultant velo- 
city round the point 0. Hence the moment of the resultant 
is equal to the sum of the moments of the two components. 
By attending to the signs of the moments, we see that the 
proposition holds when is within the angle CAB. 

22. Now if the direction of one of the components always 
passes through the point 0, its moment vanishes. This is the 
case of a motion in which the acceleration is directed to a 
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fixed point, and we thus prove the theorem that in the case of 
acceleration always directed to a fixed point the path is pla/ne 
and the areas described by the radius-vector are proportional 
to the times ; for the moment of velocity, which in this case is 
constant^ is evidently double the rate at which the area is 
traced out by the radius-vector. 

23. Hence in this case the velocity at any point is 
inversely as the perpendicular from the fixed point upon the 
tangent to the path, the momentary direction of motion. 

For evidently the product of this perpendicular and the 
velocity at any instant gives double the area described in one 
second about the fixed point, which has just been shewn to 
be a constant quantity. 

24. The results of the last three sections may be easily 
obtained analytically, thus. Let the plane of motion be 
taken as that o( (v, y; and let the origin be the point about 
which moments are taken. Then if ^, y be the position of 
the moving point at time t, the perpendicular from the origin 
on the tangent to its path is 

dy dx ^dO , , i« , 

p = aj^- — y-T-=^;7-,in polar co-ordinates. 

From this we have at once 

ds dy dx ^dd ,,. 

Pdr''di-^-dt='^m-" (1) 

or with the notation of § 8, 

pv = xv^-'yv^, 

which is the theorem of § 19. 

^^ jt^p^^^"'w-yw <^>* 

T. D. 2 



f^ft. 
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Now, if the acceleration be directed to or from 0, its 
moment about 0, which is evidently 

cPy (Pa? 

must vanish. Hence (2) gives 

pv = constant, which is § 23. 
By means of (1) this gives 

r' -^ = constant, which is § 22 ; 
since, if J. be the area traced out by the radius-vector, 

d^"2- 

O 25. To determine the motion of a point when the accelera- 
tion of its velocity is given. 

This is one of the most general of the Problems suggested 
by the Kinematics of a point, for it includes, as will be seen, 
the determination of the motion when the component velo- 
cities are given. 

Let a, /3, y be the components of the given acceleration; 
we have 

cPx 



.(1) 



df "^^ 

df ^' 
cPz 

Now a, 13, y may be fimctions of a?, y, «, ^, -=- , -^ , or -57 , 

ctt Cut at 

or of two or more of these quantities. Equations (1) must 

be integrated as simultaneous differential equations if possible. 
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Th. b, one integ^Uo. ,e h.™ the vdue, of | . | , | , 

in terms of one or more of the quantities x, y, z and t\ that is, 
the component velocities are known. 

Another integration, if it can be performed, gives x, y, and 
z, in terms of t\ and, if the latter variable be eliminated from 
the three integrated equations, we have the two equations of 
the path in space : and thus, theoretically at least, the motion 
is completely determined. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of the integration of such 
equations here, as the major part of the following chapters 
will be devoted to them. 

26. So far for a single point. When more points than ^ 
one are considered. Kinematics enables us to determine, from 
the given motions of all, their relative motions with respect 
to any one of them ; or conversely, from the actual motion 
of one, and the motions relative to it of the others, to de- 
termine the actual motions of the latter in space. This de- 
pends on the following self-evident proposition. 

If the velocity of any point of a system he reversed in 
direction, and be communicated to each point of the system in 
composition with that which it already possesses, the relative 
motions of all about the first, thus reduced to rest, will be 
the same as their relative motions ahaut it when all were in 
motion. 

For the proof it is sufficient to notice that if at every 
instant the distance of two points, and the direction of the 
line joining them be the sam^ as for two other points, the 
relative motions of one of each pair about the other will be 
the same. The simplest illustrations of this proposition are 
furnished by the relative motions of objects in a vessel or 
carriage, which are independent of the common velocity of the 
whole — or, on a grander scale, of terrestrial objects, whose 
relative motions are unaflfected by the earth's rotation, or by 
its motion in space. 

Since accelerations are compounded according to the same 
law as velocities, the above theorem is true of them also. 

2—2 
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27. Two points describe similar orbits about each other 
and about any point dividing in a given ratio the line which 
joins them. 

Let A and B be the points, G a point in AB such that 

AG 

yYB = ^ constant. 

The path of B about A will evidently be the same as 
that of A about B, since the length and direction of the 



line AB are the same whichever end be supposed fixed. 
Also if (? be fixed, the path of B about it will evidently 
differ from that of B about A by having corresponding radii- 

BG 

vectores diminished in the ratio -r^ . But this is the defi- 

AB 

nition of similar curves. The same of course would hold with 

respect to the relative path of A with respect to G. This 

proposition will be found of considerable use afterwards, as it 

enables us materially to simplify the equations of motion of 

two mutually attracting free particles. 

28. As an instance of relative motion, consider two points, 
one of which moves wniformly in a straight line, while the 
other m,oves wniformly in a circle about the first as centre ; 
determine the path of the second point, the motion being in one 
plane. 

Take the line of motion of the first as the axis of x, v its 
velocity, the plane of the circle as that of xy, a the radius of 
the relative circular orbit, a> the angular velocity in it, § 37. 
Suppose the revolving point to be initially in the axis. Also 
at time t suppose the line joining the points to be inclined 
at an angle to the axis of x. Then for the co-ordinates of 
the revolving point we have 

y = a sin 0, 
x = vt + aco80. 
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But 6 = a)t; 

hence ^ = — sin"^ - + V (c^* — V*) 

is the equation of the absolute path required. This belongs 
to the class of cycloids ; it is prolate or curtate according as 
V is greater or less than aco, or the absolute motion of the 
first point greater or less than that of the other in its circular 
orbit. If the two are equal, or i; = aw, we have the equation 
of the common cycloid, as is indeed evident, for the circular 
path may be supposed the generating circle, and the velocity 
of the centre in its rectilinear path is equal to that of the 
tracing point about that centre. 

29. It is evident that, whatever be the relative path, if 
r, denote the relative co-ordinates of the second point with 
respect to the first at time t, x, y, and x the absolute co-ordi- 
nates at the same time, 

x = x-{-rcoBd\ .- . 

y = rsin^ J ^ ^^ 

Now in the first case, when the motion of the first point, 
and that in the relative orbit are given, ^, r, and are known 
functions of ^ ; if therefore these values be substituted in (1), 
and t be eliminated, we shall have the equation between x 
and y, which is required. 

Again, if the absolute orbits of both are given, Xy y, and 
X are given in terms of ty and thus equations (1) serve to 
give r and in terms of t, which furnishes the complete 
determination of the relative path, and the circumstances of 
its description. 

30. The following is a most useful case, having many 
important applications in Physical Optics, &c. 

A point A is fixed. B describes waiformly a circle about 

A, and C describes vmfomdy {in the same plane) a circle about 

B. Find the Taction of C relative to A. 
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Let a be the length of AB, b that of BC, r that of A C; 
and at time t let them make angles <f>, x> ^ ^^^^ some fixed 
line in the plane of motion. Then 

r cos 5 = a cos ^ + 6 cos y^, 
r sin ^ = a sin + 6 sin %. 

But and % increase uniformly. Hence 

= m< + a, 

where w, w, a, )8, are constants. Thus 

r cos ^ = a cos {mt + a) + 6 cos {jvt + )8), 
r sin ^ = a sin (mt + a) + 6 sin (n^ + /8). 

These are the general equations of Epicycloids and Hypo- 
cycloids; and jfrom them all their properties may be derived. 

We confine ourselves to one or two very simple cases. 

(1) Let w = 71, a = 6. (This is the composition of two 
equal circular motions, in the same direction and of equal 
period.) We have 



r cos 5 = 2a cos —~ cos 



H^^o- 



rsm0 = 2a cos — t— sm ( w< + 



whence 



H-'-'-^)' 



r = 2a cos — :; — 

2 

It 

This also denotes _unif prm circidar motion, and of the same 
period, and in the same direction, as the components. 

(2) Let m = --n, a = 6. (Here we compound equal 

circular motions, of equal period, but in opposite directions.) 

As before we have 

a + i8 / a — i8\ 
rcos^ = 2acos — ^coslrn^H — w~)y 

• /I A » oi + 13 ( ^ a — 
rsin^ = 2asin -^ — cos m<H- 



(^.^. 
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Therefore 

r = 2a cos (mt H — ^ j , 

^ 2 ' 
and this denotes vibratory motion in a definite straight line. 

31. In any system of moving poijits, to determine the retar- 
tivefrom, the absolute motions ; and vice versd. 

Let a?j, yj, z^^ a?,, y,, z^ be the co-ordinates of two of the points, 
x^yyZ the relative co-ordinates of the second with regard to 
the first, u^yV^yW^,u^,v^t w^ the velocities of each parallel to the 
axes, Uy Vy w iStie velocities of the second relatively to the first. 

Then x = x^ — x^, u = u^ — u^, 

y = y^-yi> v = v,-v^y 

z = z^—z^y w=w^—w^. 

The second group may be derived from the first by diiBFer- 
entiation with respect to t 

Now, when the actual motions of the two are given, all 
the subscribed quantities are known. Hence the above 
equations give the circumstances of the relative motion. 

Or if the actual motion of the first, and the relative motion 
about it of the second, be known, we have xyz,uvw,iB^y^z^y 
ttj v. Wj, to find the other six quantities for the actual motion 
of the second in space. 

A second differentiation proves the statement in § 26 
regarding relative acceleration. 

32. Some of the best illustrations of this part of our sub- 
ject are to be found in what are called Curves of Pursuit 



These qTtbstionB arose from the consideration of the path 
taken by a dog, who in foUowing his master always directs 
Ms course towards him. 

In order to simplify the question the rates of motion of 
both master and dog are supposed to continue constant ; or at 
least to have a constant ratio. 
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I 33. As an mstance of the curve of pursuit, suppose it 
. required to determine the path of a point P which contimuil 
'• with constant velocity u, moves towards another point Q wh\ 
is describing a straight line with consta/nt velocity v. 

The curve of course is plane. Take the line of moti< 
of the second point Q as the axis of x, and let x denoi 
its position at the instant when the co-ordinates of the 




P, are x, y. The axis of y is chosen as that tangent to the 
curve of pursuit which is perpendicular to the axis of x^ and 
the distance between the points in that position is a. 

Let - = e, then by the conditions of the problem we have 

eAP^OQ, 
and PQ a tangent at P. 

Expressed analytically these lead to the following equa- 
tions ; 

_ dx 

es = x = X'-y-T-» 
^dy 

The mode of solution is precisely the same whether x or y 
be taken as independent variable : but y is to be preferred as 
it leads to less cumbrous expressions. 

Differentiating therefore with respect to y, we have 



ds 



d^x 



^dy ^dy"' 
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«e| But 8 increases as y diminislies, 
"Lee |-V|-(|)]- 



k 



Hence 






Integrating, and noting that y = a, -j- = 0, together, 



e 



<'^yH%)V%} 



i 



Hence. g)-.y|a. (|)].|. 

and therefore, taking reciprocals, 



Subtracting, we have finally 



u 



'I-©'-©' <■>• 



or 2 («+ (7) = J ^-.s + -?5T^-TS- 

as 
But a; = 0, y = a, together; which gives (7= ,_.. « 

Hence gfa^ + ^A-)^ a,^ix + ^./ .x (2). 

V er — lj a* (6 + 1) y^*(6-l) "^ 

This is the correct integral for all values of e except unity, 
when it ceases to have any meaning. To this case we wUl 
presently recur* 

There are two cases of curves represented by equation (2), 
1st, «>1, 2nd, e<h 
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In the first case Q moves the &ster, and P can never over- 
take it; the curve therefore never meets the axis of x, which, 
indeed will he seen by (2) to be an asymptote. 

In the second case equation (2) becomes 

and for x = y~_V ^® l^^ve y = 0, and also by (1) -j- infinite. 

Hence the curve touches the axis at this point. The re- 
mainder of the curve satisfies an obvious modification of the 

question, whence it is called the Curve of Flight -jit is to be 

observed, however, that x = ^^ gives also y = + a (z jf. 

The distance between P and Q, being 

is easily seen by the fundamental equations to be 



or, by (1), 






4< 



!(S'^©]^ 



where the sign is to be chosen so as to make the expression 
positiva 

When e> 1, this expression is infinite both for y = oo and 
for y = 0. The nninimum value is easily found to be 

When e<l, the distance vanishes, as we have seen it 
must, when y = 0. 

34. When e = 1, the corrected integral of (1) is 

.(,^|).£-..og|. 
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This is the only case in which we do not obtain an alge- 
braic curve. Here again the axis of a; is an asymptote, and 
we easily find 

^^ 2a^2' 

which shews that the limit to which the distance tends is ^. 

The same result may at once be obtained by putting e "= 1 in 
the expression for the minimum distance found above in the 
case of e>l. 

35. As an instance of relative motion let us consider the 
path of P with regard to Q, It will be easy to see that this 
corresponds exactly to the following question. 

A hoot, propelled (relatively to the water) with constant /"P 
velocity u, starts from a point A in the bank of a river which 
rwns with velocity v parallel to Qx, and tends continually to 
the point Q, on the other hank, directly opposite to A; to jmd 
its path. 

The constant velocity of the stream in this case com- 
municated to P corresponds to the constant velocity of Q in 
the last example, but is in the opposite direction. In fact, 




if the earth were to be supposed moving in the direction ogQ 
with constant velocity v^ the river would be at rest in space, V 



v 

^ 
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and the actual motions of P and Q would be the same as in 
the last example. (See § 26.) 

To investigate the path, take Q as origin, Qx, QA as the 
axes. Then the component velocities of P are v parallel to 
Qx and u along PQy and the tangent to its path is in the 
direction of the resultant of these two. Putting 6 for PQx, 

we have -5- = ^ — -mcos^, and-^ = — wsin^, 

at at 



whence 



sind 



dy ^ 1/ sin d _ 

da? "" v — u cos 6 6 — cos ^ 

^ y 

This, being a homogeneous equation, is easily integrated 
and we have, taking a? = 0, y = a, as co-ordinates of A, 

^=^(a?^f)-x (1), 

or 2a; = aV"^ - a^'y'^^ 

1 — cos tf 



or 



/rsin^'_ 1 — 
\ a ) si 



sind 



in polar co-ordinates. This evidently gives a parabola about 
Q as focus, if e = 1. 

[Note, The student is not unlikely to be led into a curious 
error in looking at this problem from a geometrical point of 
view. Thus, 5ie velocity along PQ is always in a definite 
ratio to that in MP produced ; why is not the path always 
a conic section of which Q is a focus ? The idea is com- 
pletely erroneous (as in fact the above investigation shews), 
but it forms the very best training in a science lie Kinematics 
to seek to explain such diflSculties without any aid from 
analysis.] 
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36. To find the time of crosstnff the stream. 

This may easily be eflfected by considering the actual 
velocity parallel to the axis of y: 

^y • /> 

-g = — w sm ^ 

at 

y 



^{a^ + yr 
Now taking quotients of y^ by both sides of (1), 

Hence 2 V (^ + ^ = a'^"* + a-'y^""' ; 

and therefore — (a*^"* + a^y^'^') = — 2udt 

y 

Taking the integral from a to 0, and putting T. for the 
time of crossing, 

a r„ rr. aU 



1 — er * ^ u 



w — v^ 



But, if there had been no current, we should have had for 
the time of crossing, 

r^ = -; whence -7=^ = -5 j. 

In the integration we have, of course, e < 1, else the boat 
could not reach Q. 

If e = 1, the boat will reach the farther bank, but not at 
Q. The solution of this case presents no special difficulty. 

37. If the motion of a point in a plane be considered 
with reference to a fixed point in that plane, the rate of in- 
crease of the angle made by the line joining the two points, 
with some fixed line in the plane, is called the Angular Velo- 
city of the former point about the latter. Unit of angular 
velocity corresponds to the description of an arc equal to 
radius in unit of time. 
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Suppose the above-mentioned angle to be represented 
by 6 at time t ; then at time t-^Zt it has the value 6 + SO, 
and it may be shewn as before (§ 7), that if o) represent the 
angular velocity required, then 

de 

Ex. A point moves with constant velocity y in a straight 
line; to find at any instant its angular velocity about a fixed 
point whose distance from the straight line is a. 

Taking as initial line the perpendicular from the fixed 
point on the line of motion, the polar equation of the path is 

r = a sec 6, 

Also, if 5 = 0, when ^ = 0, we have 

r sin 5 = vt 

Hence, atan5 = t;^, 

d6 va va 

o 38. A point describes a circle with constant velocity; it 
is required to find the actual velocity y and the angular velocity 
(ahcmt the centre) in any orthographic projection. 

Let ApA' be an ellipse and APAl the auxiliary circle. 
Then the former will be the orthographic projection of the 
latter if its axes be made in the ratio of the cosine of the 
angle (a) between the planes of projection. Also if PpM be 
perpendicular to AA! , P and p will be corresponding points 
in the two. Draw the tangents ^J^, PT) then 

velocity at ^ _ V(Pr' sin'g + Pr' cos'g cos'g) 
P PT 

= V (sin* 6 + cos'* 6 cos* a) 

= V(l — sin* a cos*^). 
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-Kx 'f m/^ • anffular velocity at p d4> 
Now, if TOp = ^, -=^ ^ % = -^ 



4 O 


M 1 


V \ 






\>^ \ 


^ 


P / ^ 


\ 





=^ -j^ tan"^ (cos a tan 6) 



dd 



COS a 



cos' + cos^ a sin" 

cos a 
1 — sin'asin'd * 

TT 



This is a maximum ii = ^ , when its value is sec a, 

2 " 



minimum ... =0 cosa. 



Hence, if ©^ and ©g be the greatest and least angular 
velocities in the projection, 

V(®i®2) ^ *^^ angular velocity in the original path. 

39. Evidently, the product of the radius-vector into the 
angular velocity is the velocity perpendicular to the radius- 
vector. (§ 11.) This is to the v^hole velocity as the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent is to the radius-vector ; and therefore 
the product of the square of the radius-vector by the angular 
velocity is equal to the product of the v^hole velocity by the 
perpendicular on the tangent, i.e. to the moment of velocity 
about the pole, § 24, (1). 

40. When the angular velocity is variaUe, its rate of ^ 
change per unit of time is called the Angular Acceleration, 
and is measured with reference to the same unit angle. 



1 
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Thus, in the Ex. § 37, the angular acceleration is 

dft) _ 2va dr _ 2i^a 
dt 



Jr^-a\ 



r« dt r* 

p^P- r* 41. The motion of a point in a plane being given until 
respect to fixed axes, to investigate expressions for its velocity 
and accelera4;ion relative to axes in the same plane, which re- 
volve about a common origin with constant angvlar velocity. 

JU ti^^Vf**^ I^et ft) be this angular velocity ; then, if at time < = the 
^ *nxed and revolving axes coincide, at time t they will be 

i . kt iiiclined to one another at an angle ayt Hence, if x, y, f , rf be 
'^^'^*^ the co-ordinates of the point at time t, referred to the fixed and 

Icciia^pvtw^to the revolving axes respectively, we have by the ordinary 
^ formulae for transformation of co-ordinates 



V 



i< 



(1). 



(2). 



^ = x COS (ot +y sin coi 

i] = y cos cot — x sin (ot) 

These give, by differentiation, 

d^ dx ^ dy . , / . . ^\ 

'Tf^ji cos (ot + -^ sm cot— (o (x sin ayt—y cos m) 

dx dy . ^ 

=■ jT COS G)< + -^ sin 0)1 + ©17. 
dt dt 

Similarly, -^ = -^ cos o)* — ^ sin g)^ — ©f , 

which determine the velocities relative to the revolving axes. 
Again, 

-2a.( 

— 2ft) ( -1^ sin ft)< + -77 COS G)< J — ft)*i7 



d*f d^'x d^y . 

-^—coBcot+^smcot 

(Pit cPy ^ cPx . 
-jj- = ;^cos at — -t:^ sm at 

or 



-57 sin a)« — -5^ cos <»< j - o)'f 

' . dx 



df 



(3), 



-fjsina.e + 2a.g + a,-fj 



^=^cosa,« 

d^f] d^y ^ d^x . . ft <^f . 2 

-Y^ = T:r COS ft)^ - ^-a sm ft)« .— 2ft) -~ + ft) ?; 
ar a& ar at 

the relative accelerations. 
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Now the component accelerations along fixed axes, with 
which at the time t the moving axes coincide, are evidently 
represented by the first two terms of the right-hand sides of 
these equations ; or, in terms of the co-ordinates with respect 
to the moving axes, by 



g-2a,g-a,«f, andg+2a,f «6,V 



dt 



w. 



Ex. 



If the point be at rest, x and y are constant, and 

dri ^ 
di'^ 






G)f. 



Also 



d? - - *" ^' d<« - " '*"'• 



These expressions are obvious, as in this case the relative 
motion of the point with respect to the moving axes is a 
uniform circular motion about the origin, in the negative 
direction, i.e. from the axis of rj to that of f. 

C fv 42. Suppose the new axes not to revolve uniformly. 

In this case the investigation is precisely the same as the 
above, with the exception that ^, a given function of t, must 
be substituted for cot If ©, now no longer constant, be put 

for -jT , the student will have no difficulty in verifying the 

following expressions, which take the place of (2), (3') and (4) 
of the preceding section. 



-^ = -77 cos c/ + -^ sm u + 



dt dt 



dt 



(orj 



drj dy n dx . ^ ^ 
-f = -g- cos ^ — -57 sm ^ — ft>f 
dt dt dt * 

(Pf (fa? A , d^y - /% it. , c% dn day 



(2.). 



df dd 



d^V d^y n ^^ ' n « ^ d^ aco ^^ 

-=4 =-^cos^ — rrsm^ — cD*^ — 2(0-^7 — :iT-f 



de 

d^x 
df ^^" ^ dJf 

T. D. 



dt 



de 



dt 
dc 
dt 



^dt 



dt 



>• • • .yo .)• 
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These expressions might have been deduced at once from 
the expressions in § 16, by the consideration of relative accele- 
rations as in § 26. Let OJfef = f, MP = rj, be the co-ordinates 
of the point referred to the moving axes. Then, by § 16, the 
acceleration of M along OM is 

Also, as MP revolves with angular velocity <», the ac- 
celeration of P relative to My in the direction perpendicular 
to JfP, is 

\ Jt (^^'>- 

This is in the direction of the negative part of the axis of 
f. Hence the resolved part parallel to Of, of the accele- 
ration of P with respect to 0, is 

43. The principles already enunciated, and the examples 
given of their application, will suflBce for the solution of pro- 
blems on this part of the subject. 

Other examples of the application of these principles, 
^uch as the kinematical part of the investigations of the 
Hodograph, &c., will be more appropriately introduced in 
future chapters. 



EXAMPLES. 

* (1) A point moves from rest in a given path, and its 
velocity at any instant is proportional to the time elapsed 
since its motion commenced ; find the space described in a 
given time. 

(2) If a point begin to move with velocity v, and at 
equal intervals of time a velocity u be communicated to it 
in the same direction; find the space described in n such 
intervals. 
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(3) A man six feet high walks in a straight line at the 
rate of four miles an hour away from a street lamp, the height 
of which is 10 feet; supposing the man to start from the 
lamp-post, find the rate at which the end of his shadow 
travels, and also the rate at which the end of his shadow 
separates from himself. 

• 

• (4) If the position of a point moving in a plane be 
determined by the co-ordinates p and ^, p being measured 
from a fixed circle (radius a) along a tangent which has 
revolved through an angle ^ from a fixed tangent ; investi- 
gate the following expressions for the accelerations along and 
perpendicular to p respectively, 

de P \dt 




^M^*t)-@)'- 



p dt 



(5) Prove that it is not possible for a point to move so 
that its velocity in any position may be proportional to the 
length of the path which it has described from rest : also that 
if its velocity be proportional to the space it has to describe, 
however small, it will never accomplish it. 

(6) The velocity of a point parallel to each of three 
rectangular axes is proportional to the product of the other , 
two co-ordinates ; what are the equations of the path, and 
what is the time of describing a given portion when the 
curve passes through the origin ? 

(7) A point moves in a plane, so that its velocities • 
parallel to the axes of x and y are 

u + ey and v + €x respectively, 

shew that it moves in a conic section. 

(8) Two points are moving with constant velocity in two 
straight lines, 1st in a plane, 2nd in space ; given the initial 
circumstances, find when they are nearest to each other. 
Shew also that in both cases the relative path is a straight 
line, described with constant velocity. 

3—2 
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(9) A number of points are moving with constant velo- 
city in straight lines in space ; determine the motion of their 
common centre of inertia. (§ 58.) 

*^ (10) A cannon-ball is moving in a direction making an 
acute angle 6 with a line drawn from the ball to an observer; 
if V be the velocity of sound, and nV that of the ball, prove 
that the whizzing of the ball at diflferent points of its course 
^ will be heard in the order in which it is produced, or in the 
reverse order, according as « <> sec ft 

^ (11) A particle, projected with a velocity u, is acted on by 
a force, which produces a constant acceleration /, in the plane 
of motion, inclined at a constant angle a to the direction of 
motion. Obtain the intrinsic equation of the curve described, 
and shew that the particle will be moving in the opposite 
direction to that of projection at the time 



/cos 0L\ J 



(12) Shew that any infinitely small motion given to a 
plane figure in its own plane is equivalent to a rotation 
through an infinitely small angle about some point in the 
figure. 

Hence shew that the relative motion of two figures in a 
plane may be produced by rolling a curve fixed to one figure 
on a curve fixed to the other figure. (These curves are 
called Centroids.) 

(13) The highest point of the wheel of a carriage rolling 
' on a road moves twice as fast as each of two points in the 

rim whose distance from the ground is half the radius of the 
wheel. 

(1*4) A rod of given length moves with its ends in two 
given lines which intersect; shew how to draw a tangent to 
the path described by any point of the rod. 

(15) Investigate the position of the instantaneous centre 
about which the rod is turning, and apply this also to solve 
the preceding question. 

(16) One circle rolls on another whose centre is fixed. 
From the initial and final positions of a diameter in each 
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determine what portions of their circumferences have been in 
contact. 

(17) One point describes the diameter AB of a circle with • 
constant velocity, and another the semi-circumference AB from, 
rest with constant tangential acceleration ; they start together 
from A and arrive together at £; shew that the velocities 
at B are as tt : 1. 

* (18) In the example of § 33 find in the case of 6 < 1 the • 
length of time occupied in the pursuit. 

(19) In the example of § 34 find the greatest distance 
the boat is carried down the stream, and shew that when 
it is in that position its velocity is V(^*--0- 

When u==v, shew directly that the curve described is a 
parabola. 

(20) Shew that if p be the radius of curvature of the 
curve of pursuit, we have in the figure of § 33, 

(21) In the case of a boat propelled with velocity u 
relatively to the water in a stream running with velocity v, 
shew that the boat passes from one given point to another in 
the least possible time when its actual path is a straight 
line. 

(22) The velocity of a stream varies as the distance from 
the nearest bank ; shew that a man attempting to swim di- 
rectly across will describe two semiparabolas. (Shew that the 
sub-normal is constant.) Find by how much the mean velo- 
city is increased. 

(23) A point moves with constant velocity in a circle ; 
find an expression for its angular velocity about any point 
in the plane of the circle. 

(24) If the velocity of a point moving in a plane curve 
vary as the radius of curvature, shew that the direction of 
motion revolves with constant angular velocity. 

(25) Two bevelled wheels roll together; having given 
the inclinations of the axes of the cones, find their vertical 
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angles that the wheels may revolve with angular velocities 
in a given ratio. 

(26) Supposing the Earth and Venus to describe in the 
same plane circles about the Sun as centre ; investigate an 
expression for the angular velocity of the Earth about Venus 
in any position, the actual velocities being inversely as the 
square roots of their distances from the Sun. 

(27) A particle moving uniformly round the circular base 
of an oblique cone is projected by generating lines on a sub- 
contrary section; find its angular velocity about the centre of 
the latter. 

(28) If f, 7) denote the co-ordinates of a moving point re- 
ferred to two axes, one of which is fixed and the other rotates 
with constant angular velocity ©, prove that its component 
accelerations parallel to these axes are 

-j^ — 2a) cosec cot j^ , 
atr at 

-j-T — oyri + 2a) cot m i^ . 
dt^ dt 

(29) Two lines are moving in their own plane about 
their point of intersection with constant angular velocities 
o), a)' ; if the co-ordinates of a moving point referred to them 
be a?, 2/ at a time t, prove that its accelerations parallel to the 
axes are 

-T,3 — ®'i» — 2a) cot {o>' — (o)t-^— 2a)' cosec (o)'— ^) ^-n > 

^ -f^— ct> y — 2a) cosec (o) — o)) ^ -i- - 2a) cot (o) — ®) ^;i7 • 

(30) Employ the formulae of § (30) to trace approximately 
the form of the path of G about A, when m is nearly, but not 
exactly, equal to -t- n or to — n, 

(31) If an odd number n of rods OA^, A^A^, -^a-^s>« • -whose 
lengths are a,^, q,... -, are hinged together at J.^, -4j,...and 
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f 

revolve with constant angular accelerations a, 2a/3a,...nai 
about their extremities OjA^A^,...A^^y shew that the direction 
of motion of the point A^ at any time is perpendicular to the 
direction of the middle rod; the motion commencing from rest 
with the rods in a straight line. 

(32) A man is in a boat, on a river, at a distance a 
from the shore, and b from a fall of water ahead. If the velo- 
city of the stream be V, prove that he cannot escape the fall 

unless he can row with a velocity . V; and that in case 

V a"* -f 6* 

he can just row at this pace, the direction in which he must 

row is at right angles to the line joining his position with the 

point of the bank opposite the fall. Find also the direction 

in which he will have the least distance to row to reach the 

bank, supposing his velocity greater than this minimum. 

^ . •■ . . . ^ 

(33) If a point is moving in a hypocycloid with velo- 

city u ; and v, V represent the velocities of the centre of cur- 
vature and the centre of the generating circle corresponding 
to the position of the point, prove that 



2 ... 4,yt 



u V 



(c-bf'{c+br {c-^br' 

c being the distance between the centres of the generating 
circles, and b the radius of the moving circle. 

(34) JV particles are arranged equably along the circum- 
ference of a circle of radius a; each continually moves towards 
the next in order with a constant velocity v ; shew that they 
will all arrive together at the centre of the circle in the time 

a TT , 

cosec "T^ • 

.V IV 

(35) A point P moves with constant velocity in a circle;^ 
^ is a point in the same radius at double the distance from the 
centre, PB is a tangent at P equal to the arc described by P 
from the beginning of the motion: shew that the acceleration 
of the point B is represented in direction and magnitude 
by BQ. 

(36) If a point move in an orbit so that the area de- 
scribed in any time by the radius of curvature is proportional 
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to that time, prove that the direction of the acceleration of the 
point is perpendicular to the line joining the point to the 
corresponding centre of curvature of the evolute, and its 
magnitude (?*) is given by the equation 

where u is the index of curvature at the point, and c is twice 
the area described in a unit of time. 

(37) A body P is describing an ellipse in any manner : 
^ is a fixed poiut on the major-axis and PO the normal at 
P. Shew that at the moment when 6 coincides with Q, the 
angular velocity of P about ^ is to its angular velocity about 
G as (7i)» to CJ5*. 

(38) A plane is moving about an axis perpendicular to it, 
and a point is moviug in a given curve traced on the plane ; 
in any position g> is tne angular velocity of the plane, v the 
velocity of the particle relative to the plane, r its distance 
from the axis, p the perpendicular on the tangent, s the arc 
described along the plane ; prove that the acceleration along 
the tangent to the curve is 

jois -^ dsj ds * 



fdv 



(39) A particle moves on a surface : v, v are the com- 
ponents of its velocity along the lines of curvature, p, p the 
principal radii of curvature; prove that the acceleration 'along 

the normal to the surface = — h -? . 

P P 

(40) The intrinsic equation of a curve being 8 =/(^)» 
the curve is described by a point with accelerations Xr pa- 
rallel to the tangent and normal at the point for which ^ = 0; 
prove that 



cos 



*(f-'^)-="'*(^+''') 



+ -^^^ ( Fcos ^ - Xsin ^) = 0. 
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(41) Obtain expressions for the accelerations of a moving 
point whose co-ordinates are r, 0y 4>, (1) in the direction of r, 
(2) in the direction perpendicular to the radius vector and in 
the plane of 0, (3) in the direction perpendicular to the plane 
of ^. 

A point describes a rhumb line on a sphere in such a way 
that its longitude increases uniformly; prove that the re- 
sultant acceleration varies as the cosine of the latitude, and 
that its direction makes with the normal an angle equal 
to the latitude. 

(42) A rigid plane sheet is deprived by guide-pieces of 
all freedom of motion save parallel to a fixed line in its plane« 
If it be set in motion by the end of a crank, describing a 
given path in a given manner and working in a slot of given 
form cut in the sheet, form the equation of rectilinear motion 
of the sheet. 

(43) Investigate completely the cases of Example (42) 
when 

(a) the slot is straight, 

(6) the slot is a circular arc, 

the motion of the crank being circular and uniform. 
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CHAPTER n. 



LAWS OF MOTIOK. 



44. Hjltixg, in the ]»eoeding chapter, Teiy briefly 
considered the purely geometrical properties of the motion of 
a point, we most now treat of the causes which produce 
various circumstances of motion of a Particle ; and of the 
experimental laws, <m the assumed truth of which all our 
succeeding iuTcstigations are founded. And it is obvious 
that we now introduce for the first time the ideas of Matter, 
and of Force. 

We commence with a few definitions and explanations, 
necemsary to the full enunciation of Newton^s Laws and their 
consequences. 

45. The Quantity of McUter in a body, or the Mass of 
a body, is proportional to the Volume and the Density con- 
jointly. The Density may therefore be defined as the quan- 
tity of matter in unit volume. 

If if be the mass, p the density, and V the volume, of a 
homogeneous body, we have at once 

if we so take our units that unit of mass is the mass of unit 
volume of a body of unit density. 

As will be presently explained, the most couvenient unit 
mass is an Imperial Pound of matter. 

46. A Particle of matter is supposed to be so small that, 
though retaining its material properties, it may be treated, so 
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far as its co-ordinates, &c. are concerned, as a geometrical 
point. 

47. The Quantity of Motion, or the Momentum, of a 
moving body is proportional to its mass and velocity con- 
jointly. 

Hence, if we take as unit of momentum the momentum 
of a unit of mass moving with unit velocity, the momentum 
of a mass M moving with velocity v is Mv. 

48. Change of Quantity of Motion, or Change of Momen^ 
turn, is proportional to the mass moving and the change of its 
velocity conjointly. 

Change of velocity is to be understood in the general 
sense of § 10. Thus, with the notation of that section, if a 
velocity represented by OA be changed to another represented 
by OG, the change of velocity is represented in magnitude 
and direction by A G. 

49. Rate of Change of Momentv/m, or Acceleration of Mo^ 
mentum, is proportional to the m9.ss moving and the accelera-^ 
tion of its velocity conjointly. Thus (§ 17) the acceleration 

of momentum of a particle moving in a curve is Jlf -^^ along 



.v' 



the tangent, and JW- in the radius of absolute curvature. 

60. The Vis Viva, or Kinetic Energy, of a moving body 
is proportional to the mass and the square of the velocity, 
conjointly. If we adopt the same units of .mass and velo- 
city as before, there is particular advantage in defining kinetic 
energy as half the product of the mass into the square of 
its velocity. 

51. Rate of Change of Kinetic Energy (when defined as 
above) is the product of the velocity into the component of 
acceleration of momentum in the direction of motion. 



\ 
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52. Matter has the ionate property of resisting external 
influences, so that every body, as far as it can, remains at rest, 
or moves with constant velocity in a straight line. 

This, the IrwHia of matter, is proportional to the quan- 
tity of matter in the body. And it follows that some catise 
is requisite to disturb' a body's uniformity of motion, or to 
change its direction from the natural rectilinear path. 

63. Impressed Force, or Force simply, is any cause which 
tends to alter a bodv's natural state of rest, or of uniform mo- 
tion in a straight line. 

The three elements specifying a force, or the three ele- 
ments which must be known, before a clear notion of the force 
under consideration can be formed, are, its place of application, 
its direction, and its magnitude. 

64. The Measure of a Force is the quantity of motion 
which it produces in unit of time. According to this method 
of measurement, the standard or unit force is that force 
which, acting on the unit of matter during the unit of time, 
generates the unit of velocity. 

Hence the British absolute unit force is the force which, 
acting on one pound of matter for one second, generates a 
velocity of one foot per second. 

[According to the common system followed till lately in 
mathematicael treatises on dynamics, the unit of mass is g 
times the mass of the standard or unit weight ; g being the 
numerical value of the acceleration produced (in some par- 
ticular locality) by the earth's attraction on falling bodies. 
This definition, giving a varying and a very unnatural unit 
of mass, is exceedingly inconvenient. In reality, standards of 
weight are masses, not forces. They are employed primarily 
in commerce for the purpose of measuring out a definite quan- 
tity of matter ; not an amount of mattet which shall be at* 
tracted by the earth with a given force.] 

66. To render this standard intelligible, all that has to 
be done is to find how many absolute units will produce, in 
any particular locality, the same effect as gravity. The way 
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to do this is to measure the eflFect of gravity in producing 
acceleration on a body unresisted in any way. The most 
accurate method is indirect, by means of the pendulum. 
The result of pendulum experiments made at Leith Fort, by 
Captain Kater, is, that the velocity acquired by a body falling 
unresisted for one second is at that place 32207 feet per 
second. The variation in gravity for one degree of difference 
of latitude about the latitude of Leith is only '0000832 
of its own amount. The average value for the whole of 
Great Britain differs but little from 32 2; that is, the 
attraction of gravity on a pound of matter in this country is 
32*2 times the force which, acting on a pound for a second, 
would generate a velocity of one foot per second ; in other 
words, 32*2 is the number of absolute units which measures 
the weight of a pound. Thus, speaking very roughly, the 
British absolute unit of force is equal to the weight of about 
half an ounce. 

56. Forces (since they involve only direction and mag- 
nitude) may be represented, as velocities are, by vectors, 
that is, by straight lines drawn in their directions, and of 
lengths proportional to their magnitudes, respectively. 

Also the laws of composition and resolution of any number 
of forces acting at the same point, are, as we shall presently 
shew, § 67, the same as those which we have already proved 
to hold for velocities ; so that, with the substitution of force 
for velocity, § 10 is still true. 

67. The Component of a force in any direction, sometimes 
called the Effective Component in that direction, is therefore 
found by multiplying the magnitude of the force by the cosine 
of the angle between the directions of the force and the com- 
ponent. The remaining component in this case is perpen- 
dicular to the other. 

It is very generally convenient to resolve forces into com- 
ponents parallel to three lines at right angles to each other ; 
each such resolution being effected by multiplying by the 
cosine of the angle concerned. 

The magnitude of the resultant of two, or of three, forces 
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in directions at right angles to each other, is the square root 
of the sum of their squares. 

58. The Centre of Inertia or Mass of any system of 
material points whatever (whether rigidly connected with 
one another, or connected in any way, or quite detached), 
is a point whose distance from any plane is equal to the sum 
of the products of each mass into its distance from the same 
plane divided by the sum of the masses. 

The distance from the plane of yz, of the centre of inertia 
of masses m^, m^, etc., whose distances from the plane are 
iCj, x^y etc., is therefore 

- _ ^1^1 "*" *^a^8 + ®^^- _ ^ (rrujc) 
m^ + m, + etc, 2wi 

And, similarly, for the other co-ordinates. 

Hence its distance from the plane 

8 = Xa? + /^y + j'-s^ — a = 0, 
is D^ls^-^ fiy-^vz — a, 

_ 2 {m (Xar + ^ty 4- 1'^ — a)} _ 2 (mS) 
"" %m "~ 2m ' 

as stated above. And its velocity perpendicular to that 
plane is 



— = — 2 
dt 2m 



m(^X^+/. 



^(»S) 



dt dtj) "" 2m 



from which, by multiplying by 2m, and noting that S is the 
distance of oo, y, z from S = 0, we see that the sum of the mo- 
menta of the parts of the system in any direction is equal to 
the momentum in that direction of the whole mass collected 
at the centre of mass. 

69. By introducing, in the definition of moment of velo- 
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city (§ 21), the mass of the moving body as a factor, we have 
an important element of dynamical science, the Moment of 
Momentum. The laws of composition and resolution are 
the same as those already explained. 

60. A force is said to do Work if it moves the body to 
which it is applied, and the work done is measured by the 
resistance overcome, and the space through which it is over- 
come, conjointly. 

Thus, in lifting coals from a pit, the amount of work done 
is proportional to the weight of the coals lifted ; that is, to 
the force overcome in raising them ; and also to the height 
through which they are raised. The unit for the measure- 
ment of work, adopted in practice by British engineers, is that 
required to overcome the weight of a pound through the 
height of a foot, and is called a foot-pound. 

In purely scientific measurements, the unit of work is not 
the foot-pound, but the absolute unit force (§ 64) acting 
through unit of length. 

If the weight be raised obliquely, as, for instance, along 
a smooth inclined plane, the distance through which the force 
has to be overcome is increased in the ratio of the length to 
the height of the plane ; but the force to be overcome is not 
the whole weight, but only the resolved part of the weight 
parallel to the plane ; and this is less than the weight in the 
ratio of the height of the plane to its length. By multiplying 
these two expressions together, we find, as we might expect, 
that the amount of work required is unchanged by the sub- 
stitution of the oblique for the vertical path. 

61. Generally, if 8 be an arc of the path of a particle, S 
the tangential component of the applied forces, the work done 
on the particle between any two points of its path is 



/■ 



8d8, 



taken between limits corresponding to the initial and final 
positions. 
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Referred to rectangular co-ordinates, it is easy to see, by 
the law of resolution offerees, § 67, that this becomes 

Thus it appears that, for any force, the work done during 
an indefinitely small displacement of the point of application 
is the product of the resolved part of the force in the direction 
of the displacement into the displacement. 

From this it follows that, if the motion of a body be 
always perpendicular to the direction in which a force acts, 
such a force does no work. Thus the mutual normal pressure 
between a fixed and a moving body, the tension of the cord 
to which a pendulum bob is attached, the attraction of the 
sun on a planet if the planet describe a circle with the sun 
in the centre, are all cases in which no work is done by the 
force. 

In fact the geometrical condition that the resultant of 
X, Y, Z shall be perpendicular to ds is 

da as da 

and this makes the above expression for the work vanish. 

62. Work done on a body by a force is always shewn 
by a corresponding increase of kinetic energy, if no other 
forces act on the body which can do work or have work 
done against them. If work be done against any forces, 
the increase of kinetic energy is less than in the former case 
by the amount of work so done. In virtue of this, however, 
the body possesses an equivalent in the form of Potential 
Energi/y if its physical conditions are such that these forces 
will act equally, and in the same directions, when the motion 
of the system is reversed. Thus there may be no change of 
kinetic energy produced, and the work done may be wholly 
stored up as potential energy. 

Thus a weight requires work to raise it to a height, a 
spring requires work to bend it, air requires work to com- 
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press it, etc. ; but a raised weight, a bent spring, compressed 
air, etc., are stores of energy which can be made use of at 
pleasure. 

These definitions being premised, we give Newton's Laws 
of Motion. 

63. Law I. Every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far as it is 
compelled by forces to change that state. 

We may logically convert the assertion of the first law 
of motion as to velocity into the following statements : — 

The times during which any particular body, not com- 
pelled by force to alter the speed of its motion, passes through 
equal distances, are equal. And, again — Every other body in 
the universe, not compelled by force to alter the speed of 
its motion, moves over equal distances in successive intervals, 
during which the particular chosen b6dy moves over equal 
distances. 

64. The fir^ part merely expresses the convention uni- 
versally adopted for the measurement of Tims. The earth, 
in its rotation about its axis, presents us with a case of motion 
in which the condition of not being compelled by force to 
alter its speed, is more nearly fulfilled than in any other 
which we can easily or accurately observe. Hence the nu- 
merical measurement of time practically rests on defining 
equal intervals of time, as times during which the earth turns 
trough equal angles. This is, of course, a mere convention, 
and not a law of nature ; and, as we now see it, is a part of 
Newton's first law. 

The remainder of the law is not a convention, but a great 
truth of nature, which we may illustrate by referring to small 
and tiivial cases as well as to the grandest phenomena we 
can conceive. 

66. Law II. Change of miction is proportional to the 
force, and taJces place in the direction of the straight line in 
which the force a^ts. 

We have considered change of velocity, or acceleration, 
T. D. 4 
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as a purely geometrical quantity, and have jeen how it 
may be at once inferred from the given initial and final velo- 
cities of a body. By the definition of motion, or quantity of 
motion (§ 47), we see that, if we multiply the change of velo- 
city, thus geometrically determined, by the mass of the body, 
we have the change of motion, (§ 48) referred to in Newton's 
law as the measure of the force which produces it. 

It is to be particularly noticed, that in this statement there 
is nothing said about the actual motion of the body before it 
was acted on by the force : it is only the change of motion 
that concerns us. Thus the same force will produce precisely 
the same change of motion in a body, whether the body be at 
rest, or in motion with any velocity whatever. 

66. Again, it is to be noticed that nothing is said as to 
the body being under the action of one force only ; so that we 
may logically put part of the second law in the following 
(appai'ently) amplified form : — 

When any forces whatever act on a body, then, whether 
the body be originally at rest or moving with any velocity 
and in any directioUy each force produces in the body the 
exact change of motion which it would have produced if it 
had acted singly on the body originally at rest 

67. A remarkable consequence follows immediately from 
this view of the second law. Since forces are measured by 
the changes of motion they produce, and their directions 
assigned by the directions in which these changes are pro- 
duced ; and since the changes of motion of one and the same 
body are in the directions of, and proportional to, the changes 
of velocity — a single force, measured by the resultant change 
of velocity, and in its direction, will be the equivalent of any 
number of simultaneously acting forces. Hence 

The resultant of any number of forces (applied at one 
point) is to be found by the same geometrical process cw the 
resultant of any number of simultaneous velocities. 

From this follows at once (§ 10) the construction of 
the Parallelogram of Forces for finding the resultant of two 
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forces acting at the same point, and the Polygon ofF(yrces for 
the resultant of any number of forces acting at a point. And, 
so far as a single particle is concerned, we have at once the 
whole subject of Statics. 

68. The second law gives us the means of measuring 
force^ and also of measuring the mass of a body. 

For, if we consider the actions of various forces upon 
the same body for equal times, we evidently have changes 
of velocity produced, which are proportional to the forces. 
The changes of velocity, then, give us in this case the means 
of comparing the magnitudes of different forces. Thus the 
velocities acquired in one second by the same mass (falling 
freely) at different parts of the earth's surface, give us the 
relative amounts of the earth's attraction at these places. 

Again, if equal forces be exerted on different bodies, the 
changes of velocity produced in equal times must be inversely 
as the masses of the various bodies. This is approximately 
the case, for instance, with trains of various lengths drawn by 
the same locomotive. 

Again, if we find a ca^e in which different bodies, each 
acted on by a force, acquire in the same time the same 
changes of velocity, the forces must be proportional to the 
masses of the bodies. This, when the resistance of the air 
is removed, is the case of falling bodies; and from it we 
conclude that the tueight of a body in any given locality, 
or the force with which the earth attracts it, is proportional to 
its mass. The student must be careful to observe that this 
is no mere truism, but is an important part of the grand Law 
of Oravitaticm, Gravity is not, like magnetism for instance, 
a force depending on the quality as well as the quantity 
of matter in a particle. ^ 

69. It appears, lastly, from this law, that every theorem 
of Kinematics connected with acceleration has its counter- 
part in Kinetics. Thus, for instance (§ 18), we see that 
the force, under which a particle describes any curve, may 
be resolved into two components, one in the tangent to the 
curve, the other towards the centre of curvature ; their 
magnitudes being the acceleration of momentum, and the 
product of the momentum into the angular velocity about 

4—2 
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the centre of curvature, respectively- In the case of ■ 
form motion, the first of these vanishes, or, the whole i 
is perpendicular to the direction of motion. When the 
no force perpendicular to the direction of motion, thei 
no curvature, or the path is a straight line. 

Hence, if we resolve the forces, acting on a partid 
mass m whose co-ordinates are Xy y, z, into the three i 
angular components X, F, Z^ we have 

"^Si* ^''^d?'~■^''^d?"■^• 
In many of the future chapters these equations will 
somewhat simplified hy assuming unity as the mass ot 
moving particle. When this cannot be done, it is soiaeti 
convenient to assume X, F, Z as the component forces 
unit mass, and the previous equations become 

m -y-j = TnJL , 06C. ; 

from which m may of course be omitted. 

[Some confusion is often introduced by the divisioi 
forces into " accelerating *' and " moving " forces ; and i1 
even stated occasionally that the former are of one, and 
latter ot four linear dimensions. The fact, however, is t 
an equation such as 

may be interpreted either as dynamical, or as merely ki 
matical. If kinematical, the meanings of the terms 
obvious ; if dynamical, the unit of mass must be understi 
as a factor on the left-hand side, and in that case X is 
a?-component, per unit of mass, of the whole force exerted 
the moving body.] 

If there be no acceleration, we have of course equilibrn 
among the forces. Hence the equations of motion of a parti 
are changed into those of equilibrium by putting 

cPx ^ 
^ = 0, &c. 
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{i:fO. We have, by means of the first two laws, arrived 

definition and a measure of force ; and have found how 

[ fj&mpound, and therefore how to resolve, forces ; and also 

j^'j^ to investigate the conditions of equilibrium or motion. 

a single particle subjected to given forces. But more 

lequired before we can completely understand the more 
® iplex cases of motion, especially those in which we have 
'^ kual actions between or amongst two or more bodies; such 

for instance, tensions or pressures or transference of energy 

any form. This is perfectly supplied by 
t 

71. Law III. To every action there is always an equal and 
^Mtrary reaction : or, the mxvtudl actions of any two bodies are 
]^^ays equal and oppositely directed in the same straight line. 

i^' If one body presses or draws another, it is pressed or 

Dc^itwn by this other with an equal force in the opposite 

rection. If any one presses a stone with his finger, his 

Iger is pressed with an equal force in the opposite direction 

r the stone. A horse, towing a boat on a canal, is dragged 

ickwards by a force equal to that which he impresses on the 

<wing-rope forwards. By whatever amount, and in what- 

ler direction, one body has its motion changed by impact 

' |K)n another, this other body has its motion changed by the 

'. |me amount in the opposite direction; for at each instant 

.,.aring the impact they exerted on each other equal and op- 

osite pressures. When neither of the two bodies has any 

>tation, whether before or after impact, the changes of velo- 

(ty -which they experience are inversely as their masses. 

^hen one body attracts another from a distance, this other 

i^rvltracts it with an equal and opposite force. 

p ♦ 72. We shall for the present take for granted, that the 
'kutual action between two particles may in every case be 

^Inagined as composed of equal and opposite forces in the 
Araight line joining them, two such equal and opposite forces 
pnstituting a " stress " between the particles. From this it 

jcillows that the sum of the quantities of motion, parallel to 

iiny fixed direction, of the particles of any system influencing 
one another in any possible way, remains unchanged by their 
mutual action ; also that the sum of the moments of momen- 
tum of all the particles round any line in a fixed direction in 
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space, and passing through any point moving uniformly in 
a straight line in any direction, remains constant. From 
the first of these propositions we infer that the centre of 
mass of any system of mutually influencing particles, if in 
motion, continues moving uniformly in a straight line, unless 
in so far as the direction or velocity of its motion is changed 
by stresses between the particles and some other matter not 
belonging to the system; also that the centre of mass of 
any system of particles moves just as all their matter, if con- 
centrated in a point, would move under the influence of forces 
equal and parallel to the forces really acting on its diflferent 
parts. From the second we infer that the axis of resultant 
rotation through the centre of mass of any system of par- 
ticles, or through any point either at rest or moving uniformly 
in a straight line, remains unchanged in direction, and the 
sum of moments of momenta round it remains constant if the 
system experiences no force from without. [This principle is 
sometimes called Conservation of Areas, a very misleading 
designation.] These results will be deduced analytically in 
Chap. XII. 

73. What precedes is founded upon Newton's own com- 
ments on the third law, and the actions and reactions con- 
templated are the pairs of forces, of which each pair consti- 
tutes a "stress." In the scholium appended, he makes the 
following remarkable statement, introducing another speci- 
fication of actions and reactions subject to his third law : — 

Si cestimetur agentis actio ex ejus vi et velocitate conjunc- 
tim ; et similiter resistentis reactio a^stimetur conjunctim ex ejus 
partium singularum velocitatibus et virihns resistendi ab earum 
attritione, cohcesione, pondere, et acceleratione oriundis ; erunt 
actio et reactio, in omni instrumentorum usu, sihi invicem sem- 
per cequales. 

In a previous discussion Newton has shewn what is to 
be understood by the velocity of a force or resistance; i.e., 
that it is the velocity of the point of application of the force 
resolved in the direction of the force. Bearing this in mind, 
we may read the above statement as follows : — 

// the Action of an agent he measured by its amount and its 
velocity conjointly; and if similarly, the Reaction of the resist- 
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ance be measured by the velocities of its several parts and their 
several amounts conjointly, whether these arise from friction, 
cohesion, weight, or acceleration; — Action and Reaction, in all 
combinations of moAihines, will he eqvxil and opposite. 

74. Newton here points out that resistances against 
acceleration are to be reckoned as reactions equal and oppo- 
site to the actions by which the acceleration is produced. 
Thus, if we consider any one material point of a system, its 
reaction against acceleration must be equal and opposite to the 
resultant of the forces which that point experiences, whether 
by the actions of other parts of the system upon it, or by the 
influence of matter not belonging to the system. In other 
words, it must be in equilibrium with these forces. Hence 
Newton's view amounts to this, that all the forces of the 
system, with the reactions against acceleration of the material 
points composing it, form groups of equilibrating systems for 
these points considered individually. Hence, by the prin- 
ciple of superposition of forces in equilibrium, all the forces 
acting on points of the system form, with the reactions against 
acceleration, an equilibrating set of forces on the whole sys- 
tem. This is the celebrated principle first explicitly stated 
and very usefully applied by D*Alembert in 1742 and still 
known by his name. 

Newton in the sentence just quoted lays, in an admirably 
distinct and compact manner, the foundations of the abstract 
theory of Energy^ which recent experimental discovery has 
raised to the position of the grandest of known physical laws. 
He points out, however, only its application to mechanics. 
The actio agentis, as he defines it, which is evidently equiva- 
lent to the product of the eflfective component of the force, into 
the velocity of the point at which it acts, is simply, in modem 
English phraseology, the rate at which the agent works, called 
the Power of the agent. The subject for measurement here 
is precisely the same as that for which Watt, a hundred years 
later, introduced the practical unit of a '* Horse-power^' or the 
rate at which an agent works when overcoming 33,000 times 
the weight of a pound through the distance of a foot in a 
minute ; that is, producing 550 foot-pounds of work per 
second. The unit, however, which is most generally conve- 
nient is that which Newton's definition implies, namely, the 
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rate of doing work in which the unit of work or energy 
is produced in the unit of time. 

75. Looking at Newton's words in this light, we see by 
§ 51 that they may be logically converted into the following 
form : — 

" Work done on any system of bodies (in Newton's state- 
ment, the parts of any machine) has its equivalent in work 
done against friction, molecular forces, or gravity, if there be 
no acceleration ; but if there be acceleration, part of the work 
is expended in overcoming the resistance to acceleration, and 
the additional kinetic energy developed is equivalent to the 
work so spent." 

When part of the work is done against molecular forces, 
as in bending a spring; or against gravity, as in raising a 
weight ; the recoil of the spring, and the fall of the weight, 
are capable, at any future time, of reproducing the work 
originally expended (§ 62). But in Newton's day, and long 
afterwards, it was supposed that work was absolutely lost by 
friction. 

76. If a system of bodies, given either at rest or in mo- 
tion, be influenced by no forces from without, the sum of the 
kinetic energies of all its parts is augmented in any time by 
an amount equal to the whole work done in that time by the 
mutual actions, which we may imagine as acting between its 
points. When the lines in which these actions act remain all 
unchanged in length, the forces do no work, and the sum of 
the kinetic energies of the whole system remains constant 
If, on the other hand, one of these lines varies in length during 
the motion, the mutual actions in it will do work, or will con- 
sume work, according as the distance varies with or against 
them. 

77. Experiment has shewn that the mutual actions be- 
tween the parts of any system of natural bodies always per- 
form, or always consume, the same amount of work during 
any motion whatever, by which the system can pass from one 
particular configuration to another : so that each configuration 
corresponds to a definite amount of kinetic energy. [For the 
apparent violation of this by friction, impact, &c., see § 78*.] 
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Hence no arrangement is possible, in which a gain of kinetic 
energy can be obtained when the system is restored to its 
initial configuration. In other words, "the Perpetuod Motion 
18 impossible'' 

78. The potential energy (§-62) of such a system, in the 
configuration which it has at any instant, is the amount of 
work that its mutual forces perform during the passage of the 
system from any one chosen configuration to the configura- 
tion at the time referred to. It is generally convenient so to 
fix the particular configuration, chosen for the zero of reckon- 
ing of potential energy, that the potential energy in every 
other configuration practically considered shall be positive. 

To put this in an analytical form, we have merely to 
notice that by what has just been said, the value of 



^/(^£+4'-4)^ 



is independent of the paths pursued from the initial to the 
final positions, and therefore that 

t {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) 

is a complete differential. If, in accordance with what has 
just been said, this be called —dV, F is the potential energy, 
and 

yr _ dV 

^^""5:^, 

Also, by the second law of motion, if m be the mass of 
a particle of the system whose co-ordinates are ar, y, «, we 
have 

Wj -1^/ = X^, &c. = &c. 



The integral is 



^X{mv')+V='H, 
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that is, the sum of the kinetic and potential energies is con- 
stant This is called the Conservation of JSnergy, 

In abstract dynamics, with which alone this treatise 
is concerned, there is loss of energy by friction, impact, &c. 
This we simply leave as loss, to be afterwards accounted for 
in physics. 

78*. [The theory of energy cannot be completed until we 
are able to examine the physical influences which accompany 
loss of energy. We then see that in every case in which 
energy is lost by resistance, heat is generated ; and we learn 
from Joule's investigations that the quantity of heat so gene- 
rated is a perfectly definite equivalent for the energy lost. 
Also that in no natural action is there ever a development of 
energy which cannot be accounted for by the disappearance 
of an equal amount elsewhere by means of some known phy- 
sical agency. Thus we conclude that, if any limited portion 
of the material universe could be perfectly isolated, so as to 
be prevented from either giving energy to, or taking energy 
from, matter external to it, the sum of its potential and kinetic 
energies would be the same at all times. But it is only when 
the inscrutably minute motions among small parts, possibly 
the ultimate molecules of matter, which constitute light, heat, 
and magnetism ; and the intermolecular forces of chemical 
affinity; are taken into account, along with the palpable 
motions and measurable forces of which we become cognizant 
by direct observation, that we can recognise the universally 
conservative character of all natural dynamic action, and per- 
ceive the bearing of the principle of reversibility on the whole 
class of natural actions involving resistance, which seem to 
violate it. It is not consistent with the object of the present 
work to enter into details regarding transformations of energy. 
But it has been considered advisable to introduce the very 
brief sketch given above, not only in order that the student 
may be aware, from the beginning of his reading, what an 
intimate connection exists between Dynamics and the modem 
theories of Heat, Light, Electricity, &c.; but also that we may 
be enabled to use such terms as "potential energy,* &c. in- 
stead of the unnatural "Force-functions" &c. which disfigure 
some of the modem analytical treatises on our subject] 
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CHAPTER III. 



RECTILINEAR MOTION. 



79. The simplest case of motion of a particle which we 
have to consider is that in a straight line. This may be caused 
by the applied force acting at every instant in the direction of 
motion ; or the particle may be supposed to be constrained 
to move in a straight line by being enclosed in a straight 
tube of indefinitely small bore. As already mentioned, § 69, 
we shall in every case suppose the mass of the particle to be 
unity. 

80. A particle moves in a straight line, ymder the action 
of any forces, whose resultant is in that line ; to determine 
the motion. 

Let P be the position of the particle at any time t, f the 
resultant acceleration along OP, being a fixed point in the 
line of motion. 



Let 0P= CO, then the equation of motion is (by § 69) 

dsj 
In this equation/ may be given as a function of x,oi-T- , 

or of t, or of any two or all three combined ; but in any case 

the first and second integrals of the equation (if they can be 

dx 
obtained) will give -%- and x in terms oit\ that is, the position 

and velocity of the particle at any instant will be known. 

The only one of these cases which we will now consider 
is that in which /is given as a function of x\ those in which 

dsi dos 

/is a function of -r- , pr of -^- and x, being reserved for the 
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Chapter on Motion in a Resisting Medium : while those in 
which / involves t explicitly possess little interest, as they 
cannot be procured except by 'special adaptations; and can 
even then appear only in an incomplete statement of the cir« 
cumstances of the particular arrangement. 

The simplest supposition we can make is that / is constant. 

81. A particle, projected from a given point with a given 
velocity y is acted on by a constant force in the line of its motion; 
to determine the position and velocity of the particle a;t any 
time. 

Let A be the initial position of the particle, P its position 
at any time t, v its velocity at that time, and / the constant 



4- 



acceleration of its velocity. Take any fixed point in the 
line of motion as origin, and let OA = a, OP = x. The 
equation of motion is 

S'/ <»• 

Integrating once, we have 

G being a constant to be determined by the initial circum- 
stances of the motion. Suppose the particle projected from 
A in the positive direction with velocity V, then when t = 0, 
v=V; hence C=V, and 

S=-=^+/* (2)- 



Integrating again, 



x = C' + Vt + ^/e. 
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But when t = 0, x = a; hence C = a, and 

x^a + Vt + ^fi^ (3). 

Equations (2) and (3) give the velocity and position of the 
particle in terms of t; and the velocity may be determined in 
terms of x by eliminating t between them : but the same 
result will be obtained more directly by multiplying (1) by 

djs « 

-r: and integrating. This gives the equation of energy 

But when a? = a, v = F; hence 0" = -^ — fa, and 
W = lv+nx-a) (4). 



82. The most important case of the motion of a particle 
under the action of a constant acceleration in its line of 
motion is that of gravity. For the weights of bodies at a 
given latitude may be considered constant at small distances 
above the Earth's surface, and therefore if we denote the 
acceleration due to the Earth's, attraction by g, and consider 
the particle to be projected vertically downwards, equations 
(2), (3), (4) of § 81 become 



v=^V+gt 

x = a+ Vt + igf 

lv'-^l'r+g{x--a) 



(-4), 



X being measured as before from a fixed point 
in the line of motion. As a particular instance 
suppose the particle to be dropped from rest at 0. 
At that instant A coincides with 0, and a = 0, 
F=0. 



A 
P 
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Hence v=gt (1), 

« = i^ (2), 

1^=9' (3). 

The last of these equations may also he ohtained from 

__ d^x __dv __dv dx _ dv 
^*"d? ''~di''^~dt~'^dM 

by a single integration. 

83. As another particular instance, suppose the particle 
to he projected vertically upwards. Here it must be re- 
membered that if we measure x upwards from the point of 
projection, the acceleration tends to diminish x and the 
equation of motion is 

d^x 

In other respects the solution is the same. Taking, 
therefore, a = in equations {A) and changing the sign of g, 
we obtain 

v=V-gt (4), 

x=^Vt-\gf (5), 

\rf = \r-9x (6). 

From equation (4) we see that the velocity continually 

V 

diminishes, and becomes zero when ^=— ; and from (6) that 

the height corresponding to t; = 0, or the greatest height to 

which the particle will ascend, is -^ . After this the velocity 

becomes negative, or the particle begins to descend, and 

(5) shews that it will return to the point of projection when 

2F 
^ = — , as a? then becomes : and the velocity with which 

g 
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it returns to that point is, by (6), equal to the velocity of 
projection. 

84. A particle descends a smooth inclined plane vmder 
the acceleration of gravity^ tlie motion taking place in a vertical 
plane perpendicular to the intersection of the inclined with any 
horizontal plane; to determine the motion. 

Let P be the position of the particle at any time t on the 
inclined plane OA, OP = x its distance from a fixed point 




in the line of motion, and let a be the inclination of OA to 
the horizontal line AB. The only impressed force on the 
particle is its weight g which acts vertically downwards, and 
this may be resolved into two, g sin a along, and g cos a 
perpendicular to OA, Besides these there is the unknown 
force jB, the pressure on the plane, which is perpendicular 
to OA : but neither this nor the component g cos a can aflfect 
the motion along the plane. The equation of motion is 
therefore 

d?x 

the solution of which, as jr sin a is constant, is included in 
that of the proposition of § 82, and all the results for particles 
moving vertically under the action of gravity will be made 
to apply to it by writing ^r sin a for g. Thus, if the particle 



^ 
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start from rest at 0, we get from equations (1), (2), (3) of 
§ 82 by this means, 

t;=;y sin a . t (1), 

x^^gsina.f (2), 

^t;'=^sina.a; (3). 

At 

86. Equation (3) proves an important property with 
regard to the velocity acquired at any point of the descent. 
For, draw P^ parallel to -4JB, and let it meet the vertical line 
through in N^ then if v be the velocity at P, we have 

-t;* = jrsina. OP 
It 

=g.ON. 

• 

Comparing this with equation (3) of § 82, we see that 
the velocity at P is the same as that which a particle would 
acquire by falling freely from rest through the vertical dis- 
tance 0N\ in other words the velocity at any point, of a 
particle sliding down a smooth inclined plane, is that due to 
the vertical height through which it has descended ; a par- 
ticular case of the conservation of energy. 

86. Again from (2) we derive immediately the following 
curious and useful result. 

The times of descent dovm all chords drawn through the 
highest or lowest point of a vertical circle are equal. 

Let AB be the vertical diameter of the circle, A G any 
chord through A ; join BC\ then if T be the time of descent 
down A C, we have by equation (2) of § 84, 

AG =^yT^ cos BAG. 

But AG =^AB cos BAG; whence 

AB^\gT\ 
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which, heing independent of the position of the chord, gives 
the same time of descent for all. 




It may similarly be shewn that the time of descent down 
all chords through B is the same. In fact parallel chords, 
drawn through A and B respectively, are of equal length. 




To find the straight line of swiftest descent to a given curve 
^ from any point in the same vertical plane, all that is required 
is to draw a circle having the given point as the upper ex- 
tremity of its vertical diameter, and the smallest which can 
meet the curve. Hence if BC be the curve, A the point, 
draw AD vertical ; and, with centre in AD, describe a circle 
passing through A and touching BG, Let P be the point of 
contact, then AP is the required line. For, if we take any 

T. D. 5 
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other point, p, in BC, Ap cuts the circle in some point q, and 
time down Ap > time down Aq, i.e. > time down AP. 

If the given curve be not plane, or if it be required 

to find the straight line of swiftest descent to a surfkee, 

a sphere must be described passing through A, with centre 

in AD, so as to touch the curve or surface; and the proof 

. is precisely as before. 

87. In § 84 we have supposed the inclined plane to be 
smooth, but the motion will still be constantly accelerated 
when the plane is rough. For since there is no motion, 
and therefore no acceleration, perpendicular to OA (see fig. 
§ 84), we must have 

= ^-5rcosa. (§69). 

If fi thQn be the coefficient of kinetic friction, which is 
known by experiment to be independent of the velocity of the 
particle, the retardation of friction will be fiR or fig cos a, 
and the equation of motion will become 

^ =5r sin a -/igr cos a, 

the second member still being constant, and the solution there- 
fore similar to those we have already considered. 

^ 88. When a particle moves under an attraction in its line 

of motion, varying directly as the distance of the particle from 
a fixed point in that line, to determine the motion. 

Let be the fixed point, P the position of the particle at 
any time t, v its velocity at that time, and let OP = a?. Then 



. JJLiC 

if /tt be the acceleration of a particle due to the attraction at 
a unit of distance from 0, which is supposed known, and is 
called the strength of the attraction, the acceleration at P 
will be yi^y and if it be directed towards will tend to 
diminish a?. Therefore the equation of motion is 
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4 

or ^ + Ataj = (1). 

Multiplying this equation by -^ , and integrating, we 
obtain 



^(tT = .^(«'-«^) (2). 



2 \d« / 2 
the equation of energy. This may be written 

dt \ \ 

dx hjfjb »J{c?'- a?) ' 

the negative sign being employed if we suppose the motion 
to be towards 0, and a being the distance from the centre at 
which the velocity is zero. Integrating again, 

Vji(«-T) = cos"'|; 

or aj = acos V/i(< — t) (3), 

the complete integral of (1) ; involving two arbitrary constants 
a and t, the values of which are to be determined from the 
initial distance, and the velocity of projection. Thus from (3), 

— =t; = — ^yLtasin v/i(^ — t) (4).^ ^'- '-' '- 

89. Suppose the particle to be projected from A in the 
positive direction with the velocity F, and let OA = b ; then 
when ^ = 0, we have a; = 6, v = F ; and therefore from (3) 
and (4) 

6 = a cos V/L6T, 

F = a V/L6 sin Jfir^ 

which determine a and r, and then (3) and (4) give the 
position and velocity of the particle at any instant. The 
velocity in terms of x is obtained directly from (2), for when 
0? = a, we have t; = F; whence F* = /i (a* — 6*), and 

i,« = F» + M(a'-a;«) 

5—2 



•Cn« 
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90. Equations (3) and (4) give periodical values of x and 
Vy such that all the circumstances of motion are the same at 

the time t-\- -j- as at the time t They also shew that the 

velocity becomes zero when i = t, and that the correspond- 
ing value of X is the greatest possible. Hence the par- 
ticle will move in the positive direction to a distance a from 

0, and then begin to return. Also, since when ^Ifiit — t) = tt, 
we have t; = again, and x = — a, it will pass through O, 
move to an equal distance on the other side, and so on : the 
time of a complete oscillation, that is, the time from its leav- 
ing any point until it passes through it again in the same 

27r 
direction, beins: -r- . This result is remarkable, as it shews 

that the time of oscillation is independent of the velocity and 
distance of projection, and depends solely on the strength of 
the centre of attraction. 

The above proposition includes the motion of a particle 
within a homogeneous sphere of ordinary matter, in a straight 
bore to the centre. For the attraction of such a sphere on a 
particle within it is proportional to the distance from the 
centre, and the equation of motion is therefore the same as 
that which we have just considered. 

91. Suppose itself to be in motion in the line OA, and 
let f denote its position at time L The equation of motion 

and is integrable when f is given in terms of t This may 
be at once changed into the Equation of relative motion 

which is the same as when the point is at rest if --— = 0, 

i.e. if the velocity of be constant. If move with constant 
acceleration, a, the oscillatory motion will be the same as be- 
fore, but the mean position will be - behind 0. 
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92. If we have a repulsion from the centre, the equation 
of motion becomes 

the integral of which is known to be 

and the motion is not oscillatory. If, when < = 0, x = a, 
V = — a Vm, the particle constantly approaches the centre but 
never reaches it, 

93. It is to be remarked that we cannot always apply i 
the same equation of motion to the negative and positive sides 1 
of the origin as we have done in the case of § 88. Our being [, 
able to do so arises from the fact that the expression, fix, for 
acceleration changes sign with x; for by looking at the figure 
it will be seen that when x is negative the acceleration tends 
to increase x algebraically, and the equation ought properly 
to be written 

cPx 

In general, when the acceleration is proportional to the n*** 
power of the distance, the equations of motion for the posi- 
tive and negative sides of the origin are respectively 

(Px _ n 

and ;^='^^("^)* 

- The only cases, therefore, in which the same equation of 
motion will apply to both sides of the origin, occur when n is 

of the form ^r—, — zr , where m, m are any whole numbers in- 

eluding zero, since it is only in these cases that we have 

-{-xf^x\ 

9 

94. In other cases the investigation of the motion will 
generally consist of two parts, one for each side of the origin; 
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2wi + 1 . 
and in one case even when n is of the form ^r— ^ — =- it is 

2m + 1 

necessary to consider these parts separately, because the foma 

of the integral is not sufficiently general to include both. 

This is when m = and m'= — 1, for in that case the equation 

of motion becomes 



cPx 



= -^ 



de X 

dos 
Multiplying this by -^ and integrating we have 

which becomes impossible when w is negative. But it is evi- 
dent that we may then write the integral 



Kfi-a-.Hi--'). 



which is, of course, the proper form for the negative side of the 
origin. These equations cannot generally be integrated far- 
ther, but we will shew towards the end of the Chapter how 
the time of reaching the origin may be determined. 

96. A particle, constrained to move in a straight line, is 
acted on by an attraction always directed to a point outside 
the line, and varying directly 05 the distance of the particle 
from that point, to determine the motion. 

The constraint here contemplated may be conceived by 
considering the particle either as an indefinitely small ring 
sliding on a thin smooth wire, or as a material particle sliding 
in a smooth tube of indefinitely small bore. 

Let AB be the straight line, P the position of the particle 
at any time, the point to which the attraction on P is 
always directed. Draw ON perpendicular to AB, and let 
NP=x; then if 0P= r, and if fju as formerly be the attraction 
at a unit of distance, the attraction on P along PO is /Mr, This 
may be resolved into two, one along and the other perpen- 
dicular to AB, of which the latter has no effect on the motion 
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of the particle. The equation of motion is, therefore, since 
the acceleration is fir cos OPN or iiPN^ 

the same as in § 88. The motion of the particle will there- 
fore be oscillatory about N, the time of a complete oscillation 




27r 
being -j- , and all the circumstances of motion the same as 

for a free particle moving in AB under the action of an equal 
centre placed at N. 

96. A particle moves in a straight line under the action 
of an Uttra^tion always directed to a point in the line and 
varying inversely as the sqrmre of the distance from that point; 
to determine the motion. 

Let be the fixed point, P the position of the particle at 



4t 



A 

— • 



time tj OP^x) the equation of motion is 

d^x ^ fi 

fjL being, as before, the acceleration at unit distance from 0, 
or the strength of the centre. 

dtV 
Multiplying by -^ and integrating, we get 
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the equation of energy, supposing the particle to start from 
rest at a point A distant a from 0, 



l(dx\* v' (1 IN ,,. 



which gives the velocity of the particle at any distance ac 
from the origin. Again from (1) 

dt '^ y acD 

the negative sign being taken, since in the motion towards O, 
X diminishes as t increases. This gives 

X 



A/(ax — x) 



dx Y 2/A* 

— /a i^ a — 2a? _ a 1 ) 

"V 2ii' t2V(aa?-a?*) 2V(cM?-^)r 



Integrating, we have 



Hence j./ — t^ts/[ax-'a?) — ^vers"^ — h-^- > 



which is the relation between x and t 



97. Putting a? = 0, we find that the time of arriving at 
Ois 



2 V 2a*' 
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and (1) shews that the velocity at is infinite. On this 
account we are precluded from applying our formulae to 
determine the motion after arriving at 0\ but it is to be 
observed that, although at any point very near to there is a 
very great attraction tending towards 0, at the point itself 
there is no attraction at all : and therefore the particle, ap- 
proaching the centre with an indefinitely great velocity, must 
pass through it. Also, everything being the same at equal 
distances on either side of the centre, we see that the motion 
must be checked as rapidly as it was generated, and therefore 
the particle will proceed to a distance on the other side of S 
equal to that from which it started. The motion will then 
continue oscillatory. 

98. The above case of motion includes that of a body 
falUng from a great height above the Earth's surface. For a 
sphere attracts an external particle with an intensity varying 
inversely as the square of the distance of the particle from 
its centre, and therefore if x be the distance of a body from 
the Earth's centre, R the Earth's radius, and g the kinetic 
measure of gravity on unit of mass at the Earth's surface, the 
equation of motion will be 

the same equation as before, if we write /a for gW, The re- 
sults just obtained will therefore apply to this case. Thus if 
we wish to find the velocity which a body would acquire in 
falling to the Earth's surface from a height h above it, we 
have from (1), putting /a = 5r£*, 



V-^^^.-wv^> 



and therefore if V be the velocity when x= B, i.e. the re- 
quired velocity. 

If h be small compared with R, this may be written 

|f'=^a(i4+&c.). 
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from which we see the amount of error introduced by thiec 
ordinary formula, § 82, 



If the fall be from an infinite distance, a = oo , and wi 
have 



Ui 



Expressed in terms of the radius and the mean density oi 
the Earth, this becomes 



-F* = 



4}7rp 



R\ 



ffea 



which is the kinetic energy acquired by unit of mass falling 
from rest in infinite space to the Earth's surface. ku 



:iii 



99. A particle is constrained to move in a straight line,^ 
and is acted on hy an attraction, always directed to a poinPA 
outside that line, and varying inversely as the square of the^ 
distance from that point; to determine the motion. 

Let AB be the straight line, P the position of the particle 
at any time, the point to which the attraction is always ^ 




directed, fi the strength of the centre. Draw ^-^perpendicular 

to AB and let ON==b,NP = x; then the attraction on P \\^ 

along FO is ^r^a* ^^^y as in § 95J the only part of this ^^ 

which produces motion is the resolved part along PN. There- ^ 
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Fore the equation of motion is 



-^ ^--gp, cos OPN- 



fix 



(a!' + 6')l 



(1). 



Multiplying by -^ and integrating, we have 



2\dtJ 2 (a^ + b'')i {d' + b^)V 

where a is the distance from N to the point where the velocity 
is zero. 

100. This equation cannot generally be integrated farther, 
but in this and every similar case the integration can be per- 
formed if we suppose x always very small. Suppose the 
particle to have been at rest at JV, and to have been slightly 
displaced from this position of equilibrium, the displacement 

a? 
being so small that throughout the motion p may be neglected 

OS 

in comparison with j- . We have from (1), 

= - ^ nearly ; 

cPx fix 

the same form of equation of motion as that of § 88. The 
motion will therefore be oscillatory, the time of each small 



-. 
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101. A particle moves in a straight line under the action 
of attraction varying inversely as the n^ power of the distance of 
ihe particle from a fixed point in that line ; to determine the 
motion. 

Measuring x as before, the equation of motion will be 

d^x __ fi 

doc 
Multiplying by -^ and integrating, we have 

2\dt) "2"" ""n-lW"' a*-V ''^ ^' 

supposing the particle to start from rest at a distance a frona 
the fixed point. 

(P. 102. This equation^cannot generally be integrated farther, 

but if we suppose the particle to have started from a point at 
an infinite distance, we have a = oo , and 



v^ = 



2fi 



n — L X 
where v is the velocity firom infinity, at the distance x. 

We have therefore in this particular case 

dt-^n^lJ'jr} 
dt In- 1\* -' 



or 






Integrating this between the limits a; = a, a; = j3, we have 
for the time of moving from ^ = a to a; = j8, 



2 /n-l\*,^' o'f\ 
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103. To find T, the time of oscillation, when the ampli- 
tude of oscillation is 2a, 



2[dt) n-lW'' a""v' 



dt__ /n-l I g""* a^ '' 
dx~ V "in Vo*-*-ar-" 

Pat pr'-.; ^» » .A'; 

«+i 
and T = -r-^^^ -/ sT'' ^{l-^zyUz. 



n-t-l 



4ta 






J2fi{n-l) 



n+l 



«4a»Vn^l^ 



r 



104. The above solution fails when n = 1, but the time 
of &UiDg to the centre may be found as follows. The equation 
for this case, as given in ^ d4f, is 



1 fdxV . a 



smce when x»a, -,- = 0. Hence 

at 

r^-dt 



^''^"'T^' 
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the negative sign being taken since x diminishes as t increases. 
Put T for the required time, then 



J i 



• dx 



'Ai 



To transform the integral, put ^/ log- = y. Then we 
have 

w = ae'^y and ;t- = — iae'^y, 
and the limits of y are and oo . Hence 

Jo 
= 2a . ^ Vtt. 

Hence T = a ^ ^ , 

and is therefore directly as the distance traversed. 

105. A particle is constrained to move in a straight line, 
and is a^ted on by an attraction directed to a point not in 
that line, and expressed by a function <f> (r) of the distance; to 
determine the time of a small oscillation. 

Employing the same notation as in § 99, the acceleration 

OS 

along PO being <^(r), its^ component along PN is ^ W-, 
therefore the equation of motion is 

ax t / \ ^ 

But r = ,l{V + a?)=h^{l + 'pj 

= 6 approximately. 



r 
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cPx 6(b) ^ 
Hence -^ + — r— a? = 0, 

and therefore by § 90, the time of a small oscillation is 



V *(6)' 



2- "^(6) 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A body is projected vertically upwards with a velocity 
which will carry it to a height 2g ; shew that after three 
seconds it will be descending with a velocity g. 

(2) Find the position of a point on the circumference of 
a vertical circle, in order that the time of rectilinear descent 
from it to the centre may be the same as the time of descent 
to the lowest point 

(3) The straight line down which a particle will slide in 
the shortest time from a given point to a given circle in the 
same vertical plane, is the line joining the point to the upper 
or lower extremity of the vertical diameter, according as the 
point is within or without the circle. 

(4) Find the locus of all points from which the time of 
rectilinear descent to each of two given points is the same. 
Shew also that in the particular case in which the given 
points are in the same vertical, the locus is formed by the 
revolution of a rectangular hyperbola. 

9 (5) Find the line of quickest descent from the focus to 
a parabola whose axis is Vertical and vertex upwards, and 
shew that its length is equal to that of the latus rectum. 

»/ (6) Find the straight line of quickest descent from the 
focus of a parabola to the curve when the axis is horizontal. 

(7) The locus of all points in the same vertical plane for 
which the least time of sliding down an inclined plane to 
a circle is constant is another circle. 
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(8) Two bodies fall in the same time from two given 
points in space in the same vertical down two straight lines 
drawn to any point of a surface ; shew that the surface is an 
equilateral hyperboloid of revolution, having the given points 
as vertices. 

(9) Find the form of a curve in a vertical plane, such 
that if heavy particles be simultaneously let fall from each 
point of it so as to slide freely along the normal at that point, 
they may all reach a given horizontal straight line at the 
same instant. 

(10) A semicycloid is placed with its axis vertical and 
vertex downwards, and from different points in it a number of 
particles are let fall at the same instant, each moving- down 
the tangent at the point from which it sets out ; prove that 
they will reach the involute (which passes through the vertex) 
all at the same instant. 

(11) A particle moves in a straight line under the action ^ 

of an attraction varying inversely as the f ^ ) power of the 

distance ; shew that the velocity acquired by falling from an 
infinite distance to a distance a from the centre is equal to the 
velocity which would be acquired in moving from rest at a 

distance a to a distance -j . 

4 

(12) A particle moves in a straight line from a distance a y 
towards a centre of attraction varying inversely as the cube 
of the distance ; shew that the whole time of descent 

(13) A particle is placed at a given point between two y 
centres of equal intensity attracting directly as the distance ; 
to determine the motion and the time of an oscillation. 

Let 2a be the distance between the centres, a? the distance 
of the particle at any time, from the middle point between 
them, then the equation of motion is 
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= — 2fix. 
Hence, the time of an oscillation = 



(14) If a particle begin to move directly towards a fixed 
centre which repels witn an intensity = /a (distance), and 

with an initial velocity = ;a^ (initial distance), prove that it 
will continually approach the fixed centre, but never attain 
to it. 

/ (15) A particle acted upon by two centres of attraction, 
each attracting with an intensity varying inversely as the 
square of the distance, is projected from a given point be- 
tween them, to find the velocity of projection that the particle 
may just arrive at the neutral point of attraction and remain 
at rest there. 

If /A, /a' be the strength of the centres ; a. , o^ the distances 
of the point of projection from them ; and F the initial velo- 
city ; we have 

(16) Supposing the earth a homogeneous spheroid of 
equilibrium, the time of descent of a body let fall from any 
point P on the surface down a hole bored to 'the centre C, 
varies as CP, and the velocity at the centre is constant. 

(17) A material particle placed at a centre of attraction 
varying as the distance, is urged from rest by a constant force 
which acts for one-sixth of the time of a complete oscillation 
about the centre, ceases for the same period, and then acts as 
before, shew that the particle will then be retained at rest, 
aad that the distances moved through in the two periods are 
equal. 

(18) A body moves from rest at a distance a towards 
a centre of attraction varying inversely as the distance, shew 
that the time of describing the space between ^a and p'a will 

be a maximum if )9 = — ^ — . 

^2(^1) 
T. D. '6 
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(19) If the time of a body's descent in a straight line 
towards a given centre of attraction vary inversely as the 
square of the distance fallen through, determine the law of the 
attraction. 

(20) Assuming the velocity of a body falling to a centre 

_ , where a is the initial and a? 

the variable distance from the centre, find the law of the 
attraction. 

(21) Find the time of falling to the centre when the 
attraction x (dist.)"^. 

(22) Shew that the time of descent, to a centre of at- 
traction oc (dist.)"', through the first half of the initial dis- 
tance, is to that through the last half as tt + 2 : tt — 2. 

(23) A particle descends to a centre of attraction, inten- 
sity Gc (dist.)*. Find n so that the velocity acquired from 
infinity to distance a, shall be equal to that acquired from 
distance a to distance J a, from the centre. 

^ (24) A particle is placed at the extremity of the axis of a 
thin attracting cylinder of infinite length and of radius a, 
shew that its velocity after describing a space x is propor- 
tional to 



/' 



a 



(25) A particle falls to an infinite hotnogeneous solid 
bounded by parallel plane faces, find the time of descent. 

(26) Every point of a fine uniform ring repels with an 
intensity oc (dist.)''^ find the time of a small oscillation in its 
plane, about the centre. 

(27) Shew that a body 6anhot move so that the ve- 
locity shall vary as the distance from the beginning of the 
motion. And if the velocity vary as the cube root of that 
distance, determine the acceleration, and the time of describ- 
ing a given distance. 



>/' 
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y 

^ (28) Shew that the time of quickest descent down a focal 
chord of a parabola whose axis is vertical is 

9' 
where { is the latus rectum. 

(29) An ellipse is suspended with its major axis vertical, 
find the diameter down which a particle will fall in the least 
time, and the limiting value of the excentricity that this may 
not be the axis major itself. 

(30) Particles slide down chords from a point to a curved 
surface, under the attraction of a plane whose attraction is as 
the distance, and they reach the surface in the same time ; 
shew that the surface is generated by the revolution (about a 
line whose length is a through perpendicular to the plane) 
of the curve whose polar equation about is 

p cos ^ = a {1 — cos (A cos 0)], 

(31) If the particles commence their motion at the surface, 
and reach after a given time, the equation of the generating 
curve is 

pcosO^a {sec {k cos 0) — 1}, 

(32) Prove that the times of falling through a given dis- 
tance AG towards a centre fif, under the action of two attrac- 
tions, one of which varies as the distance, and the other is con- 
stant and equal to the original value of the first, are as the 
arc (whose versed sine is A G) to the chord, in a circle whose 
radius is A8. 

(33) The earth being supposed a thin uniform spherical 
shell, in the surface of which a circular aperture of given radius 
is made, if a particle be dropped from the centre of the aper- 
ture, determine its velocity at any point of the descent. 

(34) If a particle fall down a radius of a circle under the 
action of an attraction oc (i))' in the centre, and ascend the 
opposite radius under the action of a repulsion of equal in- 
tensity at equal distances from the centre, shew that it will 
acquire a velocity which is a geometric mean between the 
radius and the intensity at the circumference. 

6—2 
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(35) If a particle fall to a centre of attraction of inten- 
sity QC (D) ; determine the constant attraction which would 
produce the effect in the same time, and compare the final 
velocities. 

(36) Find the equation of the curve down each of whose 
tangents a particle will slide to the horizontal axis in a given 
time. 

(37) A sphere is composed of an infinite number of free 
particles, equally distributed, which gravitate to each other 
without interfering; supposing the particles to have no initial 
velocity, prove that the mean density about a given particle 
will vary inversely as the cube of its distance from the centre. 

(38) Prove that if FQ be a chord of quickest descent from 
one curve in a vertical plane to another, the tangents at P and 
Q are parallel and FQ bisects the angles between the normals 
and the vertical. 

(39) A rough horizontal plane has the coefficients of fric- 
tion at any point proportional to the distance from a fixed 
point 8 to which an attraction tends whose intensity is 
/Lt (dist.)"', prove that if a particle be placed at a distance 
a tan a from S it will arrive at 8 in time 



a' 



- -log (sec 2a), 

a being the distance at which the particle must be placed so 
as to be on the point of moving. 

(40) If a particle F move from rest under the action of 
an attraction tending to a point S measured by the accelera- 
tion n'/SP, determine the time from rest to rest; and shew 
that, if a smaU constant retardation /act through a portion of 
the path extending equally on each side of 8 the time will be 
unaltered, and the diminution of the amplitude of one oscilla- 

tion will be -^ cos nr, r being the time when the disturbance 

begins. 
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(41) A fine thread having two masses each equal to P 
suspended at its extremities is hung over two smooth pegs in 
the same horizontal line ; a mass Q is then attached to the 
middle point of the portion of the string between the pegs, 
and allowed to descend under gravity ; shew that the velocity 
of Q at any depth x below the horizontal line is 

(42) An elastic string has its ends fastened to the ends 
of a rod of equal length. The middle point of the string is 
fastened, and at that point is placed a centre of repulsion, 

which repels every particle of the rod with an intensity . ,. g , 

^CllSu.)" 

The rod is then moved parallel to itself through a distance 
equal to half its length. If in this position the elasticity of 
the string is such that the rod is in equilibrium, shew that if 
slightly displaced perpendicular to its length, the time of a 
small oscillation 



*'^V;,(5 + V2)' 



^ (43) A particle moves in a straight line under an attraction ^ 
to a centre in the straight line fiX'\-2fA-Y , ^^^ starts from 

(X 

rest at a distance a from the centre ; shew that after a time t 
the distance from the centre will be 



acn(V/^. k), 



f^i 



where --=^4^ - . • 
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CHAPTER IV, 

PARABOLIC MOTION. 

106, In this chapter we intend to treat principally of the 
motion of a free particle which is subject to the action of 
forces whose resultant is parallel to a given fixed line. 

The simplest case of course will be when that resultant is 
constant. The problem then becomes the determination of 
the motion of a projectile in vacuo and unresisted, since the 
attraction of the earth may be considered within moderate 
limits as constant and parallel to a fixed line. This we wiU 
now consider. 

107. A free particle moves under the action of a vertical 
attraction whose intensity is constant ; to determine the form 
of the path, and the circumstances of its description. 

Taking the axis of x horizontal and in the vertical plane 
and sense of projection, and that of y vertically upwards, it 
is evident that the particle will continue to move in the plane 
of ary, as it is projected in it, and is subject to no force which 
would tend to withdraw it from that plane. 

The equations of motion then are 

d1^ ^' df ^' 

if ^be the kinetic measure of the attraction per unit of mass. 

Suppose that the point from which the particle is projected 
is taken as origin, that the velocity of projection is V, and 
that the direction of projection makes an angle a with the 
axis of X, 

The first and second integrals of the above equations will 
then be 

dX -rr dy TT- • 

^=Fcosa, -^ = Vsma-0 (1). 

x^Vco^a.t, y = Fsina. t — ^gf (2). 
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These equations give the co-ordinates of the particle and 
its velocity parallel to either axis for any assumed value of 
the time. 

Eliminating t between equations (2) we obtain the equa- 
tion of the trajectory, viz. 

y=^a?tana- ^ , ./ , x* (3), 

•^ 2 K^ cos a ^ ^ 

which shews that the particle will move in a parabola whose 
axis is vertical, and vertex upwards. 

108. Equation (.3) may be written 

, 2F'sinacosa 2F*cos*a 

9 9 

F'sinacosaX* 2 F' cos' a/ F*sin*a^ 



or 



/ _ K'smacosg y 2 K* cos* a / __ V ' sm' a \ 

\ ff / 9 V W~}' 



By comparing this with the equation of a parabola re- 
ferred to its vertex as origin, we find for the co-ordinates x^^y^ 
of the vertex 

_ F' sin a cos a _ '^ sin*a 

Hence we obtain the equation of the directrix 
y = y. .+ i (parameter) = —^-~ + -^ = ^ . 

Now if V be the velocity of the particle at any point of 
its path, 

= (V cos» a) + ( F* 8in» a - 2 Vg sin a . < +/f) 

= V*-2g {V sin a. t-igf) 

= F* - igif. by (2). 
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To acquire this velocity in fsdling firom rest, the par- 
tide must have fallen (§ 82) through a height — , or 

^ y, ie. through the distance from the directrix. 

109. To find the time of flight along a horijgontal plane. 

Put y = in equation (3). The corresponding values 

2F* 
of X are and — sin a cos a. But the horizontal velocity 

is Fcosx Hence the time of .flight is ; and, ceteris 

if 

paribus, varies as the sine of the elevaiion (inclination to the 
horizon) of the direction of projection. 

110. To find tiie time of flight along an inclined plane 
passing through the point of projection. 

Let its intersection with the plane of projection make an 
angle )S with the horizon ; it is evident that we have only to 
eliminate y between (3) and y = a? tan p. 

This gives for the abscissa of the point where the pro- 
jectile meets the plane, 

2F« 



X. = 



(sin a cos a ~ tan /9 cos* a) 



' 9 
_ 2F*costtsin(a~ff) 
"" gco&fi 

Hence time of flight 

_ x^ _2F sin(g~j8) 
"" Fcosa g cosyS 

111. To find the direction of projection which gives the 
greatest range on a given plane. 

F* 
The range on the horizontal plane is — sin 22. For a 

given value of F this will be greatest when 

a IT IT 
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That on the inclined plane is — ^, or 

^ cosp 

77: cos a sin (a — 8). 

g cosrp ^ ^ 

That this may be a maximum for a given value of V we 
Tnnst equate to zero its differential coefficient with respect to 
a, -which gives the equation 

cos a cos (a — )3) — sin a sin (a — )3) = 0, 

or cos(2a-)S)=0; 



-wrLence 



-\{h^)- 



Hence the direction of projection required for the greatest 
range makes with the vertical an angle 



l-'^id"-^)' 



that is, it bisects the angle between the vertical and the plane 
on which the range is measured. 

112. To find the elevation necessary to the particles pass- 
ing through a given point. 

Suppose the point in the axis of x and distant a firom the 
origin. Then we must have 

F* 

— sin 2a = a, 

9 

F* 
so that a must not be greater than — . 

9 
Let a' be the smallest positive angle whose sine is ^^ . 

The admissible values of a are ^ and — ^ — > so that we 

see there are two directions in which a particle may be pro- 
jected so as to reach the given point, and that these are 

equally inclined to the direction of projection (ot = t) which 

gives the greatest range. 
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Suppose the given point to lie in the plane which makes 
an angle )8 with the horizon. Then if its abscissa be a, we 
must have 

——-3 cos a sin (a -^) =a. 
g cos p 

If a', a" be the two values of a which satisfy this equa- 
tion, we must have 

cos a' sin (a — )8) = cos a" sin (a" — ^) ; 
and therefore a" — )8 = ;r - a , 



or 



''-l{h^)-l{h^)-'- 



Hence, as before, the two directions of projection, which 
enable the particle to strike a point in ^ given plane through 
the point of projection, are equally inclined to the direction of 
projection required for the greatest range along that plane. 

113. To find the envelop of all the trajectories correspond- 
ing to different values of a. 

Differentiating equation (3) with respect to a, we get 

4 gx sin a ^ 
sec'a — %^8 — a— = 0, 
F* cos' a 

or tana = — (4). 

gx ^ 

The elimination of a between (3) and (4) gives us as the 
equation of the required envelop 

^ 2g W 



or 



"^ 9 V 29)- 



This represents a parabola, whose axis is vertical, whose 
focus is the point of projection, and whose vertex is in the 
common directrix of the trajectories. 
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It will easily be seen from what has gone before that there 
are two directions of projection^ so that the particle may pass 
through any given point within this parabola, only one for a 
point on it; and of course there is no possibility of its reaching 
(with the given velocity V) any point without this parabola. 

114. By a somewhat simpler method of considering the a 
problem we might easily have arrived ^.t some of the more 
obvious properties of the trajectory, thus 

Take the direction of projection as the axis of x, and the 
vertical downwards from the point of projection as that of y. 
By the second law of motion we may consider the velocity 
due to projection to be maintained constant (= V) parallel to 
the axis of a?, while we have in addition parallel to the axis 
of y the portion due to gravity as investigated in § 82. 



Hence 



a?= rt) 

y = yn 



at any time, 



2F* 
and therefore x^ = y, 

9 

the equation of a parabola referred to a diameter and the 
tangent at its vertex. The distance of the origin from the 

directrix, being \^ of the coefficient of y, is ^"" » ^^^ ^^ 
velocity due to a fall through that height is as before 



\/(^^-D-''- 



116. Many properties of parabolic motion are more easily*. RR 
obtained by geometry than by analysis. We give a few! 
examples. 

Thus suppose in the figure to be the point of projection, 
MN the directrix common to the trajectories of all paiticles 
projected from in the plane of the figure with a given velo- 
city, and suppose it be required to determine the direction of 
projection for the gi'eatest range along the plane 08. Since 
is a point in each trajectory and M^ the common directrix, 
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the foci of all possible trajectories lie in the circle MF'FF" 
described with centre and touching MN in M, 

Take any point in this circle as F\ then the path whose 
focus is F' will intersect OS again in a point P' such that if 
P'N' be drawn perpendicular to MN, F'F = FN\ Now in 
order that P' may be as far as possible from 0, at P suppose, 
it is evident (ex absurdo) that the focus must be taken at the 
point F where OS meets the circle. But the tangent at O 
bisects the angle between the diameter MO and the focal 
j distance OF, Hence the direction of projection for the 
greatest range on an inclined plane bisects the angle between 
the plane and the vertical. 

Again, if with centre P' and radius P*F* an arc be de- 
scribed cutting F'FF" in F", it is evident that the trajectories 




whose foci are jP', F\ will intersect 08 in the same point F. 
Hence, since the directions of projection for these cases will 
bisect the angles MOF', MOF" respectively, we see that to 
strike a given object there are in general two directions of 
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projection, and that these are equally inclined to the direc-j' 
tion which gives the greatest range on the plane passing l 
through the object and the point of projection. 

, Again^ for the envelop of all the trajectories. It is evi- 
dent that P must be a point in the envelop ; since it is the 
ultimate position of P", when the two parabolas which inter- 
sect in that point have become indefinitely nearly coincident. 
Draw FN perpendicular to MN, and produce it tUl NQ = FO. 
Draw QR parallel to NM, and cutting OM in R., RQ is a 
fixed line since RM=MO, and as OF=FQ we see that the 
envelop is a parabola whose focus is and (firectrix RQ, 

It may be seen at once that it touches in F the only tra- 
jectory which can pass through that point. For the tangent 
to either curve at F bisects the angle OFQ or FFN. 

116. Ex. It is required to throw a shell with given j^ 
velocity so as to strike at right angles an inclined plane through 
the point of projection. 

The letters being the same as before, join 8T cutting 




MF'F' in F". Draw F"PN' perpendicular to MS cutting 
08 in F. Find F so that FF = FF"=FN\ F is a 
point in the trajectory whose focus is F'. Hence the tangent 
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at r bisects FT'N'. But OP' bisects rFF'\ Hence the 
trajectory at P' is perpendicular to 08. 

Also as jp"' is the focus of the other path by which the 
point P' might be reached, P' will be the vertex of that path, 
and therefore the particle will be moving horizontally when 
it reaches P'. 



117. Even if the plane along which the range is mea- 
sured do not pass through the point of projection, a somewhat 
similar construction will enable us to find the direction of 
projection for the maximum range. Thus, 

Let it be required to find the direction of projection from 



F* p 




with velocity due to -40 in order that the range on a hori- 
zontal line MN may be a maximum. 

Suppose Q the point where the projectile falls. Join 
qr, FO, F' being the focus of the path. Then if QP' be 
vertical and meet the horizontal line through -4 in P*, we 
have F' Q = Q'P', This is true of each of the paths, and 
Q'P' is constant. The farthest point Q which can be reached 
will therefore be determined by inflecting OQ to MN, where 
OQ = OA + PQ, and therefore if AO = ay AM-^ h the cosine 

of double the requisite angle of elevation will be f , J . 

Should ilf^be an inclined plane, we must evidently draw 
a line QO, and the corresponding vertical QP\ such that if 
QO meet the circle inF.FQ^^ QP. 
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This resolves itself jnto the well-known geometrical 
problem of describing a circle whose centre is in a given line, 
and which touches a given circle, and a given straight line. 




Of the two solutions, which this problem admits of, one 
belongs to MN^ the other to MN produced to the other side 
of the point of projection. 

118. Pertaps, however, the most satisfactory method of 
solving all such problems about the maximum range, is to 
describe the parabola which envelops all the trajectories. 
The point where this cuts the plane, &c. on which the range 
is estimated, gives the maximum value of the range, and it is 
then easy from known properties of the envelop to construct 1 
for the required path. 1 

119. Let P be any point in the trajectory, S its focu^^ jS^'^P 
BKy AL, the directrix, and the tangent at the vertex. , 
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Then (velocity at P)* = 2g PN= 2g SP 

= (by a property of the parabola) ^ BU = ^^ SIP. 

Hence velocity at P x &N\ and, since by the figure 
&L = LN, PL is the tangent at P and is perpendicular 'to 

» Hence as fiW is perpendicular to the direction of motion 

at P, proportional to the velocity at P, and drawn from a fixed 
point 5, the locus of N is the Hodograph (§ 20) turned through 

i a right angle about 6\ As this is a horizontal straight Hne, 
the Hodograph is a vertical line. 

This result will be found of considerable utility in 
solving various problems in the common vacuum theory oi 
projectiles. It is evident that SB^ B^ represent the hori- 
zontal and vertical velocities at P, on the same scale on which 
SN represents the entire velocity at that point. 

120. It may be interesting to anticipate a little here, by 
introducing matter properly belonging to the next chapter. 
We wish to shew that the above geometrical constructions 
can easily be extended to paths of projectiles when they are 
so large as to require us to take account of the variations in 
the direction and amomit of gravity. The following sections 
are taken from the Proc. R. 8. E, 1865-6. 

^ 121. When, instead of supposing gravity to be of constant 
amount, and to act in parallel lines, we take the more accurate 
assumption that it tends to the centre of the Earth, and varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from that point, Chap- 
ter V. shews us that in general the path of the projectile is an 
Ellipse^ one of whose foci is at the Earth's centre, and the 
len^h of whose major axis depends only on the velocity of 
projection. The following propositions (among many others 
analogous to those just given) may then be enuntiated. 

1. The locus of the second foci of the paths of all pro- 
jectiles leaving a given point, with a given velocity, in a 
vertical plane, is a circle. 
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2. The direction of projection, for the greatest range on 
a given line, passing through the point of projection, bisects 
the angle between the vertical and the line. 

3. Any other point on the line, which can be reached at 
all, can be reached by two different paths, and the directions 
of projection for these are equally inclined to the direction 
which gives the maximum range. 

4. If a projectile meet the line at right aDgletf, the point 
whicli it strikes is the vertex of the other path by which it 
may be reached. 

5. The envelop of all possible paths in a vertical plane \ 
is an ellipse, one of whose foci is the centre of the earth, and , 
the other the point of projection. 

The proofs of these propositions are extremely simple. 
Thus, let E be the earth's centre, P the point of projection. 




A the point which the projectile would reach if fired vertically 
upwards. With centre E, and radius EA, describe a circle in 



T. D. 
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the common plane of projection. This, the circle of zeroi 
velocity, corresponds to the common directrix of the para-* 
bolic paths in the ordinary theory. If F be the second 
focus of any path, we must have EP + PF constant, be-* 
cause the axis major depends on the velocity, not the 
direction, of projection. Hence (1) the locus of J?* is the 
circle AFO, Again, since, if -F be the focus of the path 
which meets PR in Q, we must have FQ = QSy it is obviou^ 
that the greatest range Pq is to be found by the conditionj 
Oq = qs, is therefore the second focus of this trajectory, 
and therefore (2) the direction of projection for the greatest 
range on PB bisects the angle APE. If QF== QF = Q8, jF* 
and F are the second foci of the two paths by which Q may b6 
reached ; and, as i FPO= i F'PO, we see the truth of (3), 
If Q be a point reached by the projectile when moving iii 
a direction perpendicular to PR, we must evidently hava 
PQF = z PQF= z 8QR ==aEQP; i.e. EQ passes through 
F. This case is represented on the other side of the diagrarof 
— ^here f'g = gh=fg. The ellipse whose second focus is ^ 
evidently meets Pr at right angles : and that whose second 
focus 18 jT has (4) its vertex at g. The locus of g is evidently 
the envelop of all the trajectories. Now 



Hence 



Pq^P0+0q = PA + 0q, 
Eq^Es-sq^EA- Oq. 

Pq + Eq=^PA + AE, 



or (5) the envelop is an ellipse, whose foci are E and P, an<i 
which passes through A. 

O 122. When a particle moves svhject to the action of tm 

centres, one attractive and the other repulsive, where the law i 
the direct distance and the strengilis the same, its motion wU 
be the same as that of a projectile in vacuo. 

For the whole force on the particle resolved perpendicula 
to the line joining the centres is evidently zero, and tha 
parallel to this line is equal to that which would be exerts 
by either of the centres on a particle placed at the other ; ani 
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always tends in the direction parallel to that from the repelling, 
to the attracting, centre. It corresponds therefore exactly 
to gravity, within moderate elevations above the earth's sur- 
face. 

123. Again, if a particle moves on a plane inclined to the . '^ '^ 
horizon at an angle 0y the acceleration is, by § 84, g sin 
parallel to the line of greatest slope on the plane, and there- 
fore the trajectory will still be a parabola, whose dimensions 
will depend upon 0. 

Ex. A particle is projected from a given point with a 
given velocity, and moves on an inclined plajie ; find the locus 
of the directrices of its path for different inclinations of the 
plane. 

It will be easily seen that when a particle moves on an 
inclined plane, the velocity at any point is equal to that 
which would have been acquired by sliding from the directrix ; 
that is (§ 85) equal to the velocity due to the fall from a hori- 
zontal plane through the directrix. Now the velocity is given 
constant, hence the locus of the directrices is a horizontal 
plane. dUo i>^c^lHrt'c^L T ' JL ^ , .\ m-c-th^I" 

124. A particle Tnoves svhject to an attraction always 
perpendicular to a given plane, its intensity being a function 
of the distance of the particle from the plane : to determine 
the motion. 

It is evident that the motion will be confined entirely to 
a plane through the direction of projection perpendicular to the 
attracting plane. Let us take the plane of motion as that of 
xy, the axis of a; lying in the attracting plane. Let ^' (D) be 
the acceleration at distance D, where if>' is the derived function 
of <!>. Then the equations of motion are 

§-0, g-ffe,. 

Suppose the particle projected from a point (a, 6), in a 
direction making an angle a with the axis of x, and with a 
velocity F. 

7—2 
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Multiplying ^y -jt > -£:> and integrating we get 



dt ' dt 

1 ^dx' 
2 



f-^j =const.=^F*cos'a, 



(!)• 



Hence 



i|-' = iF^ + ^(6)-^(3^), 



or lv*+<f>{y)'=lr' + 4>{h), 

a particular case of conservation of energy. 

To find the diflferential equation of the path, we have 

dy 

g_dy^ V[7'sin'a + 2{(^(6)-^(y)}] 

dx dx Fcosa ' 

an equation integrable for particular forms only of the func- 
tion <f). 

An interesting case is that in which the attraction of the 
plane is inversely as the cube of the distance, 

or 4> (y) =^, and therefore ^ (y) = - J^ . 

The differential equation becomes 

dx Fcosa 

dx ydy 

Fcos a "" 



or 



y{,*+(F«sin««-gy}' 
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and integrating 

05 —a 

Fcos a 

^{^4-(rsin'a-^)4--y|;. + (F>sin»a--g)y} 

F^sin'a-^ 

the equation of a conic; an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola, 
ax^cording as 

7* sin" a -^, 

is negative, zero, or positive. 

We might have obtained the above results by integrating 
separately the two equations of motion, and then eliminating 
t between them. 

For a repulsion, instead of an attraction, it is easy to see, 
by a slight modification of the above process, that there is 
only one case, and that the curve described is a hyperbola 
whose conjugate axis lies in the intersection of the plane of 
projection and the attracting plane. 

From this we see that the conic sections are the only 
curves which can be described by a free particle moving in 
a plane with acceleration in the direction, and inversely as 
the cube, of the perpendicular distance from a given line in 
that plane. 

The converse of either of the above propositions is easily 
investigated ; thus, taking the first, our problem becomes 

« 

126. To find the attraction perpendicular to an axis that R, 
a free particle may describe a conic section. 

Take the axis as that of co^ and the vertex as origin, then 
the equation 

y' = 2ma; + wa?* (1) 
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will represent, by properly taking m and n, any parabola, any 
hyperbola referred to its transverse axis, or' any ellipse re- 
ferred to either axis. 

Since the attraction is perpendicular to the axis, we have 

dx ^ 

Hence ^ ;^ ~ ^^ + ^^c > 

From these J = l|no'-(|)] 

y\ f ) 

— -« ("■^ — m* — 2,mnx — v?j^ 
n 

= — ^^—5- by equation (1). 

For a hyperbola with its conjugate axis in the axis of 
a;, the equation is 

TT dy ^ dx 

Hence vfrP^St 

from which we have immediately 
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T-tU, |?.^Lv-@)] 



—^(^ -^^ -^yl 

which indicates a repulsion inversely as the cube of the 
distance from the conjugate axis. 

126. To find the repulsion which must act perpendicular « 
from a plane, in terms of the distance from that plane, that 
a given path may be described. 

Take the axes as before ; then, Y being the acceleration 
due to the repulsion (a function of y only), we have 

cPa? ^ dx 

-T>i = 0, or -jf- = const. = a, suppose ; 

-i-y- w- 

I^^t y =/(^) be the equation of the given curve, then 

orby(l), r=a'/'(a!) 

by the equation of the curve. Hence, as/ is a given function, 
the acceleration and the repulsion are found. 

* 

127. It is necessary to observe that, in the case of § 124, f^ 
when the particle actually reaches the axis, it will not proceed 
to describe the portion of the same curve which lies on the 



o 
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oilier ade of the axis, as this would inTol^e a change in sign 
of the constant horizontal velocity. It is, in fact, evident that 




in sach cases the particle having described ABC will* instead 
of pursuing the course Cba, actually describe GDE similar 
and equal to Cba^ but turned in the opposite direction. 
And a similar remark applies to the general problem in 
§126. 

Although, in the case of AB Cheing a conic, one of whose 
axes is CG. and therefore cutting it at right angles in C, it 
might seem that at C the horizontal velocity vanishes, yet it 
is to be recollected that the velocity at C is infinitely great ; 
and it may easily be shewn by independent methods, such as 
the method of limits, if the foregoing analysis do not appear 
satisfactory, that the velocity parallel to CG is really constant 
throughout the motion. 

128. It may be useful to notice that cases of this kind 
are reduced at once to investigations similar to those of the last 
Chapter, by considering^ separately, the equations of motion 
parallel and perpendicular to the attracting plane. 

Whenever, then, we can completely determine the motion 
of a particle in a straight line towards a centre, we can also 
completely solve the problem of the motion of a particle 
anyhow projected, and attracted by an infinite plane ; the 
intensity in terms of the distance being the same in the two 
cases. 
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129. Generally y when a particle is a/nyhow projected and 
subject only to an acceleration whose direction is perpen- 
dicular to a given plane, and whose ^magnitude depends solely 
on the distance from the plane J the velocity parallel to that 
plane is constant ; and, in passing from any point to another, 
the square of the velocity is altered by a quantity depending 
only upon the distances of those two points from the given 
plane. 

Take the axis of y perpendicular to the given plane, and 
the axis of x in it, so that the direction of projection lies 
in ay. This will evidently be the plane of motion ; and the 
equations are 

d^x ^ d^y ,, ,i. V 
df^' ^ = I^= - (y) suppose. 

Hence -j- — c, 

at 

or |t^ + ^(y) = |F' + ^W. 

V being the velocity of projection, and y^ the co-ordinate of 
the point of projection ; which proves the proposition. 

This is, of course, merely a particular case of the general 
principle of Conservation of Energy (§ 78); <l>{y) being the 

1 

Potential, and tt v^ the Kinetic, Energy of unit mass, 



130. As another example of the motion of a particle 
under the action of forces whose direction is constant, let tis 
consider the motion of a particle of light in the corpuscular 
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theory y at the confines of two horrvogeneous isotropic media 
whose hounding surface is plane. 

In this theory the hypothesis is that the attractions or 
repulsions, exerted by the particles of any medium on a 
particle of light passing through it, are insensible at sensible 
distances but enormously great at infinitely small distances. 
Hence of course the path of such a particle in a homogeneous 
medium will be a straight line, and will be described with 
constant velocity, until the particle is infinitely near to the 
bounding surface of the medium. 

Thus, suppose AB to be the common plane surface of two 
such media. Draw CD at a distance from AB equal to that 
at which the intensity of the attractions of the particles of 
the medium begins to be sensible ; and draw EF parallel to 
CD and equidistant from it with AB. By what we have just 
noticed, a particle of light moving along PQ will arrive at Q 
without any change of velocity or direction. Also from the 
symmetry of the figure, the resultant of all the sensible at- 
factions or repulsions ^n it wiU always be perpendicular to 
AB, This shews, § 129, that the velocity resolved parallel to 
AB is <;onstant throughout the motion, and also that what- 
ever be the direction of PQ, the change in the square of the 
velocity in passing from Q to any point of the path will 
depend only on the distance of that point from AB. 

Let PQR represent a portion of the path. 

We have no means of determining its actual form, since 
the extent through which the attraction is sensible, the law 
of its variation, and whether it change from attraction to re- 
pulsion with the distance, are unknown. 

Through any point R draw KRL parallel to ABy and let 
GH be equidistant from KL with AB, 

Then at R the particle is subject only to the actions of the 
upper medium beyond OH, and of the lower medium. 

If the resultant effects of these two should, at a point 8 
in the superior medium, destroy the velocity perpendicular 
to AB, the particle will evidently pursue a course SRQ'P 
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similar and equal to 8RQP, and the angles F^C and PQD 
will be equal, as also the velocities in PQ and P'Q'. (§ 129.) 
Here we have the case of a ray reflected at a plane surface. 

If, however, the attraction of the lower medium should 
so prevail that the particle actually enters it, then we may 
consider its motion, while it is still within the range of 
action of both media, precisely as before ; but there will be 
two cases. 

I. At some point as 8 whose distance from AB (the 
bounding surface) is less than that of AB from CD^ the velo- 
city perpendicular to AB may be destroyed ; then, as before. 




the particle will pursue the path 8TQ[F, similar and equal 
to STQPj and will be reflected at an angle equal to that of 
incidence and with its original velocity. 

II. The particle may pass into the lower medium so far 
as to be independent of the .action of the upper medium. 
After this it will move in a straight line as before, and the 
change of the square of its velocity will be, § 129, independent 
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of the path pursued. Hence, if V be the velocity, and a the 
angle, of incidence ; V\ a those of refraction, we have, by the 
condition that the velocity parallel to the surface is unaltered^ 

Fsin a = F' sin a. 

Also by the fixed amount of change in the square of the; 
whole velocity, 

where a is a constant depending on the nature of the two 
media. 



Hence, -. — ; = --=/( 

sma FY' 



and, therefore, for particles of light which have the same 
velocity the ratio of the sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction is constant. This is the known law of ordinary 
refraction. Unfortunately, however, in order that a ray may- 
be bent, at refraction, towards the normal to the refracting 
surface (i.e. so that a'<a) we must have V'>V\ a result 
lately shewn to be inconsistent with experiment. 

We have introduced this example, although belonging to 
a theory now completely exploded, as it forms a good illus- 
tration of the application of the results of this Chapter, and 
afforded the first instance of the solution of a problem con- 
nected with molecular actions. It is due to Newton. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) The time of describing any portion PQ of the para- 
bolic path of a particle under gravity, is proportional to the 
difiference of the tangents of the angles which the tangents at 
Pand Q make with the horizon. (§ 119.) 

/ (2) If a shell burst, all the fragments xeceiving equal 
velocities from the explosion ; shew that the locus of the foci 
of the paths of the fragments is a sphere, of the vertices an 
oblate spheroid, and that the particles themselves at any 
instant will lie on a sphere. 
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(3) Two bodies, projected from the same point A^ in 
directions making angles a, d with the vertical, pass through 
the point B in the horizontal plane through A\ prove that 
if f , i be the times of flight ifirom A to jB, 

sin (a — a') __ i'' — ^ 
. sin(a + a')"?Nh^' 

(4) If u and v be the velocities at the ends of a focal 
chord of a projectile's path, F« the horizontal velocity, shew 
that 

l^\-^y (§119) 

(5) From a point in an inclined plane two bodies are 
projected with the same velocity in the same vertical plane in 
directions at right angles to each other; prove that the differ- 
ence of their ranges is constant. 

(6) If V, v', v'\ be the velocities at three points P, (?, -B, "^ 
of the path of a projectile where the inclinations to the horizon 
are a — ^, a, a + )9; and if f, t' be the times of describing 
PQ, QiJ respectively, shew that 

v"t = < and i + 4 = ^^^.. (§ 119.) 

(7) If two particles be projected from the same point at 
the same instant in the same vertical plane, with velocities v 
and Vj in directions making angles a and a^ with the horizon ; 
shew that the interval between their transits through the 
other point which is common to their paths is 

2 vVj sin (a - o,) 
g ' v^ cos a^ + 1; cos a * 

(8) Particles slide from rest at the highest point of a 
vertical circle down chords, and are then allowed to move 
freely; shew that the locus of the foci of their paths is a circle 
of half the radius, and that all the paths bisect the vertical 
radius. 
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V (9) If the particles slide down chords to the lowest 

point, and be then suffered to move freely, the locus of the 
foci is a cardioid, 

» 

^ (10) Down what chord from the vertex of a vertical circle 
must a particle slide so as to have when falling freely tlie 
greatest range on a given horizontal plane ? 

\/ (11) Find the locus of the foci of all trajectories which 
pass through two given points. 

/ (12) Particles fall down diameters of a vertical circle; 
the locus of the foci of their subsequent paths is the circle. 

(13) If a body describe a cycloid under an attraction < 
to the axis, shew that the attraction varies inversely aiS 

2 sin ^ — sin 2^, Q being the corresponding arc of the gene- 
rating circle measured from the vertex. 

(14) If the acceleration be perpendicular to a plane and 
vary as the distance, shew that the curves described have 
equations of the form 

y = A(f + jBa"*, 1 for a repulsion or attraction 
or y=' A cos {mx + B)) respectively. 

Find the circumstances of projection in the two cases that 
the curves may be the catenary, and the companion to the 
cycloid, respectively. 

(15) Particles are projected in the same plane and from 
the same point, in such a manner that the parabolas described 
are equal ; prove that the locus of the vertices of these para- 
bolas will be a parabola. 

(16) Find the direction of projection, with a given velo- 
city, from a given point, so that a given plane, not passing 
through the point, may be reached in the least possible time. 

^ (17) Particles slide down radii vectores of the curve 
whose equation is r=f(0), the plane of the curve, being 
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vertical and being measured from a horizontal line, prove 
that the locus of the foci of their future paths is the curve 

e je 



"• ^^'^^ 2-^(2) • 



(18) Through a point an inclined plane is drawn, and from 
that point a particle. is projected with a given velocity so that 
its direction of motion when it meets the plane again cuts it 
at ri&:ht angles; shew that the locus of the point of meeting: 
for different {x^itions of the incHned plane is an ellipse. ^ 

(19) The attraction between two particles is ^—3- , where • 

T 

m is the mass of each particle, and r the distance between 
them, and they are projected with equal velocities on the 
same side of the line (c) joining them in directions not pa- 
rallel but equally inclined to that line; prove that the path 
of each will be an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola, according as 
the initial component of each velocity in direction of the line 

(c) is less than, equal to, or greater than a /— »- • 

(20) A perfectly elastic particle is projected so as to strike 
on the inside a surface of revolution of which the axis is 
vertical and given in position. Shew that the vertices of all 
the parabolic orbits described after successive rebounds lie 
on a surface which is independent of the surface of revo- 
lution. 

(21) If a be the angle of elevation required in order that 
a bullet may have a certain range on a horizontal plane, the 
additional elevation required above a plane inclined to the 
horizon at an angle ^, 

>, sin i8 sin" a 
sin (2a + p) . 

/ (22) A particle is projected from a given point with a 
given velocity u so that the range on a given inclined plane 
may be the greatest possible: prove that, if v be its final 
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velocity, and a perpendicular be let fall on the given plane 
from the point of intersection of the initial and final directions 



^ 



uv 



of motion, the length of the perpendicular is ^. 

(23) A cycloidal arc is placed with its axis vertical and 
vertex upwards, and a particle is projected so as, after moving 
in contact with the arc for a finite distance, to describe a 
parabola freely; prove that the focus of the parabola lies on 
a cycloid of half the dimensions having the same base. 

/ (24) Shew that the whole area commanded by a gun 
on a hill-side is an ellipse whose focus is at the gun, whose 
excentricity is the sine of the inclination of Ihe hill to the 
horizon, and whose semi-latus-rectum is the greatest height 
to which the gun could send a ball. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CENTBAL ORBITS. 



131. In this part of the subject we consider the motion 
of a particle under the action of an attraction or repulsion 
whose direction always passes through, and whose intensity 
is some function of the distance from, a fixed point. The 
fixed point is called the Centre, The case of attraction, as 
including the most important applications of the subject, we 
will take as our standard case; but it will be seen that a 
simple change of sign will adapt our general formulae to 
repulsion. If the centre of attraction be itself in motion, 
the methods of §§ 26, 31, enable us easily to treat it as 
filxed ; but in this case the relative acceleration is not in 
general directed to the centre, so that the problem no longer 
belongs to Central Orbits strictly so called. It will be con- 
sidered later. If the centre be moving with constant velocity 
in a straight line, the results of this chapter are at once 
applicable to the relative motion. 

132. A particle is projected in a plane, and is acted on 
by an attraction P directed to the fixed point O in that plane; 
to determine the motion. 

The whole motion will clearly take place in the plane, as 
there is nothing to withdraw the particle from it. Let Oxy 
Oy, any two lines through at right angles to each other, be 
tsJten as the axes of co-ordinates. Let M be the position of 
the particle at the time t ; and draw MN perpendicular to 
Ox, and join MO. Let ON=x, NM=y, OM=r, and the 

angle N0M=6. Then, since cos^ = -, 8in5 = -, the com- 
T. D. 8 
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ponents of P, parallel to the axes, are — P-, — P-. But by 
the second law of motion we may consider the accelerationa 




in the directions of x and y separately, and we have thei-efore 

cPx 



(A). 



= -P^ 

df r 

df ~ r 

In these, since P is a function of r, and therefore of x 
and y, the second members will generally contain both these 
variables, and the equations must be treated as simultaneous 

d*C (lAJ 

dififerential equations. Their integrals will give a?, y, -t:,-j-> 

at (Jut 

in terms of t\ from which the position and velocity of the 
particle at any instant will be known, and the problem com- 
pletely solved. In one case, however, viz. when P is pro- 
portional to r, the first equation will involve x and f, and the 
second y and ^, only, and each equation may be integrated 
by itself. As it is the simplest example of its class, and of 
great importance in its applications, especially to Acoustics 
and to Physical Optics, we will begin by considering it. 

133. A particle moves abovt a centre of attraction 
varying directly as the distance : to determine the motion. 

Let fi be the acceleration at unit of distance, called the 
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Strength of the centre, then P = /ir, and equations {A) 
become 

^'""j -■(^' 

the integrals of which, see § 83, are 

x= A cosy fit + B} (1), 

y^A'cosyfit + B] (2), 

A, B, A', B' being the constants introduced in the integration, 
to be determined by the initial circumstances of motion. 
Consider the particle projected from a point on the axis of a?, 
at distance a from the centre, with velocity F, and in a 
direction making an angle a with Ox, When < = 0, we have 

doR dii 

;r = a, y = 0,-^ = F cos a, -^ = Fsin a. Hence, 

a = -4 cos By 

= A'cosS, 
Fcos a = — u4 Va* sin 5, 
Fsina =- — A s]fi sin B', 

Expanding the cosines in (1) and (2), and substituting 
these expressions for the constants, we obtain 

F'cos ffl 
aJ = — Y — sin Va^* + a cos V/^* (3), 

Fsina . , ^ ... 

y= Va^ smV/i^ (4), 

which contain the complete solution of the problem. Elimi- 
nating <, we have 



{x sin a - y cos a)' + ^2/' = of sin* a, 



8—2 



I 
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the equation of the ^path of the particle ; which is therefore an 

eUipse whose centre is 0. Equations (3) and (4) give periodic 

doc dii 
values for a?, y, -yi , -^ , such that all the circumstances of 

at at 

27r 
motion will be the same at the time ^ + -7- as at the time t 

27r 
The period of revolution is therefore -;- : a most remarkable 

result, as it is independent of the dimensions of the ellipse, 
and depends solely on the intensity of the force. 

By taking fi negative in equations (B), we may apply 
them to the case of a repulsion varying as the distance from 
0. In the integration for this supposition the sines and 
cosines would be replaced by exponentials, and the curve 
described would be a hyperbola having as centre ; but 
the motion would not be one of revolution, as the particle 
would necessarily always remain on the same branch of the 
hyperbola. 

134. Recurring to equations (A), it will in all cases but 
the one we have just considered be more convenient to trans- 
form them to polar co-ordinates, especially as the general 
polar differential equation of the orbit described by a particle 
under the action of a central force can be easily formed, as 
follows. 

-r. ' 135. A particle being acted on hy a central attraction; 

T ' ^ ' it is required to determine the polar eqvution of the path. 

Multiplying the second of equations (A), § 132, by a?, and 
the first by y, and subtracting, we obtain 






Integrating, 



u'Z/ dx * 

x-— — y -=- = constant = h suppose. 

: I Changing the variables from x^ y, to r, ^, where a? = r cos ^, 

* ' y = r sin ?, we get, as in § 24, 
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4'-* «• 



1 

or, Bubstitiiting - for r, 



Again, x = rcos0 = 



t'"" <^)- 

cos 5 



u 



J w sin ^ + COS ^ j^ ,^ 



which gives j7= — 4 -=- ^^<-«- ^ ''-' •> 

^ dt vr dt 

= — A ft* sin ^ + cos ^ -^1 , by (2) ; 

and therefore -^ = — A [ t* cos ^ + cos ^ -1^ j -^ 

= -AV(Mcosd + cos5^Vby (2). 

But, by the first of equations (A), 

-33 = — P cos ft 
atr 

Equating these values of -j-j , and dividing by cos 0, we 
have 

P.iv(^+.) (8), 

S^-»-»" .(4). •:--■' 



1-' 



This is the differential equation of the orbit described ; 
and as, in any particular instance, P will be given in terms 
of r, and therefore in terms of u, its integral will be the polar 
equation of the required path. 
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f^fsr^ 136. It may easily be obtained by the formulae of § 16, 
and, as this method is instructive as well as useful, we give it 
for the case, when in addition to the central acceleration due 
to the attraction P there is a transverse acceleration T ina- 
pressed on the particle. 

Instead of equations {A) we may evidently write (by 
§§ 16, 69), 

Putting r^-j7 = h, and w = -, then -j- = Aw", and the second 
at r at 



J. 



equation 


becomes 




dh T 
dt u' 


or 






dV 2T 

de v? • 


Also 




dr 
dt' 


drdd _^ j^du 
dd dt dO * 






d^r 
df 


= -»'«-S-^5»' 


and 






KS)'-*v. 


Therefore 







or -tjs + u = 



d^u P T du 



dff"^ h'v!' h\'d0' 



137. The general integrals of (-4), which are diflferential 
equations of the second order, ought to contain four constants. 
One of these has been already introduced in (1), and two 
more will be introduced by the integration of (4). If the 
value of r in terms of deduced from the integral of (4) be 
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substituted in (1), and that equation be then integrated, the 
remaining constant will be introduced, and the path of the 
particle and its position at any time will be obtained. The 
four constants involved in the resulting equations must 
be determined from the initial circumstances of motion ; 
namely, the initial position of the particle (depending on two 
independent co-ordmates), its initial velocity, ajid its direction 
of projection. 

138. Equation (3) may be used to ascertain the law of 
central attraction which must act upon a particle to cause it 
to describe a given curve. To effect this we must determine 
the relation between u and d from the polar equation of the 
proposed orbit referred to the required centre as pole: we 
must then differentiate u twice with respect to 0^ and substitute 
the result in the expression for P; eliminating ^, if it be in- 
volved, by means of the relation between u and 6, In this 
way we shall obtain P in terms of u alone, and therefore of r 
alone. 

When we know the relation between r and 6, from (4), we 
make use of equation (1) to determine the time of describing 
a given portion of the orbit ; or, conversely, to find the posi- 
tion of the particle in its orbit at any time, 

139. The equation of the orbit between r and p^ the 
radius vector and the perpendicular on the tangent at any 
point, may be easily obtained from (4). For by Diff, Calc. 
we have 

rfV _ 1 dp 

and therefore P—-k-F* 

jt)' dr 

140. The sectorial area swept out by the radius vector of 
the particle in any time is proportional to the time (§ 24). 

If A denote this area, we have, by Diff. Calc, 

dA_l ^de 
dt 2"" dt' 



''^ 



^\ 
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and therefore, by equation (1) of § 135, 

whence A = ^ht, 

if A and t be supposed to vanish together. 

Therefore the areas described in diflferent intervals are 
proportional to these intervals. 

We also see, by taking < = 1, that the value of A is twice 
the area described in a unit of time. 

Q^ 141. The velocity of the particle at each point of its path 

is inversely proportional to the perpendicular from the centre 
on the tangent at that point (§ 23.) 

' . ds 

For Velocity = ^ = ;i^ 

^d^d0 
de dt 

r^dO 

{p being the perpendicular on the tangent from the centre) 

= - , by equation (1) of § 135. 

Hence, as above, v cc-. 

P . 

142. This equation enables us to express h in terms of 
the initial circumstances of the motion. For, let R be the dis- 
tance of the point of projection from the centre, Fthe velocity, 
and ^ the angle which the direction of projection makes with 
that of jB. Then evidently the perpendicular on tangent at 
point of projection = iJ sin )8 ; 
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Fh 
= 



iJsin/3' 
whence h = VM sin /8. 

Again^ since by IHff. Calc,, 

we have 

another important expression for the velocity. 



V-/ 



143. The velocity at any point of a central orbit is inde- ^ 

~ de 



pendent of the path described, and depends solely on the inten- 
sity of the attractiony the distance of me point from the centre^ 
and the velocity and distance of projection. 

dtC du 
Multiply equations (A) § 132, by -^ , ^ respectively, and 

add, then 

dx d^x dy d^y P / dx dy\ 

Jtle^dtde" rVdi'^^di) 

(Since fl!? + y* = r", we have ^;^ + y7^ = ^ ji) • 

B-'-(l)'-(S)";(S)' 

Also, since P is a function of r alone, let P = ^ (r), then 

Jv'-JF'. — r<l>{r)dr 

Jr 

" = 0, W - <^, (r). 
if at the point of projection t> = F, r = A 
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If the velocity vanishes at a distance a from the centre, 

K = 0, (a) - 0, (r) 

and a is called the radius of the circle of zero velocity. 
(Compare § 78.) 

144. The velocity of a particle at any point of a centred 
orbit is the same as that which would be acquired by a par- 
ticle moving freely from rest along one-fourth of the chord of 
curvature at the point, draum through the centre, under the 
a^ion of a constant force whose intensity is equal to tha;t of 
the central attraction at the point 

By § 143, 

I djv^) _pdr^ 
2 dt ^ dt' 

dv r> 
or V -7- = — -r . 



dr 



And by § 141, 



h 

v = - . 

P 



Differentiating the logarithm of the latter, we obtain 

Idv ^ Idp 
vdr" pdr* 

und, dividing the former equation by this, 

18 1 Eu^^ j^p2rdr 

where q is the chord of curvature through the centre. Hence 
the proposition, § 82. 

From this it follows that the velocity, V, of a particle 



> 
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moving in a circle of radius jB, under the action of an attrac- 
tion P to the centre, is given by the equation 

a simple, and most useful expression*. 

146. D£F. An A'pse is a point in a central orbit at \ x 
which the radius vector is a maximum or minimxun, and the 
corresponding value of the radius vector is called an Apsidal 
J)tstance, 

The analytical conditions for such a point are that 

dtL 

-73 should vanish, and that the first succeeding diflferential 

coefficient which does not vanish should be of an even order. ', 
The first condition ensures that the tangent at an apse is per- 
pendicular to the radius vector. 

* The results of the last few Artioles may be obtained in the following 
manner. 

By §§ 49 and 65 
j^ = Resolved part of P along the tangent of the orbit = - P j- (1), 

— =:Resolyedpartof P along the normal =P- (2). 

ds 
Multiply (1) by ^ and integrate, then 

Prom (2) ii;«=Pxj^2p?^ 

=P ? 
Also if in (2) we put - for v, § 141, and r -^ tar />, we obtain 

which ifl the result contained in Art. 139. 
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Every apsidai Ime divides the orbit into two parts which .,. 
are equal and similar. 

For the acceleration at any point being a function of the :i 
distance from the centre of attraction, when the particle has 
reached an apse it must proceed to describe on the other 
side of the apse a path equal, similar and symmetrical with 
the path it has abready described, and hence an apsidai line : 
divides the orbit into two parts which are equal and similar. 
(Compare, however, Ex. 80 at end of Chapter.) 



146. In a central orbit there cannot be more than two 
apsidai distances. 

For, since the parts of the orbit on opposite sides of an 
apse are similar, the particle after passing two apses must 
come next to one at an equal distance with that of the first, 
then to one at an equal distance with that of the second, and 
so on. Hence there can be but two apsidai distances. 

(^ •" 147. When the central attraction varies as a power of the 
distance, we may obtain the above result, as well as the 
equation for determining the apsidai distances, directly from 
equation (4) of § 135. Suppose P =fjLu*', then we have^^ 

tliU 

Multiplying by i* -^ and integrating, we have 

Suppose the particle projected with a velocity equal to 
5 times the velocity from infinity at the same distance, and 
let c be the initial value of u, then when % = Cy 

K = -„^c"-»(§102); 



T 



I 
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whence 0^((f- 1) -^ c*^' ; 

^^ ' n — 1 

and therefore \ V {{^ + u" I = ^j {t^*^ + (g" - 1) o""^ 

To determine the apsidal distances we must put t^ = 0, 
which gives 

The form of this equation shews that it can have at most 
two positive roots, which are therefore the two apsidal dis- 
tances. 

Although there can be but two apsidal distances, there 
may be any number of apses, and the angle between two 
consecutive apsidal distances is called the apsidal angle. 
Generally, to determine this angle, the equation of the orbit 
must first be found for the particular case considered; but the 
apsidal angle may be determined approximately for any law 
of attraction, without first finding the form of the orbit, if we 
assume that it does not difier much from a circle. 

^ 148. A particle revolves in an orbit which is very nearly. A 
circular, and is acted on by an attraction varying as anyfunclf 
tion of the distance and directed towards the centre of the circle\\ 
to determine the apsidal angle. 

If we p ut P in the form fiu* (u) t he diflferential equation 
of the orbit is 

If the orbit were circular, we should have 

w = c, 

(Tu 
dff 
in which case 



and j29 = 0> 



c-^^(c)=0 (a). 
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U = 



When the orbit is very nearly circular we may put 
c + oSy where x is always very small. Hence 



cPx 



+ c + x-^<f){c + x) = 0, 



or 



cPx 



CbX Ui 

^ + c + a? - p {^ (c) +a?<^' (c)} = 0, nearly ; 



and (a) enables us to reduce this to 



ri,.(x_^).„. 



de' 



or, by a second application of (a), 



dep 



0(c) J 



a: = 0,, 



,(6) 



the integral of which is (§ 88) 



^ = -4 cos 



M-ff}'-]- 



dx 



Hence the general value of which renders 377=0, is 



given by the equation 



^\- 



f / \\ 



c^' (c) 



+ B=n7r, 



n being any integer; and consequently the diflTerence between 
any two such successive values of ^ is 



TT 



the approximate apsidal angle. 



"• 
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Thus if the attraction vary directly as the n*** power of 
the distance, we have 

/AW* <l> {u) = /At*"*; and <f) (u) = t/""'", 

whence ^' (w) = — (w + 2) w" 

and the apsidal angle is 



,-«-8 



TT 



V(3 + n)' 

This shews that n cannot be less than — 3, or that the 
attraction must vary according to a lower inverse power 
of the distance than the third, if the circle with the centre 
of attraction at its centre is to be an approximation to the 
path of the particle : and the investigation furnishes a simple 
example of the determination of the conditions of Kinetic 
Stability, which we cannot discuss in this elementary treatise. 

To find the law of attraction that the apsidal angle in 
the nearly circular orbit, whatever be its radius, may be 
equal to a given angle, a suppose, we have 

TT 



from which 

or, by integration, 






^(c) 



iog^^)=(i-^:)iogc, 



whence ^ (c) = Cc^' a« ; 






^ind therefore the law of attraction, fiu^ <f> (u), is fMu^ 

Thus for a = TT we have the law of the inverse square of 
the distance, for a = ^ the law of the direct distance, while 

JU 

a = -7^ corresponds to a constant central attraction. 

C(f) c . 

If 1 — ±- be zero or negative, the form of the integral of 
<pc 

(6) above shows that x does not remain infinitely small; i.e. 
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that a circle is not a kinetically stable path under the con- 
ditions. In this case all that (b) can furnish is an account of 
the way in which the orbit begins to diflfer from a circle in 
consequence of a slight disturbance. 

'^ 149. A particle is projected Jrom a given point in a given 
direction and with a given velocity, and moves under the action 
of a central attraction varying inversely as the square of the 
distance; to determine the orbit 

We have P = /aw', and therefore 



d^u a ^ 



or 



d^(«-p)+("-S)=<^' 

the integral of which is 

u-^ = Acos(0 + B)y 
or, as it is usually written, 

t* = ^{l + ecos(^-a)} (1). 

This is the polar equation of a conic section, the focus 
(the centre of force) being the pole. 

It gives by diflTerentiation 

| = -^^.sin(^-a) .(2). 

Let R be the distance of the point of projection from the 
centre; ^ the angle, and Fthe velocity, of projection; then 
when ^ = 0, 

1 . ^ /Idu' 



B 



^^^^ = -(uJLo- 



h* 

Hence, by (1), — ^ — 1 = 6 cos a, 
and by (2), -^ cot )8 = — e sin a. 
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From these, tan a = -D^p (3), 

"^^ «'=^^«<^««^'=*'3-^+i w- 

But k' = F»i? sin'yS, § 142 ; 

V*R sin fl cos B 
wherefore *^' = yct-F'i?sin'^ ^^'^ 

^^ ^-^ J—\M~T) ^*^- 

Now (1) is the general polar equation of a conic section 
focus the pole ; and, as its nature depends on the value of 
the excentricity e given by (4'), we see that 

2ifc 
if V^>-^ f e>l, and the orbit is a hyperbola, 

.F* = -^,e = l, a parabola, 

F'<-^, e<l, an ellipse. 

160. By § 102, the square of the velocity from infinity at C 
distance B, for the law of attraction we are considering, is 

-^, and the above conditions may therefore be expressed 

more concisely by saying that the orbit will be a hyperbola, 
a parabola, or an ellipse, according as the velocity of pro- 
jection is greater than, equal to, or less than, the velocity 
from infinity. Illustrations of this proposition are found in 
the cases of comets and meteor swarms. 

The velocity of a particle moving in a circle is also often 
taken as the standard of comparison for estimating the velo- 
cities of bodies in their orbits. For the gravitation law of 
attraction the square of the velocity in a circle of radius It 

is ~ ; and the above conditions may be expressed in another 

T. D, 9 
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form by saying that the orbit will be a hyperbola, a parabola, 
or an ellipse, according as the velocity of projection is greater 
than, equal to, or less than, ^2 times the velocity in a circle 
at the same distance. 

151. Supposing the orbit to be an ellipse, we shall obtain 

its major axis and latus rectum most easily by a different pro- 
cess of integrating the differential equation. Multiplying it 

by A" -^ and integrating, we obtain 



H^h^H^'^^"- 



But when t« = ^ > v = F ; which gives 

Now to determine the apsidal distances, we must put 

and this gives us the condition 

which is a quadratic equation whose roots are the reciprocals 
of the two apsidal distances. But if a be the semi-axis major, 
and e the excentricity, these distances are 

a (1 — e) and a (1 + e). 

Hence, as the coefficient of the second term of (6) is the 
sum of the roots with their signs changed, we have 

1 1 ^2fJL 

or a(l-e')^^ (7). 
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And, as the third term is the product of the roots, 

1 _ 2/A F^ 



a»(l-e*) }^R If' 
a JtC fi 



or 

and therefore 






i„«-./?»ii (Q) 



Equations (7) and (8) give the latus rectum and major axis 
of the orbit, and shew that the major axis is independent of 
the direction of projection. 

Equation (9) gives a useful expression for the velocity at 
any point, and shews that the radius of the circle of zero 
velocity is 2a. 

152. The time of describing any given angle is to be 
obtained from the formula, 

at ' 

= V{m« (1 - «')}> by equation (7). 

From this, combined with the polar equation of a conic 
section about the focus, we have 

dt r» 



d0^^/{fla(l-^} 



V( 



a» (l-,e»)« \ 1 

fjL J (1 + ecos Q) 



measuring the angle from the nearest apse. To integrate 

this, let 

^ sin^ 

1+6 cos 

9—2 
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Then 



^ -(l + ecoB^) 

cos ^ + e 6 ^ ^ e 



d» ■" (1 + e cos ef (T+Tcos 0f 

1 1 1-c* 1 



6 1 + e cos tf e (1 + e cos d)" 



4 



' dd 



(1+ecosef)' 



l-e» 



+ 



l-e"Jl + 



(20 



ecosd 



sind 



1-e'l+ecostf 1 




2 



sin^ 



+ 



l-e"l+ecostf (1-e*)* 

(if6<l); 



tan' 



(H-e)+(l-e)tan*|' 



■■(v/Ci^)-!}- 



6 



sind 



or = 



6*-ll+6COs^ (e'-l)* 



log^ 



V(6 4-l)cos2+V(«-l)sm2 
V(e+l)cos2-V(«-l)sm-^ 



(if6>l). 

Hence the time of describing, about the focus, an angle 
measured from the nearer apse is, in the ellipse, 



. 2 



that is, T of the sectorial area ASP (figure to § 160) ; and, 
in the hyperbola, 



/^[ 



log 



V(e+l)cos2-V(^— l)sin^ 







. 



V(c+l)cos^+V(e-l)sin^ 



f*^^<^-i)r^] 



that is, T of the sectorial area ASP of the hyperbola. 
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Hence these expressions for the time through any area 
of an elliptic or hyperbolic orbit about pi focus might have 
been written down from the known expressions for the area 
of an elliptic or hyperbolic sector. 

163. In the parabola^ if e2 be the apsidal distance^ the 
integral becomes 

{since e = l, a (1 — c) = d, a (1 -- e*) = 2d}, 

d0 



t 



V /* i(l+cosd)* 



V 



d\ 

, . 1 4- tan* s ) d tan ^r 
fi J \ 2/ 2 

2(f/ 1. 0' 
-(tan^ + gtan^^ 



164. From the result for the ellipse we see that the 

periodic time is 2ir a/—. This might also have been found 

from the consideration of equable description of areas by the 
radius vector. 

rpjj^g /p_ 2 area of ellipse 

h 

^ 27ra' V(l - e") 



='Vl'- 



In the notation commonly employed we write 

n ' 
where n, which is called the Mean Motion, is 



Va* 
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:U^ 166. By laborious calculation from an immense series of 
observations of the planets, and of Mars in particular, Kepler 
was led to enuntiate the following as the laws of the planetary 
motions about the Sun. 

]C The planets describe, relatively to the Sun, Ellipses 
of which the Sun occupies a focus. 

1% The radius vector of each planet traces out equal 
areas in equal times. 

III. The squares of the periodic times of any two planets 
are as the cubes of the major axes of their orbits. 

-\ 
K 166. From the second of these laws we conclude that 

' the planets are retained in their orbits by an attraction 

tending to the Sun. For, 

If the radius vector of a particle moving in a plane describe 
equal areas in equal times about a point in that plane, the re- 
sultant attraction on the particle tends to that point 

Take the point as origin, and let x,yhe the co-ordinates 
of the particle at time t; X, Y the component accelerations 
due to the attraction acting on it, resolved parallel to the 
axes ; the equations of motion are 

df^' df^ ^^^• 

But by hypothesis, if J. be the area traced out by the 

,. dA . 

radms vector, -rr is constant. 

dt 



Hence, 2-j^ = a;^ — y-^ = (7. 



dt dt ^ dt 



Differentiating, ^ ^Jr ^ y "j^ = > 
or,by(l), xY^yX^O. 



x 
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Hence, t^ = ?» 

and by the parallelogram of forces (§ 67) the resultant of X 
and Y passes through the origin. 

y^ 157. From the first of these laws it follows that the law ^^ 
\ of the intensity of the attraction is that of the inverse square 
of the distanced ' 

The polar equation of an Ellipse referred to its focus is 

2 

W = y (1 + 6 cos 0), 

Inhere I is the latus rectum. 

Hence, -j^ ~ "" T ^^ ' 

and therefore the attraction to the focus requisite for the 
description of the ellipse is (§ 135) 



p=w(^+.) 



2^* , 

Hence, if the orbit be an ellipse, described about a centre 
of attraction at the focTis, the law of intensity is that of the 
inverse square of the distance, 

"^ ^ 158. From the third it follows that the attraction of the 
Sun (supposed fixed) which acts on uoit of mass of each of 
the planets is the same for each planet at the same distance. 

For, in the formula in § 154, T^ will not vary as a? unless 
II be constant, i.e. unless the strength of attraction of the 
Sun be the same for all the planets. 

We shall find afterwards that for more reasons than one 
Kepler's laws are only approximate, but their enuntiation 
was suflBcient to enable Newton to propound the doctrine of 
Universal Gravitation ; viz. that every particle of matter vn 
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the universe attracts every other with an attraction whose direc- 
tion is that of the line joining them amd whose magmtude is as 
the prodiict of the masses directly, and as the square of the 
distance inversely ; or according to Maxwell's '* Matter and 
Motion," between every pair of particles there is a stress of the 
natAire of a tension, proportional to the product of the mjousses 
of the particles divided by the square of their distance. 

On this hypothesis, neglecting the mutual attractions of 
the planets, Kepler's third law should be Stated (Chap. XI.) : 
The cvbes of the major aoses of the orbits are as the squares of 
the periodic times and the sums of the wrasses of the Swn and 
the planed, 

T-\ 169. Suppose APA to be an elliptic orbit described about 
a centre of attraction in the focus /§. Also suppose P to be 
the position of the particle at any time t. Draw PM per- 
pendicular to the major axis AGA\ and produce it to cut the 
auxiliary circle in the point Q. Let G be the common centre 
of the curves. Join OQ. 

When the moving particle is at -4, the nearest point of 
the orbit to /S, it is said to be in Perihelion. 

The angle ASP, or the excess of the particle's longitude 
over that of the perihelion, is called the True Anomaly, Let 
us denote it by 0, 

The angle ACQ is called the Excentric Anomaly, and is 

generally denoted by u. And if — be the time of a complete 

revolution, nt is the circular measure of an imaginary angle 
called the Mea/n Anomxily ; it would evidently be the true 
anomaly if the particle's angular velocity about 8 were 
constant. 



■h 



160. It is easy from known properties of the ellipse to 
deduce relations between the mean and excentric, and also 
between the true and excentric, anomalies ; this we proceed 
to do. 
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To find the relation between ike mean and excentric ano- 
malies. 




In the figure QCA is the excentric anomaly, and the 
mean anomaly is evidently to 2ir as the area P8A is to the 
whole area of the elliptic orbit (§§ 154 — 159), or as area 
Q8A to area of auxiliary circle. 

Now area Q8A = area QGA - area QCS 

= \a?u^\a. 06 . sin t^ 

(a being the major semi-axis of the orbit and e the excentricity) 

a*. . . 

= ^ (i^ — e sm u). 



a' 



Hence 



or 



_- (w-e sin u) 
nt 2^ ^ 

2ir ira^ 

nt ■= t* — e sin w. 
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Ok 161. To find ike relation between the true and eoDcentrie 

anomalies. 

We have (by Conies) 

1 + e cos a 
But 8P = a - eGM=a (1 - e cos u). 

Hence -z ^ = 1 — ^ cos u. 

l+e cos 

Tx ^ cos tt — « 

Hence cos 6 = 



and tan 



1 — ecost*' 

1 — cos 
cos^ 

1 — e cos u — cos u + e 
1—e cos u + cos u — e 



^= /In 

2 V 1 + 

V 

__ /(1 + e) (1— cosw) 
"" V (1 " ^) (1 + cos i^) 






1 + e\ ^ iA 
i I tan^r : 

therefore tan~= * /f~— ^)tan^, 

n — 5 sin 5 

sinw = s/l— e'r— 



ccosd' 



substituted in nt = u — e sin u give the expressions obtained 
in § 152. 

162. By far the most important problem is to find the 
values of and r as functions of t, so that the direction and 
length of a planet's radius vector may be determined for any 
given time. This generally goes by the name of Kepler's 
Problem. 

Before entering on the systematic development of u, r 
and in terms of i^ from our equations^ it may be useful to 
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remark, that if « be so small that higher terms than its 
square may be neglected, we may easily obtain develqjpments 
correct to the first three terms. 

Thus u^nt + eainu 

= nt + e sin {nt + e sin nt) nearly, 

= 7U + esmnt + -^ sin 2nt 

Also - = 1 — 6 cos u 

a 

= 1—6 COS (nt + e sin nt) 

= 1 — 6 cos 71^ H- — (1 — cos 2n^). 

which may be written (§ 154) 

(1 + 6 cos e)» dt ""^ ^^ ^^' 
or (l-6»)*(l+6COs5)-«^ = n. 

Keeping powers of e lower than the third 
( 1 - 2e cos 5 + ^ e* cos 2^ j ^ = ^» 

3 

or n< = 5 — 2e sin 5 + T e* sin 25 ; 

4 

3 

whence 5 = w* + 2e sin 5 — -r e' sin 25 

4 

3 

= nt + 2e sin (n* + 2e sin w^) — t ^' sin 2w< 

3 

^nt + 2e sin n< -f- 4^' cos nt sin n^ — - e* sin 2w* 

4 4 

= nt-\-2e sin w^ + y ^ sin 2w<. 

4 
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163. Kepler's Problem. To find r a/nd 6 as functions 
of t from the eqimtioTis 

r = a (1 — ecos w) (1); 

'-i-y(^:)"«i <^'^ 

nt = u — emiu (3). 

These equations evidently give r, ^, and t directly for any 
assigned value of u, but this is of little value in practice. 
The method of solution which we proceed to give is that 
of Lagrange, and the general principle of it is this — 

"We can develop 6 from equation (2) in a series ascending 
by powers of a small quantity, a function of e, the coefficients 
of these powers involving u and the sines of multiples of u. 
Now by Lagrange's theorem we may from equation (3) ex- 
press u, l—e cos u, sin w, sin 2% &c. in series ascending by 
powers of e, whose coefficients are "sines or cosines of mul- 
tiples of nt Hence by substituting these values in equa- 
tion (1) and in the development of (2), we have r and 6 ex- 
pressed in series whose terms rapidly decrease, and whose 
coefficients are sines or cosines of multiples of nt This is 
the complete practical solution of the problem. 

164. To express the true, as a fu/nction of the eiccentric, 
anomaly. 

Substituting in (2) the exponential expressions for the 

tangents, and writing i for ^/— 1, we have 

!* _*? !!* ** 



?'-€ ^ _ // l+g \ €'-€ ^ 
.a , ^ a V \ ^s I ^ « 



whence 



€ 



u ^ g^ Wjl + e) + V(l - e)} + {V(l - e) - V(l + e) } . 
e^ ya -e)- V(l + e)} + {V(l -e) + J{1 + e)} ' 

«r rv«t+,-T,„ T. - V(l + e)- V(l - e) e 



J— • 
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Taking the logarithm of each side and dividing by i, 

% ^% 

= u + 2 (\ sin i^ + -^ sin 2w + -^ sin 3m + &c.) (4). 

165. To develop u in terms of t. 

If we have 

y = z + a:<f>{if) (5), 

we obtain, by Lagrange's Theorem, the development 

+rTr3(iy{^^'/'(^)J+*"- («)• 

Now equation (3) may be put in the form 

tt = n^ + e sin u, 
which is identical with (5) if 

y = u, z = nt, a?=e, and <^(y) = siny. 

Also, as it is the development of u that we require, we must 
put 

f(u) = Uy and/' (u) = l. Hence, by (6) 

and, substituting for the powers of sin z their corresponding 
expressions in sines and cosines of multiples of z, 

. aj* d /I— cos2j3\ x^ /rfV/3sin;2j— sin32^\ 

y-'+'^^^+ir2Tz[-^-) + iJ7s[d-z) ( 4 — J 

a?* /dV/3— 4cos2^ + cos4<sr\ . ^ 
+ 1-27374^) ( 8 ) +^'- 

= ^ + a?8in« + — sin 2;2j+-^ (3 sin 3« — sin «) + 
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or, substituting for Xy y, z their values as above, 
t^ = n< + e sin w< + o sin ^2mi + o^ (3 sin 3?i^ — sin nt) 

+ g (2 sin 4n« - sin 27i«) + &c (7). 

To develop sin w, we recur to equation (3), which gives, 
after the elimination of u by means of (7), 

sint^= sinn^ "^ o^^^ ^^^ "^ « (3 sin 2nt — sin nt) + &c. ...(8). 

By the application of Lagrange's theorem to equation (3), 
it is easy to deduce the following expressions : 

sin 2w= sin 2nt + e (sin Znt — sin nt) + ^ (sin ^rU — sin 2nt) 
+ ^ (4 sin nt — 27 sin 3n< + 25 sin 5ii^) + &c. 

sin 3w = sin 3nf + -^ (sin 4&nt — sin 2n<) 

+ - (15 sin bnt — 18 sin 3/1^ + 3 sin nt) + &c. 

o 
&C. = &C. 

Substituting these values in (4), we obtain the value of tf, 
containing however the quantity X. If we take as its approxi- 

mate value 75 + q , and make the requisite substitutions, we 

obtain 

1 5 13 
0=znt-\- (2e — 7 e') sin 71^ + ^ e^ sin 2nt +^9 «* sin Zwt + 

which is correct as far as e^. 

[The development of u in terms of t is 

tt = 71^ + 25^^1 — t7«(m6)8inmw^, 

1 f 
where / (me) = — / cos m (^ — e sin t) dt 

is BesseFs function of the n"* order.] 



■v 
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For the development of r and in terms of t, the co- 
efficients being Bessel's functions, see Todhunter's Treatise on 
Legendres, La/place's, a/nd Bessd's Functions, 

166. In proceeding farther with the development, it be- 
comes necessary to expand X and its powers in series ascending 
by powers of e. This is readily done as follows. 

We have 

Hence ^=2-^, 

from which, by Lagrange's Theorem, 

^-^-i4--^e«+^^^-^e* + &c- 
■^ ""2* 2^^ 2 2*^ e -focc, 

and thus the value of X', being ^E^, is known. 

The correct value of to the fifth power of e is thus found 
to be 

nt + 2e sin nt-h-j- sin 2nt + 55—= (13 sin Snt — 3 sin nt) 
+ ^5—^ (103 sin 4mt - 44 sin 2nt) 

^ (1097 sin 5nt - 645 sin Snt + 50 sin nt). 



2^.3.5 



167. To develop r in terms of t. 

From (1) it is evident that all we have to do is to de- 
velop by Lagrange's Theorem, 1 — e cos w as a function of t, 
from w^ = i* — e sin u. 

To develop (1 — e cos u) in terms oft. 

Heref (y) = 1 — e cos y, 
/(y)=«siny; 
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and the form of <^ is the same as before ; hence 

l — e cos y = (1 — e cos z) +x&mz{e sin z) 

a^ d 



Hence, as before, substituting for the powers of sines their 
equivalent expressions in sines and cosines of multiple arcs, 
differentiating, and substituting u for y, nt for z^ and e for a;, 
we have 

T' 6 

l--eco8t^ = -=l — ecosn^ + ^(l — cos 2nt) 

Ob A 



+ Q (3 COS wf — 3 cos 3w^) 

o 

+ jr (cos int — COS 4n^) + &c. 
o 

which gives the radius vector in terms of the time. 

168. Lambert's Theorem. The area of a focal elliptic 
sector a/nd therefore the time through any arc of the ellipse, 
described about the focus, can be expressed in terms of tiie 
chord and the focal distances of the ends of the arc. 

If r^, r, be the focal distances of the ends and c the chord 
of the arc, it is proved in Williamson's Integral Calculus^ 
§ 137, that the sectorial area is 

i aft {<Ai - 0, - (sin <l>^ - sin <^,)}, 
where <f>^ and <^j are given by the equations 

and therefore if t denote the time in the arc, 

nt = <f>^ - <f>^ - (sin <f>^ - sin ^,). 
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EXAMPLES, 

(1) A particle describes an ellipse under an attraction 
always directed to the centre, to determine the law of the 
attraction. 

From the polar equation of the ellipse, centre pole, 

_ cos*^ . sin*^ , du (1 1\ ^ • n 

«• ^ + -j5-;wehave«^ = ^g,-^jcos^sm^; 






+ ©' = (p-?)('"«'^-«^'^*^>' 



and therefore the law is that of the direct distance. 

(2) A particle describes a conic section under an at- 
traction always directed to one of the foci, to find the law of 
attraction. 

In this case 

^ =" ^TTIeSx {1 + « cos (^ - a)}. 



and therefore P = ^'^\T^ + ^ } 



AV 1 



T. D. 



10 
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(3) Find the attraction to the pole under which a 
particle may describe an equiangular spiral. 

(4) Find the attraction by which a particle may describe 
the lemniscate of Bernouilli, the centre being the node. 

Poc-,. 
r 

(5) Find the attraction by which a particle may descrihe 
a circle, the centre of attraction being in the circumference 
of the circle. 

(6) Find the attraction to the pole under which a 
particle will describe the curve 

r* = a* cos nOy 

and interpret the result when 7i = — 1. Deduce the law of 
attraction for (1) a rectangular hyperbola, (2) a lemniscate, 
(3) a circle about a point in a circumference, (4) a cardioid, 
• (5) a parabola. 

(7) Prove that the attraction to the pole under which a 
particle will describe the n*** pedal of a cardioid varies as 

_ 8ii+8 

r"*^. Deduce the law of attraction for a circle about a point 
on the circumference. 

], D J (8) A particle is projected from a given point in a given 

^ ' direction with the velocity from an infinite distance, and is 

j under an attraction varying inversely as the n^ power of the 

' distance, to determine the orbit. 

Here P^iivH^^ and therefore 

_ + „__« =0. 



v/ 



^ 



r 
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Multiplying by h* -^ and integrating, 






©-^= 






Now if a be the apsidal distance, z^* r ^* 

w-1 n-1 ' ^, • ' I -^^^^ 



1 



therefore T^i + w' = a'^'^vl 



(|)=««{(-r-i}. 



(jd 



integrating — 5— 5 = sec""* (au) " , 



n-8 n-8 



w-3 



or r^ = a * cos — :z — 0, 

2 ' 

the polar equation of the required orbit. 

(9) A particle, under an attraction varying inversely as 
the cube of the distance, is projected from a given point with 
any velocity in any direction ; to classify the paths described 
accgrding to the circumstances of projection. The curves in 
question are called Cotes' Spirals. 

The equation of motion is 

d^+«-g«=<^ w- 

The integral of this equation involves exponential or 
circular functions according as r^ is greater or less than 

10—2 
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unity, that is, according as the velocity at an apse is less c 
greater than the velocity from infinity. 

I. Let T^ be > 1, and let ^ — 1 = A*; then 

dd* ' 

the integral of which is 

u^A^+Be"^ (2). 

Species 1. Let A and B have the same sign ; then 

u = A^+ Be-**; 

and ^-k{A^- Be-*^). 

The values of A and B may in these equations be ei 
pressed in terms of the initial distance, and angle of projectioi 
but we may put the equation of the curve in a simpler fon 
as follows. Let a be the value of corresponding to an aps( 

then when = a, ^ = 0; 

or = A^ - Be'^, 

which always gives a possible value of a ; and therefore 
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Substituting, • au = ^ {€*<^--> + €-*<«--)}. 

Hence when d = a, aw = l, or a is the apsidal distance. 

6 increases, v, increases, or r diminishes; and when tf =00 , 
16 = 00 , or r = 0. Hence the curve forms an infinite number 
of convolutions about the pole ; and, as it is symmetrical on 
both sides of the apse, it must be as represented in the figure, 
vrliere A is the apse and the centre of attraction. 

Species 2. Let p>l, JS = 0, then the equation (2) 
becomes 

tte equation of the logarithmic spiral. The nature of the curve 
-will be the same if A^ instead of S, vanish. 

Species 3. Let ^ > 1, and B negative, then by equa- 
tion (2), 

w = ^€** — -Be"**. 

Putting w = 0, when ^ = a, we obtain as for Species 1, 

aw = I {€*<•--) -€-*<*--)}. 

Hence, when tf = a, tt = Oorr = oo. As 5 increases r 
decreases, and when is infinite r = ; so that there is an 
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infinite number of convolutions round the pole. The curve 
has an asymptote parallel to OA, at a distance j- . 



II. Species 4. Let ^ = 1, then equation (1) becomes 

cPu 

the integral of which is 

au^O — a, 
the equation of the reciprocal spiral 

III. Species 5. Let ^ < 1> and let 1 - ^ = A:*, then by 

equation (1), 

cPu ,a ^ 

the integral of which is 

au = cos k{0'-a); 

whence ^ T/S ~ "" ^ ^^ ^ (O-^a). 

Then a is the value of corresponding to an apse, and a 
is the apsidal distance. The asymptotes to this curve are 
easily found for any assigned value of k. One case is repre- 
sented in the annexed figure. 
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(10) A particle of mass m under a central repulsion 
^^ is projected from an apse at a distance a with velocity 

-^Jj^L— . Find the orbit, and prove that the time from the 
2a ^2 

— 2 - a* 

apse to the distance a J 2 is nJ^~}^' 

(11) A particle under an attraction inversely propor- 
tional to the fourth power of the distance from a centre is 
projected in any manner; for instance, from an apse with 
T^elocity n times the velocity from infinity: determine the 
orbit. 

(12) A particle under a central attraction varying in- 
versely as the fifth power of the distance is projected in any 
manner, determine the orbit 

Here P = fiu^^ and we have 



whence ^ A* ■ 






If the particle be projected from an apse at a distance a 
I with velocity n times the velocity from infinity, then 



1 J. 1 r 8 J 1 ^V 



I and therefore C = -r(n^ — l)^; 



and A' = t;V = s , . 



1 n V 

2 "^ 



Therefore y+«=_+-^. 
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and therefore r is an elliptic function of 0, 

For instance, suppose w < 1, we have 

r = a en md, 

where m* = — =— and V = -^ -, . 

(13) A body moves under a central attraction 

^{(a« + J^ + c^w«-2a*6V}, 

being projected from an apse whose distance is a (> 6) with & 
velocity — , shew that it will proceed to describe the orbit 
whose equation is 

ir^arcrr — h 6" sn" — , 
c c 

the modulus of the elliptic functions being the excentricity of 
an ellipse whose semi-axes are a and 6. 

This may be written r = a dn — . 

(14) K the central attraction be 

and the body be projected as in the last example, prove that 
the orbit will be the pedal of the ellipse with respect to the 
centre. 
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(15) A particle under a central attraction varying in- 
versely as the fifth power of the distance is projected from 
a given point with a velocity which is to the velocity from 

infinity as 5 to 3, in a direction making an angle sin"^ -^ 

witli the radius vector ; find the orbit. 



Sere we have 






•••*'{©'--}=-'-<'-'t- 

But if F be the velocity of projection, c the initial value 
oi u, 

9 2' 
and when u = c,v = V, ..C'm—-; 

y 

/du\* , , /* /8c* , u*\ 

_ ^ „ F*8in»/3 25/xc*2* 
But h ?— =18^25' 

.£_A 

Substituting and integrating we find, after the necessary 
iceductions, 

^ V8 p 1 - eV'(*-) . 

where R is the initial distance, and a a constant to be deter- 
mined by the position of the initial line. 
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v/ (16) If P = 2/Lt -1 + /am", and a particle be projected at an 

c 

angle of ^tt with the initial distance (iZ =) - , with a velocity 

c 

which is to the velocity in a circle at the same distance as 

V2 to >/3> fiiid the curve described. 

r = R{l-0). 

l/ (17) A particle under a central attraction, varying partly 

as the inverse third, and partly as the inverse fifth, power of 
the distance, is projected with the velocity from inSfinity at 
an angle with the distance, the tangent of which is ^2, the 
intensities being equal at the point of projection ; determine 
the orbit. 

,, (18) If P = ^(5r* — 8c*), and a particle be projected 

firom an apse at a distance c with the velocity from infinity ; 
prove that the equation of the orbit is 

r = lc(e2*-e-^). 

"3 — -J j , and the particle be projected 

/— 
from an apse at a distance a with velocity ^^ , prove that it 

will be at a distance r after a time 

(20) The attraction tending to the centre of a circle 

r + -jT ) I fi^^ ^'^ velocity with 

which a particle will describe the circle; and shew that if 
the velocity be suddenly doubled the paxticle will come to 
an apse at the distance 3a. 
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(21) If P^/Ltr + '-g, prove that the equation of the 



orbit is of the form 



1 cos'* kO sin'* kO 

+ 



If the particle be projected from an apse at a distance 
a = >v/" I with velocity tlfiv, prove that the equation of the 



orbit is 



r'= «• 



and that the time of describing the angle d from the apse is 

\= tan"* 0, 



(22) If a particle move under a central attraction 
fLU^ H- j/w*, shew that the equation of the orbit is generally of 
the form 

_ _ a 

1—e cos (k6) ' 

In the case when the projection takes place at an apse> 

the apsidal distance being ~ , and v being equal to A', shew 

that the equation of the path is 

2/^' 

and that the time of describing an angle a is 

- tan ^ (5 + i sin 25) where tan ^ = -T^l^r . 
a ^(Zfi ) 

Determine generally the relation between the orbits 
when P = fjbu*<l> {u) and when P = fiu^<l> (u) + vu\ 

(23) A particle is projected in any direction from one 
end of a uniform straight line each particle of which attracts 
it with an intensity proportional to the distance, prove that 
the particle will pass through the other end. 
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(24) A particle moves in an ellipse under an attraction 
tending to a fixed point ; prove that the acceleration due 

to the attraction at any point P varies as ^rw pp/s > where 

PP" is the chord of the ellipse passing through 0, and J)!/ 
the diameter parallel to PP", 

(25) A particle describes an equilateral hyperbola about 
a centre of attraction in the centre, shew that an angle ff 
from the apsidal line is connected with the time t ot its 
description by the formula 

(26) If V be the velocity of a particle moving in an 
ellipse about the centre, v' its velocity when the direction of 
its motion is at right angles to the former direction, the time 

of describing the intercepted arc = -j— sin"* — r . 

(27) A particle moves under a central repulsion whicit 
varies as the distance from a fixed point; shew that the 
equation of the path described is 

where a, b, c are constants, and determine the curve which this 
equation represents. 

(28) Find the time in which a particle would move from 
the vertex to the end of the latus rectum of a parabola, the 
centre of attraction being at the focus; and shew that if 
the velocity be there suddenly altered in the ratio m to 1 
(m being < 1) the body will proceed to describe an ellipse, the 

excentricity of which is (1 — 2m' + 2m*)*. 

(29) If the Earth's orbit be taken an exact circle, and 
a comet be supposed to describe round the Sun a parabolic 
orbit in the same plane ; shew that the comet cannot possibly 

continue within the Earth's orbit longer than the [^) part 

of a year. 
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(30) If a particle, under a central attraction varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, be projected with 
a. velocity equal to n times the velocity in a circle at the 
same distance; the angle a between the major axis and this 
distance may be determined from the equation 

tan (a-/3) = (1 -n") tan A 

/3 being the angle between the radius vector and the direction 
of projection. 

(31) A particle describes a parabola about a centre of 
attraction (x D"^ residing in a point in the circumference of 
a given ellipse, the foci of which are in the circumference of 
the parabola ; shew that the time of moving from one focus 
to the other is the same, at whatever point in the circum- 
ference of the ellipse the centre of attraction is placed. 

(32) A particle is projected from a given point with a 
given velocity and is under a central attraction varying 
inversely as tne square of the distance ; shew that whatever 
be the direction of projection the centre of the orbit described 
will lie on the surface of a certain sphere. 

(33) A particle revolves in a circle about a centre of i/ 

attraction in the centre, the intensity x j^; the strength is 

suddenly increased in the ratio of w? : 1 when the particle 
is at any assigned point of its path, and when the particle 
arrives again at the same point the strength is again in- 
creased in the same ratio; shew that the path which the 
particle will describe is an ellipse whose excentricity 

_ m^-l 

(34) A particle is moving in an ellipse about a centre of 
attraction in the focus ; supposing that every time the particle 
arrives at the nearer apse the strength is diminished in the 



9w- tiA«-tc^ ^jO/jL tnl\^ i/ C«^)..<u, hvtU' '-'tW" I iris, h i-f-<oi tU fotu^ 
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ratio of 1 to 1 — w, find the excentricity of the elliptic orbit 
after p revolutions, the original excentricity being e. 

i+* -1. 



{l-rCf 

(35) If the attraction vary inversely as the square of 
the distance, prove that there are two initial directions in 
which a particle can move so that its apse line may coincide 
with a given line. If a^, a, be the angles which these direc- 
tions make with the initial distance c, and 2a be the length 
of the apse line, prove that 

cot a, , cot a, = — 1. 

v/ (36) If the perihelion distance of a comet's orbit be J of 

the radius of the Earth's orbit supposed circular, find the 
number of days the comet will remain within the Earth's 
orbit. 

•y (37) If a comet describe 90® from perihelion in 100 days, 

compare its perihelion distance with the distance of a planet 
which describes its circular orbit in 942 days. 

(38) In the case of planets and comets prove the follow- 
ing fonnulae, the letters being the same as in the text, 

^ • /I V(i - O / .X 

log^ = -log(H-\') 

— 2 (\ COS w + JX* cos 2m H- ^X* cos 3w + &c.). 

^ (39) A body describes an ellipse about the focus : prove 

that the times of describing the two parts, into which the 
orbit is divided by the minor axis, are to one another as 
ttH- 2g to TT- 2^, where e is the excentricity of the ellipse. 
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(40) If Ppy Qq be chords parallel to the major axis of an 
elliptic orbit, shew that the differeDce of the times through 
the axes FQ, pq varies as the distance between the chords. 

(41) If a comet whose orbit is inclined to the plane of 
the ecliptic were observed to pass over the Sun's disc, and 
three months after to strike the planet Mars, determine its 
distance from the Earth at the first observation, the Earth 
and Mars describing about the Sun circles in the same plane 
whose radii are as 2 : 3. 

(42) Shew that the arithmetic mean of the distances of a 
planet from the Sun, at equal indefinitely small intervals of 
time, is 

(43) The time through an arc of a parabolic orbit 
bounded by a focal chord oc (chord)*. 

(44) If a circle be described passing through the focus 
and vertex of a parabolic orbit, and also through the position 
of the moving particle at each instant, shew that its centre 
describes with constant velocity a straight line bisecting at 
right angles the perihelion distance. 

(45) Shew that the velocity of a comet perpendicular to ^/ 
the major axis varies inversely as its radius vector. 

(46) D- , Dj being two distances of a comet, on opposite 
sides of penhelion, including a known angle, shew that the 
position of perihelion may be found from the equation 

~j^ — ^yyr^ = tau J (sum of true anomalies) . tan i (difference). 

(47) In an elliptic orbit find the relation between the 
mean angular velocity about the centre of attraction and the 
angular velocity about the other focus, and thence shew that 
when e is small the latter is nearly constant. 
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(48) If a, fi be the greatest and least angular velodtie 
in an ellipse about the focus, the mean angular velocity is 

(49) Find the maximum value of 5 — n< in an elliptic 
orbit, and develop it in powers of e, shewing that it cannot 
contain even powers. 

If be this quantity, 

^ ^ lie* 5996^ . . 

(50) If P= iiu^ {l+V sin» 5)"*, find the orbit, and in- 
terpret the result geometrically. 

Find the equation of the orbit generally when P^fiu*/(ff), 

* (51) Shew that if the central repulsion be constant 
(=/, suppose) we have the following relation between the 
radius vector and the time, 

r rdr 

■"iVp^(r + a)-A'' 

and from this, with the help of the equation of constant mo- 
ment of momentum, deduce the differential equation of the 
orbit. Shew also how the apsidal angle may be determined. 

If a particle, under a constant central repulsion, be pro- 
jected from an apse with the velocity acquired from the 
centre, find the orbit. 

(52) A particle moves about a centre of attraction, and 
its velocity at any point is inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance from the centre of attraction ; shew that its path will be 
a logarithmic spiral 

(53) Shew that the only law of central attraction for 
which the velocity at each point of the orbit can be equal to 
that in a circle at the same distance is that of the inverse 
third power, and that the orbit is the logarithmic spiral. 
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(54s) If a number of particles, describing different circles 
in 'tlie same plane about a centre of attraction oc 2)"', start 
together from the same radius, find the curve in which they 
all lie when that which moves in the circle whose radius is a 
lists completed a revolution. 

(55) If V be the velocity, and P the attraction at distance 
y in. a central orbit, and if v\ JP", r be similar quantities for 
tlie corresponding point of the locus of the foot of the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent, shew that 

(56) A particle attached to one end of an elastic string 
moves on a smooth horizontal plane, the other end of the 
string being fixed to a point in the plane. If the path of the 

particle be a circle, shew that the periodic time x ( j ^ 

a and r being the natural and stretched lengths of the string. 
If the orbit be nearly circular, find the apsidal angle. 

(57) A particle is describing a curve about a centre of 
attraction, and its velocity oc — , find the law of attraction and 
the equation of the path. 

•''*^»' Q""=co8(n-l)(#-a). • 

(58) A particle projected in a given direction with a 
given velocity &nd attracted towards a given centre has its 
velocity at every point to the velocity in a circle at the same 
distance- as 1 to \/2 ; find the orbit described, the position of 

\ the apse, and the law of attraction. 



**=-\/£?^««(^-«)' ^=?' 



(59) If a particle move in a circle of radius r, about a 
centre of attraction distant a from the centre of the circle, 

T. D. 11 
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shew that the time from distance r to the nearer apse is 

where ^ is the initial attraction; and that the periodic time is 

27rr^ 

where ^ is the attraction at the nearer apse. 

(60) If the fp^ power of the periodic time be proportional 
to the fi^ power of the velocity in a circle, find the law of 
attraction in terms of the radius. 

(61) A particle is projected at a distance c from a fixed '^ 

centre of attraction with a velocity a/^, and in a direction ' 

c • 
making an angle sin"* - with the distance ; . the intensity of 

the attraction at the distance r being ,,,^3 . Shew that 
the orbit described will be a circle, of radius a. 

(62) A point describes a parabola, latus rectum 4a, with 
an acceleration tending to a point in the axis distant from 
the vertex: prove that the time of moving from the vertex to 

a point distant y from the axis is proportional to ^^ h y. 

■ 

(63) If a body describes a parabola under an attraction 

tending to a point on the axis, prove that the acceleration 

/I 1 \"^ 
at any point P is y^yryp'^ jy) OP'^ p being the point of 

intersection of PO produced with the curve.. 

Also prove that the time of passing from one end of the 

8 /^ 
ordinate through to the other = - a/ -. 
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(64) A particle P describes a cycloid ABC under an 
attraction tending to the middle point of the base. If 
PM be drawn perpendicular to the axis OB, and PT the 
tangent meet OB in T: the angular velocity of the tangent 
will vary as OM . OT inversely. 

(65) If r, p be the radius vector and perpendicular on the 
tangent at any point of the curve described by a particle under 
an attraction P towards the pole, and a force T along the 
tangent, shew that 

Jr^^p' dr\P dp)' 

For an attraction P to the pole, and a force N in the 
normal, prove that 

d / ,^ dr\ . d / ^ ft dr\ _ 



"'iC^ihUK) 



(66) A particle describes the nth pedal freely under 
an attraction tending to a pole : find the law of at- 
traction. If the curve be a rectangular hyperbola, and 
the pedals be formed with respect to its centre, prove that 
the nth pedal will be the orbit of a particle moving under 



6«+l 



an attraction varying as r ^-^, where r is the distance from 
the centre of attraction. 

(67) A particle describes an orbit round a centre of at- 
traction in a periodic time P. Straight lines are drawn from 
a point to represent the accelerations of the particle at equal 
intervals of time t, during a complete revolution. If P = nr, 
when n is an indefinitely great whole number, shew that 
these straight lines will represent a system of forces in equi- 
librium. Shew also that if the attraction vary directly as the 
distance, the result is true if n be not great. 

(68) A particle describes an orbit about a centre of at- 
traction. If the centre of attraction be replaced by the 
particle, and the orbit for any complete number of revolutions 
by a fine wire whose section varies inversely as the velocity 
in the corresponding orbit, and every point of which attracts 

11—2 
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by the same law as the centre of attraction did, shew that 
the particle will be in equilibrium: determine also the 
nature of this equilibrium (1) when the attraction varies as 
the distance, (2) when it varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. 

Shew that if the orbit be an ellipse, desCTibed about a 
centre of attraction in the focus, the centre of mass of the 
wire is midway between the centre and the other focus. 

(69) If a uniform string under a central repulsion P per 
unit of length assume the form of a certain curve, prove that 
the same curve will be described by a particle of unit mass 
under a central attraction PT, the velocity at any point being 
numerically equal to the tension T of the string. 

IJLT 

(70) If P= ,^ , , , and if the particle be projected 

from an apse at a distance ?ic (n > 1) with velocity which is^ 

to that in a circle as Jv? — 1 : n, prove that it will describe 
a branch of an epicycloid, and find the time to a cusp. 

(71) Shew that if an ellipse be described under an 
attraction /to the focus jSf, and an attraction/' to the focus 
ff,andi8P = r,ffP=r', 



dr'^drKr r'J' 



(72) rroYO th^t i£ f=,.^^^, f^^"^^^^, ihe 

ellipse can be described freely, and that the velocity at any 

point will be n j== — , n being the mean motion in 

2Jrr 

the ellipse under an attraction ^ to a focus. 

(73) A particle describes an ellipse under two attrac- 
tions tending to the foci which are to one another at any 
point inversely as the focal distances : prove that the velocity 
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Tories as the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent, 
and that the periodic time = t (r + "J > ^^> ^^ being the 
velocities at the ends of the axes. 

(74) Prove that a particle can describe a parabola under 
a repulsion in the focus varying as the distance, and another 
force parallel to the axis always of three times the magnitude 
of the repulsion ; and that if two equal particles describe the 
same parabola under these forces, their directions of motion 

. will always intersect in a fixed confocal parabola. 

(75) Prove that a lemniscate can be described freely by 
a particle under two central attractions of equal strength to 
the foci each varying inversely as the distance ; and that the 

Telocity will be always equal to a /-^> /* being the strength 

of each attraction. 

* \/ (76) If a particle move under an attraction /tr to the 
jwint a, and a repulsion fjtr from the point 8\ prove that 

a constant, where 0^ are the angles r, r' make with SB'. 

(^7) The velocity of a point is the resultant of the 
velocities v and v' along radii-vectores r and r' measured 
from two fixed points at a distance a apart. Prove that the 
corresponding accelerations are 

(78) A particle describes a circular orbit about a centre i' 
of attraction situated in the centre of the circle ; prove that 
the form of the orbit will be stable or unstable according as 

the value of j-r-^ — , for ti = - , is less or not less than 3, P 

a log u a 



/ 
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being the central attraction, u the reciprocal of the radius 
vector, and a the radius of the circle. 

(79) If the equation for determiniDg the apsidal distances 
in a central orbit contain the factor (u — (if, shew that u ='a 
cannot correspond to an apse unless p be of one of the forms 

4m + 2 or -rz t- • If the factor ti — a occur twice, then a 

2n + 1 

will be a root of the equation 

where <f> (u) is the central attraction. 

(80) Examine carefully the case of an apse where the 
centre of attraction coincides with the centre of curvature. 
Shew that the particle will, after passing such an apse, de- 
scribe a circle about the centre of attraction, but that the 
motion will be unstable. 

(81) A particle is projected from an apse under the 

attraction '^-~ with a velocity -^^ ^ , n being very 

small and a the initial distance, determine the apsidal angle 
and the other apsidal distance. 

(82) A particle moving in an ellipse about the focus 
is under a central disturbance which varies as ^cosA;^, 

r 

where is the longitude measured from the nearer apse, 
and k is nearly unity. Prove that in one revolution the 
apse line turns through an angle a, given by 

(27r + a) cot a = constant. 



?c 
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CHAPTER VL 



CONSTRAINED MOTION. 



169. We come now to the case of the motion of a M'l 
particle subject not only to given forces, but to undetermined 
reactions. This occurs when the particle is attached to a 
fixed, or moving, point by means of a rod or string, and when 
it is forced to move on a curve or surface. 

In applying to a problem of this kind the general equations 
of motion of a free particle, we must assume directions and 
intensities for the unknown reactions, treating them then as 
known, and it will always be found that the geometrical 
circumstances of the motion will furnish the requisite number 
of additional equations for the determination of all the un- 
known quantities in terms of the time, and the position of 
the particle. 

One case of this kind has been already treated of (§ 84), 
namely, that of a particle moving on an inclined plane under 
gravity. There the undetermined reaction is the pressure 
on the plane, which however is evidently constant, and equal 
to the resolved part of the particle's weight perpendicular to 
the plane. 

The laws of kinetic friction are but imperfectly known, 
and the few investigations which will be given of motion on a 
rough curve or surface are of very slight importance, 

170. The simplest case is 

A. particle is constrained to move on a given smooik plane '- ^- ' * 
curve, under given forces in the plane of the curve, to determine 
the motion. 

Taking rectangular axes in this plane, the forces may be 
resolved into two, Z, F, parallel respectively to the axes of x 
and y, the mass of the particle being taken as unity. In 
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lO^ 



addition there will be jB, the pressure between the curve an^ 
particle, which acts in the normal to the curve, since th< 
curve is smooth and there is therefore no friction. 

vVo^ Let P be the position of the particle at the time t ; and lei 






the forces X, Y, R, act on the particle as in the figure. It 
being estimated positive towards the centre of curvature. 
Draw TP, a tangent to the constraining curve at P. Then 
the direction cosines of TP are 



and those of PR are 



dx dy 
d^' d~s' 



d^x <Py 



The equations of motion are 



d^x „ ^ d^x 
--X + Rp 



df 



df 






.(1)> 



(2). 



These two equations, together with the equation of the 
given cturve, are sufficient to determine the motion completely. 
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To eliminate i2, multiply (1) by -57 , (2) by -^ , and add. 

"We thus obtain, 

dxcPx . dyd^y ^ 



dx 



d^x d^d^_ds^_y.dx ^dy ,^. 



d* c?^ dt df dt de dt dt 
[>r, as we may write it, 

de~ ds'^ ~d8' 

wliicli might at once have been obtained by resolving along ZixM^i 
the tangent. 



Now, it has been shewn in Chap. II. that if the forces re- 
solved into X and Y are such as occur in nature, 

Xdx + Ydy 

IS the complete diflFerential of some function — <^ (^>y)- 

Integrating (3) on this hypothesis, we have 

l!(l)"-(S)]-s-'=<'-*<'.'' (*'• 

supposing V to represent the velocity of the particle at the 
point xy. 

Suppose the particle to start at the time ^ = 0, from a point 
whose co-ordinates are a, b, with a velocity F. 

We have, from (4), 

and therefore o^'^^^'^^^^' &)-<^(^>y) (5)- 

. This shews that a particle, constrained to move under the 
forces Xy F, along any path whatever from the point a, 6 to 
the point x, y, has, on arriving at the latter point, the kinetic 



^ 
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energy increased by a quantity entirely independent of the 
path pursued: another simple case of the conservation of 
energy. 

P^r^ 171. To find the reaction of the constraining curve. 

Resolving along the normal PR, towards the centre of 
curvature, 



V ^ \ 



^*=ij+x,S+r,g 



or jj=__X/,^-r/,^, 



P 
which may also be written 

p^ as'^ as 
This might, of course, have been obtained from (1) and 
(2) above, by multiplying them respectively by p -^ and 

pg. and adding. 

172. To find the point where the particle toill leave the 
constraining curve. 

For this it is evident that we have only to put £ = 0, as 
then the motion will be free. 

This condition gives 

==F COS FFB, 
if jFbe the resultant of X and Y. 
Hence 

|t;' = i^|/>C08i^P5 

where Q is the chord of curvature in the direction PF. 
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Comparing this with the formula \v^^fs (§ 82), we see 
tliat the particle will leave the curve at a point where its 
velocity is such as would he produced hy the resultant force 
then acting on it, if continued constant during its fall from rest 
throtigh a space equal to i of the chord of curvature parallel 
to that resultant (Compare § 144.) 

This result is, from the analytical point of view, of little 
importance; but it is of great interest in connection with 
NewtoA's mode of treating such questions. 

173. The formulae just given are much simplified when ^ ^^ 
'we consider gravity only to be acting. Taking in this case 
the axis of y vertically upwards, our forces become 

X=Oand Y^-g\ 
and the velocity, and the pressure on the curve, are given by 

it;'-iP=5r(&-y), 
if v = F when y=^k\ 



and 



V 



dx 



-=R-9^.' 



ds 



Suppose we change the origin to the point from which the 
particle's motion is supposed to commence ; and take the axis 
of y vertically downwards; we shall evidently have 

and if the particle starts from rest 

This shews that the velocity depends merely on the 
distance beneath a horizontal plane through the original 
position of rest. Hence, whatever be the nature of the curve 
on which a particle slides under gravity, its motion will 
always be in the same direction till it rises to the same level 
as that to the fall from which its velocity is due. If it 
cannot do so, its motion will be constantly in the same 
direction; if it can, its velocity will become zero, and the 
particle will then either come permanently to rest, or return 
to the point from which it started. 



^\ R» ^ 4-0^ 






p. .^ •" 
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174. To Jind the time of a particle^ 8 sliding dovm any 
arc of a curve under gravity y from rest at the upper extremity 
oftiie arc. 

Taking the upper extremity as origin and the axis of y 
vertically downwards ; we have 



| = r=V(25ry); 



da 
dy 



dy 



(1) 



and „ — . 

if y^ be the vertical co-ordinate of the lower extremity of the 
given arc. 

Or, taking the lower point as origin, and axis of y upwards, 
we have, since in this case v tends to decrease «, 



ds 



t 



r dy ^ l\ dy 

J^xV{2flr(y,-y)} Jo 



ds J 

i:Ay 



vWPFyn 



(2). 



176. To find the time of descending from rest at any 
point of an inverted cycloid to the vertex. 





Taking formula (2) ; since in this case the vertex is flfc 



4 
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origin, and the axis is the axis of y, we have from the figure 

8 = 0P= 2 chord OF = 2^J{A0 . ON) = 2V(2ay), 
if ct be the radius of the generating circle. 

TT da /2a 

Hence, 3- = a / — ; 

dy y y ' 







-which is independent of y^, that is, of the point from which 
the particle begins its descent. 

The reason of this remarkable property will be more 
easily seen if we take the formula for the acceleration in the 
direction of the arc. We have thus 

-^^-gsmiFOx) 

(since OP" is parallel to the tangent to the cycloid at P) 

= -^sin(O^P') 
OP' 



= -5' 



OA 



01 



= -^45' 

or the acceleration is proportional to the distance from the 
vertex measured along the cycloid, 

176. A particle, under gravity, moves in a vertical ' 
circle, to determine the motion. 

Taking the vertical diameter as axis of y, and its lower 
extremity as origin, the equation of the circle is 

X = V(2ay - y*). 
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ds a 



Hence 



dy ^{^ay-y")' 



But f = -V{2(7(y.-y)}, 

if we suppose the motion to be due to the level y^ above the 
lowest point ; and therefore 

dt a 1 

^ " ~ vW) Vl(y. ^ y) (2ay - f)] ^^^' 

I. Suppose y^ less than 2a, the particle will then oscil- 
late, and we must put y =yjSin' <^, and then 



t 



=4'7rf^'^"^*"-^^ 



an elliptic integral of the first kind, of which ^ is the ampli- 
tude and k the modulus. 

Instead of considering ^ as a function of 0, we must con- 
sider 6 as a function of t given by this equation, and then 
with Jacobi's notation put 

<^ = am^|i, 

and therefore y = y^sn* a/ - t, 

and the time of vibrating from rest to rest is therefore 
S-K" a/ - , where K is the complete elliptic integral 






V(l~A;'sin«0)* 
If the oscillations are indefinitely small, A = and K= ^tt, 

and the time of vibration from rest to rest is ^a/-, and 
therefore the time of a complete oscillation is 27rA/-. 
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II. Suppose y^ greater than 2a, the particle will then 
perform complete revolutions, and we must put 

y = 2a sin* 0, 

-which gives 

^" VWoV(l-A;»sin»'^-y/ 
aiid therefore ^ = am a/^ r , 

and y = 2asn»yy/|j^; 

and the time of a complete revolution is 

When the particle is supposed to be suspended by a 
thread without weight, it becomes what is termed a simple 
pendulum. Such a machine can exist only in theory, but 
Dynamics furnishes us with the means of reducing the calcu- 
lation of the motion of such a pendulum as we can construct, 
to that of the simple pendulum. It is evident that by its 
means we may determine the value of g, if the length of the 
pendulum, its arc of oscillation, and the number of vibrations 
it makes in a given time, be known. Since gravity decreases 
(according to a known law) as we ascend above the Earth's 
surface, the comparison of the times of vibration of the same 
pendulum on the top of a mountain and at its base would 
give approximately the height. Similarly, the comparison of 
the times of vibration above ground, and at the bottom of a 
coal-pit, gives information as to the Mean Density of the 
• Earth. One of the most important applications of the pen- 
dulum is that made by Newton. It is evident that if the 
weight of a body be not proportional to its mass, the value of 
g will be diflferent for different materials. Hence the fact 
that pendulums of the same length vibrate in equal times at 
the same place whatever be the matter of which the bob is 
made, proves, by means of the above formula, the truth of 
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H 



one part of the Law of Gravitation : viz. that, ceteris paribus, 
the attraction exerted by one body on another is proportional 
to the quantity of matter it contains, and independeat of its 
quality. 

177. We may determine the motion of the simple circular 
pendulum by resolving along the arc. The details of the 
process will shew the nature of the Elliptic Function trans- 
formations. 

Let be the centre of the circle, OA the vertical radius, 
P the position of the particle at the time t, and let AOP=^ 6. 

Suppose the motion to be due to the level BG: then we 
must distinguish the two cases in which BC does and does 
not cut the circle. 




T. Suppose BC to cut the circle in B and (7, and let 
AOB=^OL\ then the pendulum will oscillate through ad 
angle 2a. 

The equation of motion will be 



d^8 . ^ 



But 
therefore 



di 



8=ia0, 

5 = --sm^. 
' a 
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d6 
Multiplying by -^ and integrating 



. KS)'-!H«— ) ■•■■<»• 

Let BG cut OA in 2); on J. Z) as diameter describe a circle, 
and let PJf drawn perpendicular to OA cut this circle in Q, 
and let ADQ = <(>. 

Then since AM = a (1 — cos d) = 2a sin' ^ 

and AM = -4.2) sin' <^ = 2a sin'^ sin" ^ ; 

a 

therefore sin ^ = sin ^ sin <^. 

Substituting in equation (1), we obtain 

(t)"-!(>--1^'*). 

Therefore as before 



therefore AP = AB sn 






^P=^^dn 
T. D. 12 
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d0 

dt 



=V!-\/f*' 



and 

as before. 



AM=:ADsn\/^t, 



a 


-i 


9 


B 


/ 


IC 


V 


\ 


( 





\ 




k 


31 


^"""^ 


^P 


\ 


^ 


7 



IL Suppose BG not to cut the cirde, then the pendulum 
will perform complete revolutions ; let AD = y,. 

Then, as before, resolving along the tangent 

cPe 



d^ = -f«^^' 



i/de\* 



2\dt) ~ a' ' 



and when ^ = 0, 
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Ijet AEP = ^, therefore ^ = 2^, 



oA* 



yi 



Therefore <f> = a.m (\/- z> ^) > 

and AM=2aan'A/il, 

as before. 

In the separating case jB(7 touches the circle at its highest 
point E, and y^ = 2a, A; = 1 ; therefore 



cos ^, 
gJo cos^ 



-y|i»gtM>(f+*). 

1 + sin 6 *^/S* 
1 — Sin 9 

smo= — 7= 1^ , 

which determines the motion completely. 

Since ^ = J tt when ^ = oo , the pendulum will continually 
approach the highest position, but never reach it. 

12—2 
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178. Let DM be a horizontal line, and let DA be taken, 
equal to the tangent from D to the circle BPC, whose centre 
C is vertically under D. Also let PAQ be any line through A, 




cutting in Q the semicircle on AC, Also make E the image 
of A in DM, Then if P move with velocity due to the 
level of DM, Q moves with velocity due to the level of E; so 
that we have the means of comparing, arc for arc, two differ- 
ent continuous forms of pendulum motion, in one of which 
the rotation takes place in half the time of that in the other. 

Let 0) be a small increment of the circular measure of 

AP PG 
BAP, then arc at Q^CA.to, arc at P= — ^fh^ — .a>. 



PQ 



Also, 



velocity at P = J2g , PM = i^-jq • AP, 



Hence, 



velocity at Q=^ j^ppc s/ AG PO ' ^' 
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PQ = JGP* - cq* 



= ^GF* -CB.CA (where QR is horizontal) 



= JOA^ ^^^f'^* + AB ^\JCA . EB. 



velocity at Q == -ppJg.ER. 

Tliiis Q moves with velocity due to the level of Ey and con- 
staxit acceleration 

AG" 

We have at once the means of comparing continuous 
rotsbtion with oscillation, as follows : 

Let two circles touch one another at their lowest points ; 
compare the arcual motions of points P and p, which are 




always in the same horizontal line. Draw the horizontal tan- 
gent AB. Then, if the line MI^ be slightly displaced, 



arcatP^-dO Mp ^AO / aM. MO 
arcatp "MP'aO aO^/ AM.MO~ aO 



_A0 / 



aM 
AM' 
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Thus, if P move, with velocity due to g and level a, con- 
tinuously in its circle, p oscillates with velocity due to 

g . -T-f^ and level AB. 

Combining the two propositions, we are enabled to compare 
the times of oscillation in two different arcs of the same or of 
different circles. 

It is obvious that the squares of the sines of the quarter 
arcs of vibration which the combination of the above pro- 
cesses leads us to compare axe (in the first figure), 

CA , OB ,. , 

-^ and ^ respectively. 

Calling them^and r-5 , and putting DA = a, -4. 0= e, we 

have 

1_ e 1 _ 2V2aeH-e' 

Hence 

4 
1 k 

' >+?+= 

or 

kt 1+A' 
Lagrauge's transformation is equivalent to 

. , 2,Jkmi0 

which, for limits and sin"' t for Oy gives and sin"* ^ for j>) 
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we thus have 

^"v^laose application to the pendulum problem is obvious. 

Proc. jB.i8f.J?., 1871— 2. 

179. To find the pressure between the circle and the par- f^ 
tide, or the tension of the string. 

The reaction B being measured positively as a tension 
between the particle and the centre, 



jB=— *+acos ft 

a ^ 



In the figure of § 177, let AD = y^, BO being the level 
-to which the motion is due ; then 



2^ = S^lyi-«(l-<5os^}, 



and therefore 



JJ = 5r 1?^^ - 2 (1 - cos ^ + cos ^ [ 

= S,{c«,.-|(l-|)}. 
This expression for B admits of the value zero, if 

It may happen however that when the particle oscillates, 
the points thus found may not lie within the arc which the 
particle passes over. 

The particle will oscillate if y^ < 2a. Now in order that 
the points where B vanishes may lie within the limits of 



Rf^P^ 
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oscillation, the value of cos 6 for the former must not be less 
than that for the latter, and therefore 






or Vx^cb- 

5 
Hence, if a < y^ < ^ a, there will be a point at which R 

vanishes ; and if the particle be moving on the concave side 
of a smooth circle, or be attached by a string to a fixed point, 
the circular motion will cease at this point ; the particle will 
fall ofif the circle in the one case, and the string will cease to 
be stretched in the other. 

If, however, the particle be confined in a circular tube, or 
^ attached to the centre by a light rigid rod, the pressure on 
the particle will act outwards from the centre, or the stress 
in the rod will change from a tension to a pressure. 

Beyond these limits it is evident we shall have complete 

5 

revolutions if y^>^ a, and oscillations if yi<a, without 

change of sign of B, or without the string becoming slack. 

Also by what we have before shewn, if the particle be 
consteamed by a circular tube or light rigid rod, it will 
oscillate if y^<2a; if y^ = 2a, the particle will reach the 
highest point after the lapse of an infinite time, and if 
y^ > 2a, the particle will revolve continuously. 

180. Two points being given, which are neither in a ver- 
tical nor in a horizontal line, to find the curve joining them, 
down which a particle sliding imder gravity, and startingfrom 
rest at the higher, will reach the other in the least possible 
time. 

The curve must evidently lie in the vertical plane passing 
through the points. For suppose it not to lie in that plane, 
project it orthogonally on the plane, and call corresponding 
elements of the curve and its projection <r and <r'. Then if a 
particle slide down the projected curve its velocity at <r' will 
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be the same as the velocity in the other at cr. But cr is never 
less than tr, and is generally greater. Hence the time through 
€r is generally less than that through cr, and never greater. 
That is, the whole time of falling through the projected curve 
is less than that through the curve itself. Or the required 
curve lies in the vertical plane through the points. 

Taking the axes of x and ^, horizontal, and vertically 
downwards, respectively, from the starting point; if x^ be the 
abscissa of the other point, the time of descent will be 

f*o di .^. Ay S«joS 174- 



Applying the rules of the Calculus of Variations, we have, 
since F or "^-^-—SJ. is a function of y and o, the condition 

Vy 

for a minimum, 

the differential coefficient being partial. 

or VyV(l + i>*) == ?Y= V<* suppose. 

Hence ^=^^11+^)= /-A. { 

dy p V a — y' ! 



the differential equation of a cycloid, the origin being a cusp 
and the base the axis of x. 

This is a problem celebrated in the history of Dynamics. 
The cycloid has received on account of this property the name 
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of Brachiatochrone^ Farther on we propose to investigate 
the nature and some of the properties of Brachistochrones 
for other forces besides gravity. For an investigation not 
directly involving the Calculus of Variations see Appendix. 

jo 181. A particle moves on a smooth plane curve under 

' an attraction to a fixed centre in the plane of the curve; to 
determine the motion. 

Let r^f{0) be the polar equation of the constraining 
curve about the centre of force as pole, and let P= ^ (r) be 
the attraction on a particle whose distance from the centre 
is r. 

Besolving along the tangent at any point, 



de da ^'' 



^^°'^' i(i) =i'^ = ^-/<^w<^''- (2)- 

Equation (2) contains the complete solution of the problem 
so far as the motion is concerned; since, by means of the 
equation of the curve, either r or s may be eliminated from 
it, and if the resulting differential equation be integrable, it 
will give 5 or r in terms of t 

For the pressure on the curve. Resolving along the 
normal at any point, p being the radius of curvature, we 
have 

^r^-^t (')■ 

an expression which by means of the foregoing equations will 
give ^ in terms of < or r. 

Hence the solution is complete. 

182. When the constraining curve is tortuous. 

All we know directly about R is that it is perpendicular 
to the tangent line at any point. 
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Resolve then the given forces acting upon the particle into 
'three, one, T, along the tangent, which in all cases in nature 
-will be a function of a?, y, z and therefore of 8\ another, jBT, 
in the line of intersection of the normal and osculating planes 
(or radius of absolute curvature); and the third, P, perpen- 
dicular to the osculating plane. 

Let the resolved parts of jB in the directions of N and 
^ be jRj, J2,. Now the acceleration of a point moving in any 

manner is compounded of two accelerations, one 'jj^^^ ^'t' 

along the tangent to the path, and the other - towards the 

centre of absolute curvature, the acceleration perpendicular 
to the osculating plane being zero ; and therefore 

s-^- «• 

This equation together with the two of the curve is suffi- 
cient to determine the motion completely. 

Also ^^R^-^N. (2), 

r 

4 

iJj and T being considered positive when acting towards the 
centre of absolute curvature ; this equation determines B^, 

Now R^ is the reaction which prevents P's withdrawing 
the particle £rom the osculating plane ; and therefore 

^.^-i' (3), 

(2) and (3) give the resolved parts of the pressure on the 
curve. 

Also jR = V(^i* + ^!)* ^^^d its direction makes an angle 
= tan"* [ -^ j with the osculating plane. 

183. In Art. 175 we arrived at the remarkable properly ^^ ^ 
of the inverted cycloid, that a particle falling under gravity 
from rest at any point of the curve reaches the lowest point 
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in the same time, whatever be the point of the curve boat 
which it starts. Let us find for what forces an anaiogeus 
property is possessed by cmy other given curve 

Let the forces resolved along the curve have a component 
ss — tf)' {s), where s is the distance from the point to which 
the time of fall is constant : then, 

J*=-f(») (1). 

If the particle starts at a distance k from the fixed point, 
the velocity = when s = k. Hence the corrected int^ral 
of (1) is 

r* ds 

and we have J2t= I 7-> 

Jo {^ {k) - ^ {,)}* 

if r be the time of fall to the fixed point, which is by 
hypothesis to be independent of k. 

Put s^kz, the limits of z are 1 and 0, and 

kdz 



vsr-r 



•(♦(i)-*(i.)l'* 

and, that this may be independent of k, we must obviously 
have ^ (i) — <^ (Jcz) =:Vf{z). 

This may be put in the form 
from which, by inspection, we obtain 






(2). 
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Or we might have proceeded as follows. 

Put ^ = ^|rk, then yfr (k) - «V (*«) = A 

By diflferentiation with regard to k, 

^' (k) - «>' {kz) = 0. 
This shows that k?^' (k) is an absolute constant. 

Hence, or by (2), 

Thus, by (1), ^ = -^* (3). 

that is, the resolved force along the curve must be propor- 
tional to the arcual distance from the fixed point. 

Hence, if X, F, Zhe the impressed forces, 

as as as 

is the condition they must satisfy at every point a?, y, z of the 
given curve. For such forces the given curve is said to be a 
Tautochrone^ 

By § 90, the time of descent is 

184. To find the Brachistochrone for a particle subjected ^ ^ 
to any forces which make Xdx + Ydy + Zdz a complete dif- 
ferential of three independent variables. 

Generally 

between proper limits, is to be a minimum; and therefore, 
taking its variation, 



St 



~j t?* ■"" W- 



^ 
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But the equation of energy is 

^v'=J(Xdx+7dy + Zdz); 

and gives vSv = X8x + YSi/ + ZSz, 

or ds Sv = (XSx + YSy + ZSz) dt (2). 

Again (&* = da^ 4- rfy' + di^y 
and g&fe = .S& = |s^+|aiy+§8rf. (3). 

Hence (1) becomes, by (2) and (3), and since d and S fol- 
low the commutative law, 



»-jKs*-4^^+I^') 



-ft (z&B + rsy + zhz) dt 



+ 

by integrating the first term by parts. The integrated terms 
in [] belong to the superior, those in {} to the inferior, limit. 

But, if the terminal points are given, we have at both limits 

&c = 0, 5y=0, hz = 0, 

and therefore the terms independent of the integral sign 
vanish. In order that the integral may be identically zero, 
we must have, since ix, Zy, Sz are independent, 
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T^itli similar expressions in y and z. The elimination of t^ 

ds 
and voT TT, from these equations will give us the two diflferen- 

tial equations of the curve required, the forces X, T, Z being 
by hypothesis functions of a?, y, z only. 

186. But without getting rid of v we may prove two R^ 
properties common to all such Brachistochrones. 

Eliminating t from (4) we have 

^ /ld^\ X_^ 
ds \v ds) v^ " ' 

j^d^x dvdx ^ f. ,-v 

^^-''^dS+^=° <^>' 

-with similar expressions in y and z. 

Multiplying these in order by \, fi, v and adding ; if we 
take \ fi, V such that 



.(6). 



we shall have also 



d^x d^y d^z ^ 
ds '^ ds ds 



XZ + /*F+rZ=0 (7). 



Now (6) shows that the line whose direction cosines are as 
X, fly V is perpendicular to the radius of absolute curvature of 
the path, and also to the tangent ; that is, it is normal to the 
osculating plane. Also by (7) the same line is perpendicular 
to the resultant of X, F, Z, 

Hence, ihe osculating pUme at cmy point contains the re- 
svlta/nt ofihs impressed forces. 

Again, if p be the radius of absolute curvature, 
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and its direction cosines are 







d'y 


d^z 


therefore, multiplying equations 


(5) by 


■ 


^x 


^y 

ds»' 


cPz 
d»»' 


and adding ; 


noting that, since 






iih 


©' 


^HH 


we have 









dxd^x dyd^y dzd^z __ 
dsd^'^dsW^d^d^" ' 

we obtain the equation 

or the normal component of the impressed forces in a Brachis- 
tochrone is equal and opposite to the normal component of 
the forces which with the same velocity would cause the 
Brachistochrone to be described freely. 

The velocity in the curve supposed to be a Brachisto- 
chrone or a free -path being the same, the tangential com- 
ponent of the impressed forces must be the same, and there- 
fore if we reflect the impressed force in the tangent at every 
point, the Brachistochrone becomes a free path, and vice 
versa ; in this way from the known properties of free paths 
we can find for what forces they are Brachistochrones and 
conversely. 

Thus from the properties of free parabolic or eUiptic 
motion we obtain that, a parabola for a constant repulsion 
from the focus, or an ellipse for a repulsion from one focus 
inversely as the square of the distance from the other focus 
is a Brachistochrone, the circle of zero velocity being evanes- 
cent. 
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186. If the terminal points are not definitely assigned ^ 
(if, for instance, it be required to find the line of swiftest 
descent from one given curve to another) we have no longer 

8x = 0, Sy = 0, Bz = 

at the limits ; but, with the requisite modifications, the pro- 
cess in § 184 enables us to find the proper conditions in any 
case. Such questions, however, involve difficulties belonging 
rather to Calculus of Variations than to Kinetics. 

Thus, suppose that the final point of the path is to lie on 
we have 

* 

Also that [] may vanish, which is necessary in order that 
St may be zero, we must have 



^Sx + ^Sy + ^Bz^O 
dt dt ^ dt 



(2). 



Now the only relation between Bx, By and Bz is (1), to 
which (2) must therefore be equivalent : hence 

dx dy dz dF dF dF 

. *■' • • • _____ » ^_^_ • 

dt* dt* dt " dx' dy ' dz' 

These equations show that the moving particle meets 
the terminal surface at right angles. A similar condition is 
easily seen to hold if the initial point of the path is also to lie 
on a given surface, provided the whole energy be given and 
the given surface be an equipotential one. If it be not equi- 
potential, terms depending on Bx^, By^ Bz^ will appear in the 
integral and must be taken along with { }. . • 

If a terminal point is to lie on a given curve the condition 
is to be determined in a similar manner. 

T.D. • ' 13 
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187. A particle moves under given forces on a given 
smooth surface; to determine the motion, and the pressure on 
the surface. 

liCt 

F{x,y,z) = 0....: (1), 

be the equation of the surface, R the reaction, acting in the 
normal to the surfece, which is the only effect of the con- 
straint. Then if X, [i, v be its direction cosines> we know that 



X = 



fdj\ 
\dx) 



vm^fSFm 



(2). 



with similar expressions for fi and v ; the differential coeffi- 
cients being partial. 

If X, Yy Z be the impressed forces on unit of mass, our 
equations of motion are, evidently. 









= Z+Rv 



(3). 



Multiplying equations (3) respectively by 

dx dy dz 



df dt' dt' 



and adding, we obtain 



da)d^x dy d^y dz d^z _1 d (v*) 
dide'^diWdidt^'~2 dt 

^dx ^dy ydz 

''■di'^^'dt^^di' 



.(4). 
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R disappears from this equation, for its coefficient is 

^ dx ^ dy dz 

and vanishes, because the line whose direction cosines are 

doc 
proportional to ^ , &c. being the tangent to the path, is per- 
pendicular to the normal to the surface. 

If we suppose X, F, Z to be forces such as occur in nature, 
(Chap. II.) the integral of (4) will be of the form 

\v^^<i>{x,y,z)+G (5), 

and the velocity at any point will depend only on the initial 
circumstances of projection, and not on the form of the path 
pursued. 

To find jB, resolving along the normal, then 

P 

which gives the reaction of the surface ; p being the radius of 
curvature of the normal section of the surface through the 
tangent to the path. 

^ 188. To find the curve which the particle describes on the (J^J^^ 
surface. 

For this purpose we must eliminate R from equations (3). 
By this process we obtain 

^^Y ^^V —^7 

df ^ df df ,^. 

^-x-^-T~ — T" (^)' 

two equations, between which if t be eliminated, the result is 
the differential equation of a second surface intersecting the 
first in the curve described. 

If there be no impressed forces, or if the component 1 
of the impressed, force in the tangent plane coincide 
with the direction of motion of the particle, then the oscu- 1 
lating plane of the path of the particle, which contains the i 

13—2 
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resultant of B and the impressed force, will be a normal 
plane, and therefore the path will be a geodesic on the 
surface. 

i Thus a particle under no forces on a smooth (or rough) 

surface will describe a geodesic. 

'T 189. A particle moves on a surface of revolution, under 
fi R^ ^^gravity acting in a direction parallel to the axis of the 
1^ surface; to determine the motion. 

Take the axis of the surface as that of z, the equation 
may be written 

This may be put in the form 

/0>)-« = o, 

if p be the distance of any point in the surface from the axis. 

Equations (6) become . 

drx d^y d?z 

df d? de"^ ^ 



f(pfp fipf- 



-1 



The first two equal terms give us, for the projection of 
the motion on a horizontal plane, the equation 

d^y ^_A 

"^de^yde"^' 

But if 6 be the angle between the plane containing p and 
the axis of z, and a fixed plane through that axis ; we see 
that this is equivalent to 

p'^ = const. = A (8). 

If the motion be due to the level k, the second integral of 
equations (7) is 

M(S)'^©"^(S)}=^<*-)- 
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1 

Ijet w = - , and z = (l>{u) be the equation of the surface ; 
tlien 



(l)'-(f)-'-(©'-i. 






therefore 



and dififerentiating with respect to 0, and dividing by -^ , 

the diflferential equation of the projection of the path on a 
horizontal plane. 

If we omit the term containing g, we see that the above 
equation will represent the projection of a geodesic on the 
given surface. 

190. Suppose the motion to take plaice in a spherical howl; R '^ 
or let the particle be suspended by a string from a fixed 
point 

This is the most general motion of the Simple Pendulvm. 

Let us take the centre as origin, and the axis of z vertically 
downwards. 

. Then jP(ic,y,^) = a^ + y'H-^-fl^ = 

is the equation of constraint, and the equations of motion are 

le — ^~a' 

d^z -^z 

dt' * a 
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if the motion be due to the level Zq, 

^^ ^§+y|=-"t (^^' 

by the equation of the surface. 

Squaring and adding (2) and (3), 

■ <«'-4S)'-(t)]='-^'-(S)' 

„ . t[dz\* 
fda;\* /dy\* /dz\' ^ \dtJ 

and therefore from (1), 

and therefore 2: is an elliptic function of t 

The motion will be comprised between two horizontal 
circles, and if the depth of these circles below the centre be 
b + c and 6 — c, the cubic in z in the right-hand side of (4) 
must have roots 6 -i- c and J — c, and if d be the third root 

If we suppose the particle initially on the lower circle 
luid put 

« = (6 + c) cos" ^ + (6 — c) sin' ^ 

= 6 + c cos 2<f>, 
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then 4r — 6 — c=s — 2c sin* ^, 

« — 6 + c = 2c cos''^, 



^=-*c<nn<l>coa<l>-^; 



and therefore 



«V.i(..<i, 



(f) 



20* 
= /i(6 + c-rf-2csin»^) 

and therefore ^ — am (k •=, fc | , 

where ^ = ^ = | J(J + c-d). 

Therefore the vertical motion of the bob of the pendu- 
lum will be the same as that of a point on a simple circular 

pendulum of length — performing complete revolutions in 

c 

the same periodic time 2 !r as the spherical pendulum. 
Now (js — b'-c){z-'b + c)(^Z'-d) 

therefore 2b + d = z^, 

6»-c« + 26d = -a*, 
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Therefore d = - °'''"^!'~ ^ , 

and ifc»= ^^ 



26(6 + c)+a' + i»-c* 

46c 
o*+(6 + c)(36-c)* 



If •^ denote the angle which the vertical plane through' 
the pendulum has turned through in the time t, then 

A^ h 
or — i- = 

dt a*-z* 

2aVa + ^ a — a/ 
Now « = 6 + c-2esiii*^ 

putting w = -^ < ; and therefore 



du 



"2Zal- 2o , ,^ 2c , I 

^ a-\-0'\-c a — h—c ' 



To reduce these expressions to Jacobi's normal form of 
the third elliptic integral, we must put 

g^8n'(ta, + g)= ^l , ^sn%a,= ^ — ; 

* a+6+c * a— 6— c 

and then a^ and a^ will.be reaL 

Therefore • 8nVia, + Jr)^^i^^, 
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- . b-^-c — d 

» a— 6— c 

• • a — d 

err la^ = r , 

* a — b-'C 

J.J. a — 6 + c 



h 



t 



or 



Now ^ — {b'-<f)d-a\ 

= -(b*-o^d + {b''-<^ + 2bd){2b + d) 
= 2b(jb + c + d)(b-c + d), 



K\ib + c + d){h-c + d) 



_ ■■g' (a + 6 + c)(o-f6-c)(a-6 + c)(o-6-c) 
~ r b{b + c-d) . ' 

and therefore 

Ih' 1 ^jr' (a + 6-c)(g-6 + c)(a-5-c ) 
4a'(a + 6 + c)' 2" b{b + o-d){a + b + c) 

K* en' (jg, + K) dn» (m, + K) 

and similarly, 

lA' 1 Z* cn'm.da*ta, 

4a''(a-6-c)'" T* su'ia, * . 
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Therefore 

en (tig, + K)in (ta, + K) cnia^dnia^ 

dyfr _ 8n (tg, -f K) snia, 

du "*l-iC'sii'(^, + ir)8n"t*"*"*l-JPsn»i^sn«u' 

and therefore, measuring '^ from the lowest position of the 
pendulum, 

, _ . fen (ta^ 4- K) dn (ta, 4- JS^ cnuigdnraJ 
^ I sn {ia^ + K) sn ia, J 

+ iU{u,ia^ + K) + til (M,ia^ 

{d log sn (la^ 4- -K^) rf log sn f dj 

da^ da^ J 

1 ^«i "*" da^ ) 

1., © (w — iz, — -K^ © (t^ — iaj 

■*■ 2 * ^^ e(M + ia, + Z)©(t^ + ia,) 

^ L «i+^« , d log © (a„ feQ rf logg(a„ A?0 ) 
"l 2iiri:'"^ da, "^ da, j^ 

1 . , © (te -ta, - g) © (^ - ta,) 
'^2*^©(tt + m, + ir)0(w-t-iaJ' 

where w = ^-^^ , and k' is the modulus complementary to &, 
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If we put ^ = *|7+t', 

where ^^^^t + ^s, dlog€^ (a,, k') d\ogH(a,,k') 
wnere j^-'^2KK^+ ^^ + ^a, ' 

then ^ will be the apsidal angle, and -^ the mean angular 

-velocity of the vertical plane through the pendulum : also 
^p*', the periodic part of '^, will be such that 

and therefore 

a periodic function of ^, of period T, 

191. An interesting special case is that of the Conical 
Pendulum, as it is called, when the particle moves in a hori- 
zontal plane and therefore in a circular path, the string de- 
scribing a right circular cone whose axis is vertical. 

Here z is constant and equal to 5, o being zero; and 



therefore 



dyjr h 






and therefore 



■"V A» 



dt "V b 
and the time of a complete revolution is 

27r. 



'^r 



1 
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depending only on the depth of the plane of motion below 
the point of suspension. 

If the motion be slightly disturbed the period of a vibra- 
tion, putting 

A? = 0, K^^ir, and - = ^a . ^,, , 



becomes 



27ra Jb 



and the apsidal angle of the projection of the motion on a 
horizontal plane 



27r ^ 



fppjtt 192. To determine the nature of the small oscillations 

^^ executed by a particle, under gravity , about a position of stable 

equilibrium on a smooth surface. 

The tangent plane at the position of equilibrium must be 
horizontal, and the contiguous portion of the surface must 
be synclastic and evidently lie above the tangent plane in 
order that the equilibrium may be stable. 

If p, p^ be the radii of curvature of the principal normal 
sections, and if the axes of x and y be tangents to these sec- 
tions respectively, at the point of contact with the horizontal 
plane, we know by Analytical Geometry that the equation of 
the surface in the immediate neighbourhood of the origin is 
of the form 

2^-?'-/=0 (1). 

P Pi 

The equations of motion of the particle are, as in § 187, 



d^x 



(2), 
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If a and y are small, z is of the second order of small 

quantities by (1) and may therefore be neglected, as may 

, cPz 
also^. 

Hence \ = — , /* = — — , i' = l, approximately. Elimi- 

• r , Hi 

nating R from equations (2), we have 



cPx 



= -lx 



df p 
df p. 



y 



(3). 



which show (§ 177) that the motion consists of simultaneous 
simple pendulum small oscillations in the principal planes, 
the lengths of the pendulums being the corresponding radii 
of curvature. 

The annexed cut shows a very simple arrangement, due to 
Prof. Blackburn of Glasgow, by which this species of con- 




straint may easily be produced. Three strings, are knotted 
together at the point (7, the other ends A and B of two of 
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iP^i^^- 



them are attached to fixed points, and the third supports the 
particle D. Suppose CE to be vertical, then the small oscil- 
lations of D will evidently be executed as if on a smooth 
surface whose principal planes' of curvature at D are in, and 
perpendicular to, the plane of the paper. The radii of curva- 
ture in these planes are CD and DE respectively. 



If we put - = n', and — = n^, the integrals of (3) are 

r rl 



x = A COS {nt + By 
ys=-4jCos(n, 



It + B)) 
Kt + W 



(4). 



The curves corresponding to these equations are very in- 
teresting, but we cannot enter at length on the consideration 
of them. We may take, as a special case, that in which 
I)E= 4 CD ; in which therefore 



x=:A COS {nt + B) ' 
y = J-jCos (^nt + -Bj) 



(5). 



The circumstances of projection determine in each case the 
particular curve described — a few of the principal forms are 
sketched below, the last of which is a portion of a parabola. 








When rij is nearly, but not exactly, equal to 2n, the curve 
described is always for a short time approximately one of the 
above figures, but its form slowly passes in succession from 
one member of the series to the next, completing the round 
when one pendulum has executed one more or less than twice 
as many complete oscillations as the other. 

193. We must next consider the efifect of the earth's 
rotation upon the motion of a simple pendulum. Strange 
to say it was left for Foucault to point out, in February 
1851, that the plane of vibration of a simple pendulum 
suspended at either pole would appear to turn through 4 
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right angles in 24 hours — ^the plane, in fact, remaining con- 
stant in position while objects beneath the pendulum were 
carried round by the diurnal rotation. At the equator, it was 
pretty obvious that no such efifect would occur, at least if the 
original plane of vibration was east and west. By some pro- 
cess, of which he gives no account, he arrived at the result that 
the plane of oscillation must, in any latitude, appear to make 
a complete revolution in 24i^ x cosec. lat. This curious result 
has been amply verified by experiment. 

194. The equations of motion of the pendulum, referred ^ '^ ^ 
to rectangular axes fixed in space and drawn from the earth's 
centre, the polar axis being that of z, are obviously 

UjOR OS — CL 

with similar expressions in y and z; a,b, c, being the co-ordi- 
nates of the point of suspension, T the tension, I the length 
of the string, and X, F, Z the components of gravity. 

The equations of motion referred to a new set of axes, 
parallel to the former, but drawn through the point of sus- 
pension, are 

"^-dF---^-r+"^r-d?J (1). 

&c. = &c. J 

Let us now refer the motion to axes turning with the 
earth, but drawn from the point of suspension. If the axis 
of f be drawn vertically, and the axes of 97, f respectively 
southwards and eastwards ; and if tat be the angle at time t 
between the planes of xz and fiy, \ being the co-latitude of 
the point of suspension, we have at once (assuming that f 
intersects z) 

A . A A . 

cos x% = sin \ cos o)^, cos xr] = cos \ cos o)^, cos ojf = — sin ©f, 

A . . A . A 

cosyf = sin\sinQ)^, cos ^77 = cos \ sin cd^, cosy5'=coso)^,. 

A A . A 

cos z^ =s COS \, COS ZT]^ — sin X, cos z\^^ 0. 
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By means of these expressions we can at once find the 
values of 0? — a, y — i, « — c in terms of f , 17, f, t, as follows : 

a? — a = f sin X cos cot-^rj cos X cos ©< — f sin ©<, 

y — 6 = f sin X sin o)^ + rj cos X sin 6)^ + f cos at, 

z '- c = ^coa\ — »7sinX. 

Let 7 be the acceleration due to the attraction of gravity 
alone, and v the angle (nearly equal to X) which its direction 
makes with the polar axis. [We have above in effect as- 
sumed that its direction lies in the plane of z^, as we have 
assumed that the axis of ^ intersects the polar axis, while we 
know that the centrifugal force lies in their common plane.] 
Let r be the distance of the point of suspension from the 
earth's centre, fi the angle its direction makes with the polar 
axis. Then 

a = rsin/Ltcos&)^, 6 = r sin /Lt sin ©i, c = rcos/i. 
With these data equations (1) become 

sinX [-1-1 — fco'J cos 0)^ — 2g) -^ sin (ot 
+ cosX (-T^— i7G)')cosG)< — 2ft)^sina)< 

— (-=^ — fft)' J sin o)< — 2© -7^ cos cot 

T 

= — ^ (f sin X cos ©< + 17 cos X cos wt — f sin (ot) 

— 7 sin V cos fot + r6)"sin ^ cos tot. 
sinX f -tI — f(»'J sin ©^ + 2© ttCos wt 

+ cosX (-1^ — 17ft)*] sin g)^ + 2g)-^ cos o)^ 

•f / ^ — ffl)*J cos G)< — 2© T^ sin at 

T 

= — T— (f sin X sin ©< + 17 cos X sin at + f cos at) 

— 7 sin 1/ sin at + ro)* sin /x sin at 
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^cosX— -1^ 8m\ = — ^ (fcosX — lysinX) — 7COS1/. 

As we contemplate small vibrations only, we may 
treat ^ as being practically equal to — l, and omit its differ- 
ential coefficients. We also omit powers and products of 
rj, ^, and terms in &»', except those in which it is multiplied 
by a large quantity. For it is known that the centrifugal 

force at the equator is about 905 tli of gravity, or that 
approximately 

"^^ -289- 
With these simplifications our equations become 

cos X [-^cos tt>^ — 2a)^sin cut] — -^sin©^ — 2(»-^cos tot 

T 
= — r- (— i sin X cos a)f + 17 cos X cos ©< — f sin (ot) 

— 7 sin 1/ cos (ot + ra>* sin fi cos at. 

/(Pti . ^ dv ^ d^f c. dt . 

cosX l-T^8mci>t+ 2(0 -—cosft)^! +-i-| cos 0)^ — 2© ^sm©i 

T . . 

= — ^ (— Z sin X sin ©< + 17 cos X sin o)^ + fcos cot) 

— 7 sin 1/ sin at + ra* sin fi sin at 
— -^ sin X = y- {I cos X + ^ sin X) — 7 cos v. 

The two first may be put in the form 
~ cos X — 2© -j^ = — ^ (— Z sin X+ 17 cosX) — 7 sin p +r©* sin /a. 

.2a>^^cosX-^^=^?. 

But, when 17 = 0, f = 0, we have 7= m^, so that 
jf sin X — 7 sin 1/ + r ©' sin /a = 0, 
^cosX — 7cosi/ = 0, 

T. D. 14 
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and oar eqoatiiHis beocnne 

. df, . «p? r^ 

The first and last give 

and therefore, to the d^ree of approximation above deter- 
mined upon. 



^ + 2mC08X 






These are the equations of the motion of the hob, referred 
to a horizontal plane fixed to the earth. If we omit the 
middle terms, which obvionsly depend npon the earth's rota- 
lion, we fall back npon the equations of § 192. 

195. To interpret equations (2) it is conirenient to employ 
a second change of co-ordinates— to refer the motion to axes 
revolving imiformly in the plane of i;, (^, with angular velocity 
fl. If g, J be the co-ordinates referred to the new axes, we 
liave by Analytical Geometry 

i7 = pcosfl^ — ^sinll^, ^=psinfi^ + ?cosfi^, 
the substitution of which in (2) leads to the equations 

if we make the assumption 

11 = — »cosX ., (4), 

and omit as before terms of the order o*. 
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(4) shews that the new axes rotate, in the opposite direction 
to that of the earth, w\th the component of the earth's angular 
velocity about the vertical at the place. And in the plane, so 
revolving, we see by (3) that the bob of the pendulum de- 
scribes an approximately elliptic orbit. 

A circvlar path being obviously possible, let us assume as 
particular integrals of (2) 

i7 = acos(p^ + a), f »= a sin (p^ + a). 
The substitution of these values gives the same result 

p* + 2ft)pcos\-"| = 
in each of equations (2). 

Put "j = ?i', then the values oip are w ± © cos X, so that the 

(apparent) angular velocity of a conical pendulum is increased 
or diminished by o) cos \ according as its direction of rotation 
is negative or positive. 



L 196. A particle under any forces, and resting on a 
smooth horizontal plane, is attached by an inewtensible string 
to a point which moves in a giveri manner in that plane; to 
determine the motion of the particle. 

Let X, y, X, y be the co-ordinates, at time t, of the par- 
ticle and point, a the length of the string, It the tension of 
the string, and m the mass of the particle. ' 



%k 



.If 



For the motion of the particle we have 



n'l 



a X <V7- -y-w Qc ^— *c 
m -T^ = mX — R 



a 



m 






(1). 



i. 



df* a 

Tvith the condition (x — ^)* + (y - ^)' = a*. 

Now x^ y are given functions of t Take from both 

d^y 



sides of the equations in (1) the quantities 



df df 
14—2 



-,.• . re- 
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spectively, and we have the equations of relative motion 



df a df 



(2). 



These are precisely the equations we should have had il 
the point had been fixed, and in addition to the forces X, I* 
and R acting on the particle, we had applied, reversed ii 
direction, the accelerations of the point's motion with th< 
mass as a factor. It is evident that the same theorem wil 

hold in three dimensions. The accelerations -j^ , ^ ar< 

dr dir 

known as functions of t, and therefore the equations of re 

tive motion are completely determined. 

p 197. Let there be no impressed forces, and suppose fin 




thit the point moves with constant velocity in a straight line. 

V'' Here -tt, -^ are constant, and therefore no terms ar<| 

introduced in the equations of motion. We have thus the cas^ 
of § 28. f^ 

Again, suppose the points motion to he rectilinear ^ but unii 
ftyrmly accel&rated. I 

The relative motion will evidently be that of a simpl^h 
pendulum from side to side of the point's line of motion. In , 
certain cases, when the angular velocity exceeds a certain 
limit, we shall have the string occasionally untended; and 
this will give rise to an impact when it is again tended. 
While the string is untended the particle moves, of course. ' 
in a straight line. J^ 

' ]^!^ 198. Suppose the point to move, mth constant angviaifot 

-' velocity a>, in a circle whose radius is r and centre origin, cwi 

Here, supposing the point to start from the axis of x, 

x^rcosa>tf y^rmicDt ^c 



tlL^\(l^^ § 2.1^ 



\ 
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Sence the equations of motion are, since 



d^ ^ ^_ 



= — ©a?. 



df 



de 

d^{x^x) 

de 

df a 



= -ij?_^ + ««2, 



a 



(0% 



(a?-a;)"+(y-y)" = o*. 
Whence (a.-^)^^-(y-y)^^ 

=:«M(a?-«)y-(y-y)«}; 

>r, in polar co-ordinates, for the relative motion, 

J«r ^J=^ "'"*"'' '^(^ -*"*>' 

» — ^-^-a — ^= — a)*-sm(5 — ©ft. 

^ dr a ^ ' 

<^ Now — 0)2 is the inclination of the string to the radius 
passing through the point; call it ^, and we have 

^hich is the ordinary equation of motion of a simple pendulum 
whose length is —^ . 






r© 



The particle therefore moves, with reference to the uni- 
'^tormly revolving radius of the circle described by the point, 
^"^ust as a simple pendulum with reference to the vertical. 

199. To determine the motion of a particle wader given ^ii'^ 
rJforceSy mxyoing in a smooth tvbe, in the form of a given plane 
curve^ which revolves in a given Tnanner ahyui an aads in its 
plane. 

Let the axis of revolution be that of z^ and let the position 
>f the particle at time t be given by its distance r from that 
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axis, the plane of the tube at that instant making an angle 
with a fixed plane passing through the axis. By the con* 
ditions of the problem d is a given function of t. 

The sole effect of the tube will be to produce a pressure] 
of constraint, which Ues in the normal plaiie to the tube, and' 
may therefore be resolved into two parts, one perpendicular 
to the plane of the tube, the other in that plane and in the 
principal normal to the tube. 

Let the impressed forces be resolved into three, P along r, 
T perpendicular to the plane of the tube, and 8 parallel to 
the axis of z. 

Let iJ, 5' be the two resolved parts of the pressure of 
constraint. 

The equations of motion will then be (by §§ 16, 69) 

S-'(S)'-^-^S «. 

S=«-^S w. 

where 8 is the arc of the revolving curve. 

Li addition to these we have the two equations 

0=m (4).' 

which gives the position of the tube at any time, and 

r = <^(«) (5), 

the equation of the tube. 

By means of (4) and (5) we may eliminate 0, r, and s 
from (1), (2), (3). Then eliminating R between (1) and (3), 
we obtain a differential equation between z and t, whose 
integral together with (4) completely determines the position 
of the particle at any instant. 

R and R! may then be found from (1) or (3), and (2). 
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In the simiplest case when the angular velocity of the tube 
is constant, or ;it— ^> (**) becomes 0=^(ot i£ the plane from 
which is measured be that of the tube at the time t^O^ 

We proceed to give an example or two, 

200. A particle moves in a smooth straight tu be which 6^ ri 
revolves with constant angular veLocity round a vertical aais to 
which it is perpendicular, to determine the m4)tion. 

Here is = constant, ^r = constant = ai, P = 0, and we have 

af 

from (1) 

whence r = A^ + -Be "•*. 

Suppose the motion to commence &t time ^ = by the 
cutting of a string, length a, attaching the particle to the 
axis. The velocity of the particle at wat instant along the 
tube would be zero. Hence at ^ = 

.\ A = 5= -a; 

2 

and r = 5a(€*' + €"*^). 

In the figure, let OM be the initial position of the tube, 
A that of the paarticle; OL, Q the tube and particle at time t. 
Then OA — a, arc AP = aaat, OQ = r, and we have 



l / MgiiP arc AP \ 

OQ^^OAU ^^ +6' ^^ J. 



From this we see that OQ and the arc AP are correspond- 
ing values of the ordinate and abscissa of a catenary whose 
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parameter is OA, (It is not necessary for the tube to meet 
the axis of revolution.) 




Here, by (3), we have evidently iZ = ^. 
Also, by (2), ir = - 2y (€-«-€-0g> 

From this equation, combined with the value of r, we 
easily deduce 

JB' = 2ft)V(r'-a"), 

and it is therefore proportional at any instant to the tangent 
drawn from Q to the circle APN, 

,^, /^ 201. Suppose the tube to revolve with constant angular 
^^ velocity in a vertical plane about a horizontal axis. 

We have from equation (1) of § 199 

-^ — r©' = — flT cos (oty 

if we conceive the tube to be vertical when < = 0. The inte- 
gral of this equation is 



r 



= ^€«« + -B€-'^-5r j^^) -ft)'! cos©«. 
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or 
and if 

Ave have 

and 

or. 



ff 



r = A^ + Be-""^ + ^S cos wt\ 

»• =* «> jj = 0, when ^ = 0, 
at 



a=^A + B + 



2ai 



i» 



O^A-B; 



which completely determines the n^otion. B and B' may be 
found as before. 

202. Let the tvbe be in the form of a circle turning with 
constant angular velocity aboiU a vertical diameter. 

Let J.0 be the axis, P the position of the particle at any 
time. Let POA = denote the particle's position. The 
accelerations of the particle in the directions ON and JVP 
being 

cPON , cfJVP .,^„ 
and — 5TS coNP ; 



<^n 



d^ 



df 




therefore 



a 



d^ cosd 



dt 



- — =^— ficos^. 
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a —^ ora sin & = — ic sm 0. 

Eliminating R 

• a-j^ — a©*sindcostf = — ^sind (1). 

The 'position of equilibrium will therefore be given by 

sin ^ = 0, or ^ = «y, where cos 7 = -^ . 

' ' door 

Integrating (1) 

^^*=.0+2»*cos700sd-»*cos*« (2). 

L Suppose the particle to be making complete revolu- 
tions, passing through the lowest point with velocity ato^; 
therefore 

(-Tj) =«i* — 2©*cos7(l — oos^ + c»*sin'5 

1 
= ©• {(1 — cos 7)*+ -V — (cos 5 — cos 7)'}, 

and f can never vanish if ^'>4cos7. or a>>^. that 

is, if the velocity at the lowest point be greater than that 
due to the level of the highest point. 

To solve the equation, we must put 

/YZl / (r + l)(g + l) 

^2"V.TI^'^^-^^"^".^"V (r-l)(.-l) ' 

where u^^fot V{(« -I- 1) (1 — r)}, 

and «, r are the values of costf that make the right-hand 
side of the equation vanish, 8 being > 1, and r < — 1. 

II. If <»*< — , the particle will oscillate through the 

d 

lowest point, and if -57 = 0, when ^ = a, then 
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(—j^Jl (co$ — cos a) - ft)* (cos* - cos* a) 

= ft)* (cos ^— cos a) (—^ — cos a - cos ^J 

= ft)* (cos — cos a) (2 cos 7 — cos a — cos 0), 

aj[id therefore if 

2COS7 — cosa> 1, 

tlie particle will oscillate through the lowest point. 
We must put 

tan^sstan ^ cnw, where A?' = cot^>/2cos7 — cosa— 1, 

and then u^wt V(cos 7 — cos a)« 

ni. If 1 > 2 cos 7 — cos a > — 1, 

then putting 

2 cos 7 — cos a = cos ^, 

(-J-J =s=ft)'(cos^ — cosa)(cos^— cos5), 

and the particle will oscillate on one side of the vertical 
diameter. 

We must put tan ^ = tan ^ dn u, or tan ^ = tan ^^ — , 

and then w^oi^sinTrcos^, k'= 

2 2 .a 

tan^ 

203. To find the form of the tube in order that the particle ^ ^ 
projected with given velocity may preserve its velocity un- 
changed, gravity acting parallel to the axis. 

Resolving tangentially, and taking co-ordinates w, y in 
the plane of the curve, the axis of revolution being that of y, 
we have 

d^s ^dx dy 
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Hence, (^ j ^ aj^«' - 2gy + C. 

But -ji = constant. 

Hence, «* = -^ (y + ^)> 

tbe equation of a parabola whose axis is vertical and vertex 
downwards. This result might easily have been foreseen, as 
the velocity can only be constant if the acceleration due to 
the impressed forces along the curve be zero at every 
point; that is, if the resultant of gravity and the reac- 
tion to circular motion (called the centrifugal force) lie in 
the normal That this may be the case, we must have 
Centrifugal force : Gravity :: Ordinate : Sub-normal. But 
the centrifugal force is proportional to the ordinate, hence 
the subnormal must be proportional to gravity, i.e. must be 
constant : a property peculiar to the parabola. This propo- 
sition has a singular application in Hydrostatics. 

204. A particle moves on a rough curve, under given 
forces; to determine the motion. 

If /Lt be the coefficient of kinetic friction, and 

be the normal reaction, friction will cause a resistance 
' II ^/{R* + iJj") acting in the tangent to the curve in the 
opposite direction to the particle's motion. 

Equation (1) of § 182 will therefore become 

the other two equations remaining the same. 

If from the three we eliminate R^ and iZ,, we may by 
means of the equations of the curve eliminate x, y and z, and 
the final result, involving only 8 and t, suffices to determine 
the motion completely. 

205. Ex. A particle moves in a rough tube in the form 
of a plane curve, vmder no forces ; to determine the motion. 
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Here 



Now 






-/A^ = - 



/lAV* 



hence 



or 



d'o ^ 



But, if '^ be the angle which the tangent at any point 
makes with a fixed line, 

ds _ 

Hence, v = aC^, where a is the velocity when -^ = 0. 

It may be instructive to compare this result with that for 
the tension of a string stretched over a rough curve. 

If the curve be tortuous, — is the angle between two 

successive tangents. If the surface of which the curve is the 
cuspidal edge be developed, and if represent the angle 
hetween the tangents corresponding to the initial and final 
positions of the particle, 

206. A particle under given forces moves on a given 
rough surface ; to determine the motion. 

If B be the normal reaction of the surface, the fiiction 
will cause a resistance fiR, and the equations of motion 
become 






da 



jn^y 



^Y+R^L-ii!B-^ 



%^Z^R.-,'R% 
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from which R must be eliminated. The two resulting equa- 
tions contain x, y, a and t, and if the latter be eliminated, we 
have one equation in x, v, z, which, with the equation of the 
surface, will completely determine the path. In general these 
equations are utterly intractable. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) If a particle, attached by a string to a point, jtist 
make complete revolutiotas in a vertical plane, the tension of 
the string in the two positions when it is vertical is zero, and 
six times the weight of the particle, respectively. 

(2) A pendulum which vibrates seconds at a place A 
gains n beats in 24 hours at a place £; compare gravity at 
the two places. 

(3) Prove that a seconds pendiflum when taken to the 
top of a mountain h miles high will IcTse 21*6^ beats in a 
day nearly. 

(4) The times of oscillation of a pendulum are observed 
at the earth's surface, and also at a height h above the sur- 
face ; from these data find the radius of the earth supposed 
sphericaL 

(5) Shew that a simple circular pendulum under a 
central attraction varying as the distance will move as it 
does under gravity. 

(6) A pendulum oscillates in a small circular arc, and 
is acted on in addition to gravity by a small horizontal 
attraction as the attraction of a mountain. Shew how to 
find this attraction by observing the number of oscillations 
gained in a given time. Also find the direction in which 
the attraction must act so as not to alter the time of 
oscillation. 

(7) Prove that a particle moving under gravity on the 
convex side of a vertical circle will leave the circle at two- 
thirds of the height above the centre of the line to the level 
of which the velocity is due. 
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(8) A particle is suspended from a fixed point by an- 
inextensible string : find the level to which the velocity must 
be due, so that the particle after the string has ceased to be 
stretched may pass through the point of suspension. 

(9) Two particles are projected from the same point, in 
the same direction, and with the same velocity, but at dif- 
ferent instants, in a smooth circular tube of small bore whose 
plane is vertical, to shew that the line joining them constantly 
touches another circle. 

Let the tube be called the circle -4, and the horizontal 
line, to the level of which the velocity is due, L, Let m, m* 
be simultaneous positions of the particles. Suppose that mm' 
passes into its next position by turning about 0, these two 
lines will intercept two indefinitely siDCrall arcs at m and m' 
Tvhich (by a property of the circle) are in the ratio mO : Om\ 

Let another circle B be described touching mir! in 0, and 
such that L is the radical axis of A and B. Let a be the 
distance between their centres, mp, mp' perpendiculars on L, 
Liet mp cut A again in q and B in r, 8, 

Then by Geometry, 

mp . qp = tp , sp, 

and therefore mO^ ^mr.ms = {mp — rp) {mp — sp) 

=^mp {mp + qp -^rp — sp) 



Similarly 



= 2a . mp = - (velocity of m)*. 



a 



Om'* = 2a . m'p' ^ - (velocity of m')'. 



Hence the velocities of m and m' are as mO : Om\ and 
therefore by what we have shewn above about elementary 
arcs at m and m\ the proximate position of mm' is also a tan- 
gent to By which proves the proposition. 

It is easily seen from this, that if one polygon of a given 
number of sides can be inscribed in one circle and circum? 
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scribed about another, an indefinite number can be drawn. 
For this we have only to suppose a number of particles 
moving in A with velocities due to a fall from i, and then if 
they form at any time the angular points of a polygon whose 
sides touch J5, they will continue to do so throughout the 
motion. This however does not belong to our subject. 

(10) Two segments of circles are described on the under 
side of the same horizontal line, the one subtending at it« 
centre double the angle which the other subtends; if a 
particle under gravity describes the lower arc, any tangent 
to the upper arc will cut off from the lower a portion which 
will be described in half the time of a single vibration. 

(11) AB is a vertical diameter of a fine circular tube 
in which move three equal particles P, ft Q' of perfect 
elasticity; P starts from A and Q, Q in opposite directions 
from B with such velocities that at the first impact all three 
have equal velocities; prove that throughout the motion 
the line joining any pair is either horizontal or passes 
through one of two fixed points, and that the intervals of 
time between successive impacts are aU equal. 

(12) Two equal smooth circles are fixed so as to touch 
the same horizontal plane at their lowest points, their 
planes being at different inclinations ; two small beads are 
projected at the same instant along the circles from their 
lowest points, the velocity of each bead being due to the 
level of the highest point of the other circle above the 
horizontal plane; prove that during the motion the beads 
will always be at tne same level. 

(13) Prove that the time of vibration from rest to rest 
of a simple circular pendulum of length a oscillating through 
an angle 2a is equal to the time of complete revolution of 

the pendulum of length acosec*^a, the velocity being due 

1 

to the level 2acosec*^a, above the lowest point. 

(14) A bead can slide on a smooth circular arc AB an(} 
is attracted by it, with intensity /(r) ; if it be displaced 
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from its position of equilibrium, the time of oscillation 
i?i?^ill be 

27r 



^2oo^\f{AG) 



time of a small oscillation will be 27r a/ ^^ 



ivliere G is the middle point of ABy and a the angle A C 
su.btends at the centre of the circle. 

(15) A string passes through a small bole in a smooth 
horizontal table, and has equal particles attached to its ends^ 
one hanging vertically and the other lying on the table at a 
distance a from the hole; the latter is projected with a 
velocity Jga perpendicular to the string; shew that the other 
particle will remain at rest, and if it be slightly disturbed the 

(16) A particle, under gravity, is attached to a fixed 
point by means of an elastic string of natural length 3a, 
the modulus of elasticity being six times the weight of the 
particle ; when the string is at its natural length and the 
particle vertically above the point of attachment, the particle 

projected horizontally with a velocity 3 a/ -^ ; prove that 

the angular velocity of the string will be constant, and that 
the particle will describe the lima9on 

r = a (4 — cos 0). 

(17) From a point upon the surface of a smooth vertical 
circular hollow cylinder, and inside, a particle is projected 
in a direction making an angle a with the generating line 
through the point; find the velocity of projection that the 
particle may rise to a given height (A) above the point, and 
the condition that the highest point may be Vertically above 
the point of projection. 

Find the condition that after n revolutions the particle 
may be again at the point of projection. 

♦ (18) A particle slides down a catenary, whose plane is 
vertical and vertex upwards, the velocity at any point being 

T. D. 15 



IS 
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due to the level of the directrix; prove that the pressure 
at any point is inversely as the distance of that point from 
the directrix. 

(19) A particle projected with given velocity, moves 
Tinder gravity on a curve in a vertical plane ; find the nature 
of the curve that the pressure on it may be constant through- 
out the motion. 

If the pressure on the curve is always n times the weight, 
prove that the vertical distance between the highest and 
lowest points of the curve is 

2na 



it 9 



and that the interval between the instants at which the 
particle is at the same level is 

/a n 
''V^ („»-!)*' 

the length of the curve between two such points being 

2n«-hl 
ira r. 

(«•-!)» 

Determine the nature of the evolute of this curve, which 
is such that the string of a simple pendulum must be' 
wrapped on it in order that the tension may be constant, 
and prove the relation between the length of the arc and the 
vertical ordinate from the upper cusp 

where I is the length of the string. 

(20) The major axis of an ellipse being vertical, shew 
that in order that a particle projected along the concave 
side of the arc may pass through the centre after leaving the 
curve, the velocity must be due to the level 

6aJS 
above the centre, a and b being the semiaxes of the ellipse. 
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' • (21) A particle is initially at rest at a point of the 
equiangular spiral r^ce""*^, distant d from the pole. Shew 

that if the pole be a centre of attraction = -^ , the time of 

fall to it is 

2 vwVv "^^z" 

Find the pressure on the curve at any instant. 

(22) A particle attached by a string to a point moves on 
a horizontal plane. A small ring passing round the string 
moves with constant velocity in a straight line from the 
point. Shew how to find the equation of the actual path, 
and shew that the path relative to the ring is a reciprocal 
spiral. 

- (23) A particle moves in a circular groove radius a 
under a central attraction xZT' situated at a distance h 
from the centre of the circle. It is projected from the 
nearest point with velocity F, shew that for a complete 
revolution 

™ _4^ 

• (24) Prove that if a particle move in a smooth tube 
under given central attractions, the pressure at any point 
of the tube will vary as 



H''-^}!"''^'}' 



where -p is the acceleration due to the attraction of any one 

of the centres, and p is the radius of curvature ; and hence 
that the pressure at any point of the tube will vary as the 
curvature whenever the orbit is such as could be described 
freely under each of the attractions taken separately. 

(25) A particle of mass m moves in a smooth circular 
tube of radius a under an attraction m/Lt times the distance to 
a point inside the circle at a distance c from the centre. If 
the particle be placed very nearly at its greatest distance 

15—2 
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from the centre of attraction, prove that it will pass over the 
quadrant ending at its least distance in the time 



V 



^ log (7^+1). 



(26) Shew that a particle moving under gravity on a 
smooth helix whose axis is vertical, makes the first revolution 
from rest in the time 

Sira 



v/. 



g sin 2a * 

« 

(27) A groove is cut on a right cone of height A, making 
an angle )8 with the generating lines. Shew that the time of 
reaching the base, from a vertical height \ below the vertex, 
by a particle sliding in the groove is 



\/a 



2 Jk-h, 



^r cos a cos /8' 
where a is the semivertical angle. 

(28) A particle under a central repulsion varying as the 
distance moves in a tube of the form of an epicycloid, the 
pole being at the centre of repulsion. Shew that the oscilla- 
tions are tautochronous. 

For an attraction, the curve is a hypocycloid. 

(29) Prove that the tautochrone when the attraction is 
as the cube root of the distance from and perpendicular 
to the axis of x is the hypocycloid 

ajt + yS = a'. 

. (30) A particle P is attached by strings to two points A 
and B in the same horizontal plane, and describes a vertical 
circle. When the particle is at the lowest point, the string J.P 
is cut and the particle proceeds to describe a horizontal circle; 
find the ratio of the new tension of BP to the old tension. 

(31) A smooth ring slides on a circular wire which 
revolves with constant angular velocity about a vertical 
diameter. K the ring be attached to the highest point hy 
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a fine elastic string of natural length equal to the radius 
of the wire, and be slightly displaced from the lowest point, 
shew that it will just reach the highest point if the modulus 
of elasticity is four times the weight of the particle. 

(32) A ring slides on a smooth wire bent into the form of 
a plane vertical curve, and is attached by an elastic string to 
a fixed point in the plane of the curve ; if it start initially 
from a position in which the string is just not stretched, 
prove that it will descend through a vertical distance which is 
a third proportional to the natural length of the string and its 
extension at the lowest position, supposing that the modulus 
of elasticity is twice the weight of the ring, and the string is 
stretched throughout the motion. 

(33) Three equal particles are attached to a string of 
length 4a, one at its middle point and the others half way 
between it and the extremities, which are attached to two 

points in a horizontal line at a distance a (Js + 1) from each 
other ; find the position of equilibrium, and shew that if the 
middle particle receive a slight vertical displacement the 
time of a small oscillation is the same as that of a pendulum 
of length _ 

3-s/3 
—3— a. 

(34) A particle, under gravity, is suspended by a light 
elastic thread which passes through a ring B above the par- 
ticle and is attached to a fixed point A, AB being the natural 
length of the string. 

If the particle be projected from any point in any direc- 
tion, prove that it will desciiA|lc|K.|^lipse about the position 
of equilibrium of the particfe "fir centre. 

Prove that the same will k)ld if the particle be suspended 
in a similar way by a numbe^of elastic strings. 

(35) A chord -4B of a circle is vertical and the inclina- 
tion of the tangents at A and B to the horizon is tl\^ angle 
of friction. Shew that the time down any chord AC or OB 
drawn in the smaller of the two segments into which AB 
divides the circle is constant. 
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(36) A particle, under no forces, is projected with velo- 
city F in a rough tube in the form of an equiangular spiral 
at a distance a from the pole and towards the pole ; shew 
that it will arrive at the pole in time 

a 1 



V cos a — /Lt sin a ' 

a being the angle of the spiral and fi (< cot a) the coefficient 
of friction. 

(37) A bead is projected along a rough plane curved 
wire, such that it changes the direction of its motion with 
constant angular velocity. Shew that the form of the wire 
must be a logarithmic spiral. 

(38) A particle attached to a point by a string whose 
natural length is a, lies on a rough horizontal plane and is 
projected perpendicular to the string with velocity v. If it 
comes to rest at a distance a from the point, after describing 
a distance s, v* = ^^ji^s. 

* (39)*^ A particle descends a rough circular tube from the 
extremity of the horizontal diameter. If it stops at the 
lowest point, shew that 

3yLte-'*» 4- 2/Lt' = 1. 

(40) If a particle under no forces be projected with 
velocity V along the inner surface of a rough sphere, deter- 
mine the motion, and shew that it will return to the point 
of projection in the time 

where r is the radius of the sphere. 

ff 

(41) A particle is attached to a smooth string which 
passes over a rough circular arc in a vertical plane; the 
particle initially at the extremity of a horizontal diameter 

is drawn up with constant acceleration — : shew that the 
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work expended in drawing it to the vertex of the circle is 

wliere TF is the weight of the particle, a the radius of the 
circle, and fi the coefficient of friction, 

(42) A rough wire in the form of an equiangular spiral, 
"whose angle is cot"^2/i, is placed with its plane vertical and 
a particle slides down it under gravity, coming to rest at its 
lowest point; prove that at the starting-point the tangent 
makes with the horizon an angle 2 tan~*^, and that the 
velocity is greatest when the angle which the direction of 
motion makes with the horizon is given by the equation 

(2/Lt' — 1) sin + 3/L6 cos ^ = 2fi. 

(43) A particle falling under gravity down a rough 
cycloidal arc whose axis is vertical comes to rest at the 
lowest point : prove that if ^ be the angle which the tangent 
at the starting-point makes with the horizon, then 

fie^'f' = sin ^ — /Lt cos (p. 

(44) Two equal particles attracting each other with 
intensity the acceleration of which is p* x distance are placed 
in two rough straight tubes at right angles to one another, 
and the friction is equal to the pressure in each tube ; prove 
that if they be initially at unequal distances, one moves for 

a time ^r- before the other begins to move, and that while 

they are approaching the point of intersection of the tubes 
they move in the same manner as the projections of the two 
extremities of a diameter of a circle upon a straight line on 
which the circle rolls. 

' (45) A particle moves on a rough curve under forces T 
in the tangent and JV in the normal, prove that the velocity 
at any point is given by 



I vV** = f(r+ fiN) e«'**(?5. 
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(46) A circular tube of small bore revolves with con- 
stant angular velocity a> about a vertical diameter, and a 
particle in it is projected from the lowest point with velocity 
due to the level of the highest point. Determine the motion, 
and shew that it is at its greatest distance from the axis 
after a time 

where a is the radius of the tube. 

(47) A particle P, attached by a string of given length 
a, to a point 8 in ^ fixed axis SAy is attracted with constant 
intensity ^r in a direction always parallel to a line SB, which 
is inclined at a given angle to the axis 8 A, and revolves 
about it with a given angular velocity o) : shew that if F= the 
velocity of P, (o = the angular velocity of the plane PSA 
about 8A,4>^i PSB, 6=^^ PSA, 

^V*=ffa cos <!> + a'coo)' sin'^ + const. 

Shew also that the djmamical conditions of this Problem 
are the same as those of a ball-pendulum under gravity, 
when the Earth's rotation is taken into account. 

(48) A smooth circular tube is fixed at one point A and 
contains a particle which is initially at rest at the opposite 
end of the diameter through A. The tube is then made 
to revolve with constant angular velocity a) about an axis 
through A perpendicular to the plane of the tube. Prove 
that the angle described in the time t by the particle about 
the centre of the tube is 

4 tan ^ z^i-TT • 

(49) A ring slides on a smooth elliptic wire which moves 
with constant angular velocity about an axis through its 
centre perpendicular to its plane. Determine the motion; 
and find the time of a small oscillation about the position 
of equilibrium where this is possible. 
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(50) If a particle slide along a smooth curve, which 
"turns with constant angular velocity co about an axis per- 
pendicular to its plane passing through a fixed point 0, 
"then the velocity of the particle relatively to the moving 
cixTve is given by the equation 

t;* = c' + o) V, 

^where r is the distance of the particle from the point ; and 
the pressure on the curve will be given by the formula 

'if 

P ^ 

^where p is the perpendicular from on the tangent. 

^ (51) If a curve revolve with constant angular velocity 
about a vertical axis in its plane, prove that the time of 
a small oscillation of a particle sliding on the curve about 
its position of relative equilibrium is 



V. 



27r / p sin a 



CO V r — /> sin a cos* a 

p being the radius of curvature at the point of equilibrium, 
a the angle made by the normal at that point with the ver- 
tical, r the distance of the point from the axis of revolution, 
and (o the angular velocity of the curve. 

(52) A fine straight tube rotates in a plane with constant 
angular velocity © about a point in its length while the plane 
rotates with constant angular velocity (o about a horizontal 
axis through that point, prove that the equation of motion of 
a particle placed in the tube is 

-7-2 — (g)' + o)'^ cos^ ait)r^g sin wt cos cat, 

the tube being initially perpendicular to the horizontal axis 
and the plane horizontal. 

(53) AB is the diameter of a sphere of radius a; a centre 
of attraction at A attracts with intensity {jjl x distance) ; from 
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the extremity of a diameter perpendicular to AB a particle 
is projected in any direction along the inner surface with a 

velocity {2fi)^a : shew that the velocity of the particle at aoy 

point P is 2^//Lt a sin 0, and the pressure is /jua (3 sin' — 1), 
where is the angle PAB, so long as the particle remains in 
contact with the surface. 

(54) A particle is attached by a fine string to the apex 
of a right vertical cone whose semivertical angle is )8, and is 
projected from a position of rest on the cone with an initial 
angular velocity w (about its axis) which is less than fl, the 
least angular velocity which would make the particle leave 
the cone. If the coeflSicient of friction between the particle 
and cone be /Lt, find the position of the particle and the 
tension of the string at a given instant; and shew that it 
will come to rest after a time 

1 , n+o) 

log 



2fiD, cos yS ® flt — o) * 

(55) If a particle be projected horizontally inside a 
right circular cone of vertical angle 2a whose axis is vertical 
and vertex downwards with the velocity which it would ac- 
quire by sliding down a generator from the point of projection 
to the vertex, shew that: 

1. The motion is oscillatory, and that the particle never 
descends lower than its initial position. 

2. The curve traced out by the particle on the cone if 
developed into a plane has its equation 

where r is the distance of the particle from the vertex, p its 
initial distance. 

3. The reaction is given by the equation 
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(56) A particle is in equilibrium on the surface of a 
smooth thin hemispherical bowl which attracts according to 
tlie law of nature. If it be slightly displaced, shew that the 
time of a small oscillation is 



-where a is the radius of the bowl, and M the mass. 

(57) If a particle be projected inside a smooth para- 
boloid of revolution, axis vertical and vertex downwards, hori- 
zontally at the level of the focus with velocity Jinag^ the 
initial radius of curvature of the path will be 



2^/2 



na 



(58) A particle is projected in a smooth paraboloid 
whose axis is vertical so as very nearly to describe a circle 
whose diameter is the latus rectum of the generating para- 
bola; prove that the time of a small oscillation is the same 
as that of a pendulum of length a, where 4a is the latus 
rectum. 

(59) A particle moves in the interior of a smooth para- 
boloid of revolution whose axis is vertical and vertex down- 
wards. Shew that the diflferential equation of its path on a 
horizontal plane is 

where 4a is the latus rectum of the generating parabola. 

(60) A particle under an attraction varying inversely 
as the cube of the distance from a given plane, is constrained 
to move on a smooth spherical surface, having been projected 
with the velocity due to an infinite distance ; prove that the 
resultant acceleration of the particle always passes through a 
fixed point. 
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(61) A particle is attached to the highest point of a 
smooth fixed sphere of radius a, by an elastic string whose 

natural length is -^ , and the weight of the particle is sufr 

ficient to stretch the string to double its natural length; at 

first the particle moves with constant velocity in a small 
circle, the string being stretched to double its natural length; 
prove that if the motion be slightly disturbed the time of a 
small oscillation will be 



2.>V/? ^^ 



fl^(4^-6)7r + 8>/2' 

and find the greatest impulse it can receive along the direc- 
tion of the string without leaving the sphere. 

(62) A rough paraboloid of revolution of latus rectum 
4a and coeflScient of friction cot )8 revolves with constant 
angular velocity about its axis which is vertical ; prove that 
for any given angular velocity greater than 



or less than 



y 
y 



9 xi8 



9 . ^ 
— tan^ 

2a 2 



a particle can rest anywhere on the surface except within a 
certain zone, but that for any intermediate angular velocity 
equilibrium is possible at every point of the surface. 

(63) An anchor ring is formed by the revolution of a 
circle of radius c about an axis in its own plane at a distance 
a from the centre. A particle is projected along the smaller 
equator with velocity v and is under an attraction to the 
centre of the axis /tr*. If the particle be slightly displaced, 
prove that it will cut its original path at equal angular 
intervals a, where 



/^Y _ f a—c yxa (a — c)* _ - 1 
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(64) A smooth surface is generated by the revolution of 

tilie curve o^y^(? about the axis of y which is directed 
vertically downwards, and a particle under gravity is pro- 
jected along the surface with velocity due to the level of 
tlie horizontal plane through the origin. 

Prove that its path will intersect all the meridians at a 
constant angle. 

• 

(65) Find the form of the smooth surface on which if a 
particle move, under the action of a central force varying, 
€iccording to a given law, with the distance, the normal 
pressure shall be constant. 

(66) 'Find the Brachistochrone of continuous plane cur- 
vature, when the velocity is always proportional to the curva- 
txire. 

(67) Find the Brachistochrone in a medium in which 
the velocity depends upon the direction of motion only. 

Take particular cases : such as 

a) V = AK + Byi, + Ci/, 

c) t; = AfMV + Bv\ + C\/Lt ; 
X, /i, V being direction-cosines, and A, By G constants. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



MOTION IN A RESISTING MEDIUM. 



^ 207. When a body moves in a fluid, whether liquid or 

gaseous, it must, in displacing the particles of the medium 
and in rubbing against them, lose part of its own velocity. 
• The resistance of a fluid to a body moving in it produces 
therefore a retardation; but, in consequence of the great 
difficulty of making accurate experiments on the subject, the 
laws of the resistance of fluids have not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

For a velocity neither very great nor very small, the 
general approximate law seems to be, that the resistance to 
a plane surface, moving with its plane at right angles to the 
line of motion, varies as the extent of the surface^ the density 
of the resisting medium, and the square of the velocity taken 
conjointly; and the retardation due to the resistance is 
therefore equal to the numerical value of the resistance 
divided by the number of units of mass in the body. 

It is well that the student should observe that in all cases 
of resistance, as in those of friction, the motives are essentially 
irreversible. We are no longer dealing with conservative 
systems of motion, so long at least as we confine our attention 
to the motion of the resisted body alone. 

208. A particle under no forces is projected in a resisting 
mediv/m of uniformTSensiiy, of which the resistance varies cw 
the n^ power of the velocity; to determine the motion. 

The motion will evidently be rectilinear. Let s be the 
distance of the particle from a fixed point in the line of 
motion at the time t, v its velocity at that time. The 
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retardation due to the resistance may be represented by 
A?v*, k being a constant, and the equation of motion is 

d« = -*" W' 

or V'-j-^ — hf (2). 



Therefore 



da 



1-1 j^ ~" "'• 



v""' ds 
Integrating, supposing the initial velocity F, 

-5:ri-pFi = (w-l)A?< (3), 

1 1 

^--=p^=(^-2)Z» (4), 

and the elimination of v between (3) and (4) will give a in 
terms of t 

We see from (3) and (4) that if w > 1, the velocity never 
vanishes ; and that if w > 2, the distance gone increases 
indefinitely. 

209. The Rev. F. Bashforth, Motion of Projectiles, found i^r 
that for small variations of velocity we might put n = 3. 

If 6?= diameter of shot in inches, t^ = number of pounds 
in the shot, then the retardation due to the resistance was 

put = 10"* — ZV, so that k = 10"® — K, and K waa deter- 

mined by experiment for velocities proceeding by increments 
of 10 between 900 and 1700 feet per second, K attaining its 
maximum value for a velocity of about 1200. 
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The numerical values of K for elongated and spherical 
projectiles are given in Tables L and II. in the " Motion of 
Projectiles/' 

Tables also were calculated by Mr Bashforth from formula 

(3) and (4) (Tables VIII. — XI.), giving — s and — t for every 

decrement of 10 in the velocity between 1700 and 900, using 
the mean value of K between each pair of velocities, ajid 
from these tables, we can determine s in terms of v and t in 
terms of i; for any shot, neglecting gravity, and consequently 
« in terms of U 

X., 210.' There is one case in which the above solution fails, 

namely when n = 1, or the resistance varies as the velocity. 

fj^-^^ In this case Ic is the reciprocal of a time and may be put 

^^ = - , and then 

T 



T 



Tr- w> 



or - jr = — (2). 

vat T ^ ' 

F t 
Hence log— =- (3); 

V T 

ds ^ 

and therefore v = -^^ = Fe "r . 

at 

t 
Integrating, we have « = Ft(1 — a ^) (4). 

Equations (3) and (4) determine the velocity, and the 
position of the particle at any instant. They shew that the 
velocity continually diminishes without ever actually be- 
coming zero, but that the distance passed over by the particle 
has a definite limit, for when 
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$ 



211. A partinlA^ vm^ a fvvnAf.ft/n.i fQ^(*f. in its line of l\(j\ 

motion, moves in a resisting medium of uniform density y of 
%uhich the resistance varies cw the square of the velocity ; to 
determine the motion. 

Suppose the particle projected from the origin with the 
velocity V, and let v be its velocity at any time t, x its 
distance from the origin at that time^ and / the constant 
acceleration due to the force. ^'^ 

Assume K to be the velocity with which the particle *^ *^ r 
-would have to be animated that the retardation due to the ^^' J 
resistance might be equal to/, then the retardation when the 

velocity is v may be represented by/™ . ^n**"^ - 2 «^ v - j ^1 

Let / act so as to diminish m\ then the equation of 
motion is 



or 






Integrating, and determining the constants so that when 

we obtain 

/« -tan- E:_taQ-i * =tau-»^^-^^> 
^-tan ^ tan ^-tan ^s^y^, 

T^ = log K'T? ' 

Let T be the time at which the velocity becomes zero, 
and h the corresponding value of x, then 

r=y ^'031^^. and ^-2f^°S\} + ]^*)- 
T. D. 16 
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After this the particle begins to return, the resistance 
therefore tends to increase x, and the equation of motion is 

dt IP ^^ ^^' 

Integrating, and determining the constants so that when 
we obtain 

2//. m\ 1 -K'+v 

f(«-2') = log^3^, 

■^,(A-a?)=log ^,_^ , 

Let JJ be the velocity with which the particle will return 
to the point of projection ; then, putting a? = in the latter 
equation, we obtain 

or, substituting for h its value, 

IP K' 



1+^. 



whence 

1 



IP V* K^* 

This shews, as we might expect, that the particle returns 
to the point of projection with diminished velocity, 

,<;; 212, The results of the last Proposition are applicable to 

bodies projected in a resisting medium vertically upwards or 
downwards ujader gravity; for the acceleration due to gravity 
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may still be considered constant, although not the same as 
for a particle in vacuo. The effective attraction of gravity is 
in fact the difference of the weights of the body and the fluid 
displaced, so that if a be the raftio of the density of the fluid 
displaced to that of the body, effective gravity 

=F(l-a) = %(l-a), 

i?vhere TT and M are the weight and mass of the body, and 
therefore the acceleration caused by gravity =:^ (1 — cc). By 
substituting this for /in the results of § 211, we may obtain 
formulae for the motion of bodies in a vertical direction 
■under gravity. Hailstones and raindrops afford a good 
illustration of the Terminal Velocity indicated by the result 
of § 211. 

213. To find the equations of motion, in a resisting mc' (^ 
dium, of a particle under any forces. 

Let X, y, z be the co-ordinates of the particle relative to 
an assumed system of rectangular axes, at the time t, and let 
Xy Yy Z be the component accelerations, parallel to the axes, 
due to the forces acting on the particle. Then denoting by R 
the retardation due to the resistance, which lies in the tan- 
gent to the path described, and in a direction opposed to the 
motion, we have 

cPaj_ ^ j.dx 

^~r ^^ 
de^^^-^ds' 

d^z „ T> ^^ 

These are the general equations of motion. In any par- 
ticular case iJ will be given as a function of the density of 
the medium and the velocity of the particle, and particular 
methods will be necessary for obtaining the path of the 
particle and its position at any time. These equations will 
enable us, when X, F, Z are given, to determine the resist- 
ance that a giveu path may be described. 

16—2 



C ^ 
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214. A particle under gravity is projected from a given 
point in a given direction with a given velocity , and moves in a 
uniform medium whose resistance varies cw som>e power of the 
velocity ; to determine the motion. 

Take the given point as origin, the axis of x horizontal, 
the axis of y vertically upwards, so that the plane of xt/ may 
contain the direction of projection ; let g denote the accele- 
ration of gravity, v the velocity of the particle at any point, 
u its horizontal component, <f> the inclination of the direction 
of motion to the horizon, and It = Aw* the retardation due to 
the resistance. 

Then the equations of motion are, resolving horizontally 
and vertically, 

df ^ ^ds ^^^* 

or, resolving in the direction of the tangent and normal, 

^=-5rsin^-i2 (3), 

-^gco&if) •........(4). 

r 

Since v = ^ , w = t; cos ^ and f> = - ^> equations (1) and 
(4) may be written 

^^«-iJcos^. (5), 

dd) 
^^ = -S^cos<^ (^)' 

and therefore 

du _ Rv 

9 
= - tt*^' sec**** ^ .(7). 
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Integrating this equation, denoting by Uq the velocity at 
-^e vertex of the trajectory, 

if P^ denote the integral / n sec""^* ^^. 



Therefore u = ^ 



1 > 



(1 - yP*) 

- Ant * retardation at vertex 

"Where 'y ^ — ^ ^ ^ : — 

' ff acceleration of gravity 

_ resistance at vertex 
weight of shot 

From equation (6) 

-7-7= — sec© = — sec o, 
d^ g ^ g ^' 

therefore, if a be the angle of projection, 

^^«.pje^^ ^g^ 

Again, x = I mcZ^ = | — sec' Ad^ 

Jo J^ 9 

^Vpjec^M^ ^j^^^ 

- w ' r» tan 6 sec' 6d<4 ,- , ^ 

and ^77-/ ^ ^^^)- 

Equations (9), (10), (IX) give *, x, y in terms of <f>. 
For n = 3, P = 3tan^ + tan'^, 

and the integrals in (9), (10), Til) were calculated by quad- 
ratures for aiflferent values of 7 and for certain ranges of 
angle, and the nominal values tabulated^ in Tables IV. V. VI. 
in Mr Bashforth's " Motion of Projectiles." 
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216. For 71 = 1, putting 22 = -, then r is the measure 
of a time, and 

P= I se<^(l>d(f> = tan A, 

Jo 

# _ -0 I sec'<^d<^ 






g j^l — 7tan^ 

^«, l-7tan^ .,..(1). 

(/Y & l-7tana - ^ ^* 



and since 


^0 




.^ l-7tana' 



sec, <j>d<f> 
7 tan ^)* 



5' J«(l- 

._ «,* /■« sec*^ tan <l>d^ 
y"7J^"(l-7tan^)« 

= ff^«(_J_— 1 ^ -log- ^-'y^°^ V..(3); 
^ Vl-7tana l-7tan0 ^l-7tana/ ^ ^' 

and the elimination of tan (f> between (2) and (3) will give 
the relation between x and y. 

Or immediately, resolving horizontally and vertically, 

de" T~dt ^*^^ 

dh-rdt-9 (5); 
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and integrating, supposing F the velocity and a the angle of 
projection, 

dx TT -- 

— = Kcosae T, 

dv — 

^ +5rT = (Fsin a-t-5rT)e"T, 

and integrating again, 

a? = FTCosa(l-6~^) (6), 

t 
y+5r«T = (FTsina+srT*)(l--e"^) (7). 

Eliminating t between (6) and (7), 

-, Ft cos a / or \ 

the equation of the trajectory. 

Dififerentiating this equation twice, we obtain 

da? (Ft cos a — a?)* ' 
the differential equation of the trajectory. 

216. For n=2, putting iJ = — , then a is the measure 
of a length, and putting p = tan <^, 

P«[ 2sec»^d^ = 2pr+?"dp 

=Wl+^' + log (l) + >/iTp*). 

The equations of motion are, resolving horizontally and 
vertically, 

d^x 1 /(fo\* dx 



dt*" aU/ d^ ^ ^' 
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Equation (1) may be written 

du ^ 1 ds 



or 

and integrating, 



1 du 1 ds 

.^ __^ — » ^^^ ^_ _^_ • 

u dt adt* 

tt = Fcosaa"* ....(3), 



From equation (8) of § 214, 



u* r*cos«a"aa^^*"^^*^' 



3^ ^ 7* cos'a 
or e " - 1 = - 



cos a ^a 

I tan a sec a — tan A sec 6 

, tana + 8eca\ ,.. 

+ ^^?tan^ + 3ec^J (*>' 

the intrinsic equation of the path. 

Differentiating this equation with respect to ac, 

2 «i ds F' cos'a dP 2 F" cos^a ,^ . <f« 

a dx ga dx ga ^ ^ da> * 

t^Y^J'-^ • (5)' 

the differential equation of the path. 

If flf, s denote the area of the trajectory in a non-resisting 
and a resisting medium, measured from the point of projec- 
tion to any two points at which the tangents are parallel ; 
then, since in the non-resisting medium (% ^ x , therefore 



dp g 

dS" "V'cos'a 

and -T- =*e "^j 



C08^> 



ds 
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integrating, 

f=|(«'--l) (6)- 

217. For a flat trajectory, p being always small, we may 
put J- = 1; and then equation (5) may be written 



dx F' cos* a dx 



Integrating, 



s's - 2F"cos*a,^ , 

or c* — l=s (tana — p). 

ga ^ ^' 

And substituting again in equation (5) 

dp 2p_ g 2 

-J— — — — ^ -=== g— — — ban «• 

dx a F'cos'a a 
Multiplying by 6~** and integrating, 

j>e"'^ = -- Qp/^ « + L i^f ^ , + tan a) a"*" , 
^ zK^cos'a V2K'cos*a / 

or j? = :/ = - oT^f^ a g'^' + QTrf^ « +tang. 
-^ oa: 2k 'cos* a 2r*co8 a 

And integrating again, 

y = fl?(tantt + otrf^ a ')- >LT/f^' > (^''-1)- 
^ \ ZK'cos^a/ 4K'cosa^ ^ 



«? . ,. « a; 



Expanding e * in ascending powers of - , a being sup- 

posed large, 

. gaf gs? 

V = a? tan a — -epv^ — t" "^ ^ m — i~ » 

^ 2F*cos'a 3a F* cos" a 

of which the first two terms will represent the trajectory in 
a non-resisting medium* 
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p^ 218. A particle moves in a resisting medium under a 

central attraction; to determine the orbit 

Let P be tlie acceleration due to the central attraction, 
R the retardation due to the resistance of the medium ; 
then resolving along and perpendicular to the radius vector, 

w-^ff-^-^i «• 

Id/ ,de\ ^rd0 






Putting r";TT 5=.A, equation (2) may b^ written 



dt 



or 

and therefore 



— = -5r" — 
dt ds 

hdt v ' 



A = A^e-J'*... (3). 



Or the equation may be written 

Idh R 

^_ ^m^^m ^^^ ^M^ ^^— • 

h ds '^ ' 
and therefore 



A = A^c"/5-^ (4). 



1 JCk 

Again, putting r = - , we have -^ = Au', 

^^^ Zt u^Tt u^TeTt" ^dQ' 

d^r _ .d^udO dhdu 

W Wdt dtdd 

t« , d^u jR du 
d0^ vr ds' , 
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and therefore 



or 






an equation of the same form as that for the motion in 
a non-resisting medium^ h however being now variable. 

219. If in addition to the central attraction^ there is f v 
a transversal force producing acceleration T, we shall obtain 
the equation analogous to (6) most simply by resolving in 
the normal, and then 

- = Psin d> + Tcos A, 
p 

where tan 6 = -3- — — i- • 

^ d/r du 



Therefore 



P+rcotA = P-T-^ 
^ uad 



pQixi<f> 



=*'"'(S+«)' 



^ __P T_du 

I 

an equation of the same form as that obtained in § 136. 
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EXAMPLES. 



(1) If the time is a quadratic function of the length 
traversed, prove that the resistance varies as the cube of the '^ 
velocity. ^^ 

^ (2) Shew that, the solution of the differential equation 
for vibrations resisted by friction proportional to the velocity, i 
but otherwise free, viz. '^^ 

-a + Arii -f n'u = 0, ^h 

may be put into the form 



u^f . sinw'< . / /! . ife . /A) 
w = e ***Ki^o — ^— +w^(cosw^ + g-rsm nn>- , 






where n ' = n*— JA*, and ti,, u^ are the values of the velocity 
and displacement when ^ = 0. f 



Deduce the complete solution of ^' 

in the form ^ 

,j.(. sinn* / /. , ^ • 'A) !', 



\ fV**<«-^sinn'(«-0^'^^. 
w Jo 



+ 

W Jo 

where 27' is the same function ott' as 27 is of <. 
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(3) Determine the motion of a body under an attraction 
^oivards a fixed centre proportional to the distance in a 
nedium whose resistance is proportional to the velocity. 

A body performs rectilinear vibrations in this medium in 
BL period T, and the co-ordinates of the extremities of three 
consecutive semivibrations are a, 6, c ; prove that the co-ordi- 
nate of the position of equilibrium and the time of vibration 
if there were no resistance are respectively 

(4) If chords be drawn from either extremity of a vertical 
diameter of a circle, the time of descent down each of them in 
a medium whose resistance varies as the velocity is the same. 

(5) One particle begins to fall from the higher extremity 

of a vertical Une, and at the same instant another is projected 

upwards from the other extremity with a given velocity, the 

particles moving in a medium of which the resistance varies 

as the velocity ; shew that the time at which they will meet 

Ft 
will be T log Tr~l7-« where a is the length of the line, V the 

velocity of projection, and the retardation due to the resist- 
ance is - of the velocity. 

(6) A light elastic string whose tinstretched length is a 
is fastened at one end and to the other end is attached a 
particle, which hanging freely would stretch the string, to a 
length 2a. The particle is projected vertically upwards from 
the point at which the string is fastened in a medium of 



v" 



resistance producing retardation ^ . If A be the height at- 
tained, U the velocity of projection, V the velocity with 
which the particle returns to the point of projection, 

1 » 

2Z7* = ^{a(e-l) + (A-a)e-}, 
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(7) Determine the law of attraction that a paxticle 
may always descend to a given centre in the same time from 
whatever distance it commences its motion, the medium in 
which the particle moves being uniform, and the resistance 
varying as the square of the velocity. 

(8) If one particle be projected in a medium, the re- 
sistance of which varies as the velocity, and another be pro- 
jected in vacuo at the same angle, and with the same velocity, 
both particles being under gravity, and if t^, t^ be the times 
of describing two arcs in the medium and in vacuo so related 
to each other that the tangents at their extremities shall be 
parallel to each other, then 

^ t 

€"-l = -\ 

T 

(9) Prove the following equations applicable to the 
motion of a shot resisted by the air with retardation /(v), v 
being the velocity and -^ the inclination to the horizon of the 
direction of motion : 

^cos^-vsm^/r=-/(v), 






dt 



cos-^. 



Prove also that if -^p is the initial value of '^y and t, x, y 
the time and horizontal and vertical distances from the point 
of projection, 

gt=^j V sec yjrd'^f 

gx=\ ^ dy^, 

gy^l V* tan y^y^. 
Solve completely the case for which 
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(10) If the horizontal distance of a projectile in a re- 
sisting medium from the point of projection be connected 
i?vitli the time by the equation a?=/(^), prove that the equa- 
tion of the trajectory is 

vrliere A and B are constants. 

In the case when t=^ax+ ba^, shew that the equation of 
tlie trajectory is 

y = a? tan a — y f 2 a V + g abx^ + ^ 6 V j , 

(11) A particle moves under gravity in a medium in 
which the resistance varies as the n*** power of the velocity, 

V^, V^ being its velocities at the two points where its direction 
of motion makes an angle <f> with the horizon, and V its 
velocity at the highest point ; prove that 

_1_ J. JL _2cos|^ 

(12) If the resistance vary as the n^ power of the velocity, 
and if/ be the retardation due to the resistance when a shot 
is ascending at an inclination <l>,f^ when it is moving hori- 
zontally, and/" when it is descending at an inclination ^ in 
the trajectory, prove that 

1 1 _ 2 cos* <f> 
f^T /o ' 



^ — - -1 _ cos* ^ I n sec"**"^ ^d^. 
J J 9 •'0 



(13) A body of mass m is describing a parabola under 
gravity, and a tangential impulse mu acts on it. Prove 
that the focus of the new trajectory moves towards the body 

a distance — ^ — w, where v was the velocity of the body. 
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If the body is acted on by a unifonn tesistance we may 
conceive the path as the envelope of a system of parabolas. 
Apply the above to find the relation between corresponding 
arcs of the path and the locus of the foci of the enveloping 
parabolas. 

(14) A particle of weight W moves under gravity in a 
medium of which the resistance iJ is always small and varies 
according to a given law; shew that the velocity of the focus 

of the instantaneous parabola at any time is ^ x velocity of 

the particle. 

(15) Prove that the angular velocity of regression of 
the apse line of a planet P, moving in a medium producing 
retardation U, is 

where B is the sun, JB" the other focus of the orbit, e the 
eccentricity, and Y the velocity. 

(16) Explain how it is that a resisting medium, even 
though acting for a short time only, would accelerate the 
mean motion of a planet. 

(17) A particle is moving amidst rays diverging from a 
point, which oflTer resistance only to motion across them with 
resistance proportional to the velocity. Shew that it is 
possible for the particle to move with constant angular 
velocity about the point, and find the path and the circum- 
stances of projection. 

(18) A particle describes an equiangular spiral under a 
central attraction in a medium of which the resistance varies 
as the square of the velocity. 

Prove that the distance at which th« attraction is a 
maximum is half the distence at which <he velocity is a 
maximum, and that these distances are independent of the 
initial distance or initial velocity. 



. I 
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(19) The retardation due to the resistance of a medium 
being kv\ prove that the orbit imder a central attraction 

^ ivill be an equiangular spiral if the velocity of projection 

be that in a circle at the same distance^ and the angle of 
projection be cos"* 2(ik. 

(20) Shew that the equation 

J + 2iJ+n'a; = 7i*P(l + 22rcosipO, 

in which { has all positive integral values, and k is less than 
w, represents cycloidal pendulum motion, with viscous resist- 
ance, under the action of an infinite series of equal impulses 
(in the same directioi>) succeediug one another at intervals 

of , 

P 

Integrate this equation; and, by comparing the result 
with that obtained by treating the problem for each impulse 
separately from an epoch so distant that the motion has 
become independent of the initial circumstances^ shew that 

1 g^^«, (n^ — i^p") cos ipt + 2ikp sin ipt 

. _?!* 2'rrrt\ -— 27m 

o (1 — e ^ cos ^)sinw,^ + € ^ sin ^cosw,^ 

^?^.-ttV p J ' p ' 

1 — 2e ^ cos ^+e ^ 

P 

where n. = Jn* — A", and t lies between and 

1 -v ' p 

(21) Prove that the cycloid is still a tautochrone under 
gravity when the resistance varies as the velocity. 

Prove that the same is true also of any tautochrone. 

T. D. 17 
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(22) The time of vibration from rest to rest of a cycloidal 

IT 

pendulum when unresisted being — , prove that if the resist- 
ance of the air produce retardation 2/i sin a x velocity, in order 
that the arc of oscillation may be constantly 2c, each time 
the bob passes through the lowest pointy it most receive an 
impulse in the direction of motion 

where m is the mass of the bob. 

(23) A particle is projected in a medium the resistance 

3 

of which produces retardation - x velocity, and is imder an 

at^action to a fixed point which produces acceleration 

2 

-J X distance. Prove that the particle will describe a para- 
bola, tending to come to rest at' the origin. 

(24) If a particle under a central attraction producing 
acceleration /tV move in a medium of which the resistance 
produces retardation 2k (velocity), prove that it will describe 
the curve 

2^^s (ad^bor ^j;;rrk- ojT^^"^- 

(25) A particle moving under gravity in a medium, the 

retardation due to whose resistance = - , slides in a vertical 

a 

plane down the curve 

b^ ^ a' 

where 8 is the length of the curve measured from the lowest 
point, y the ordinate of the extremity of this arc referred to 
a vertical axis, and a a constant; shew that the time of 
reaching the lowest point is independent of the height from 
which it starts. 
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(26) A particle of mass m falls down a smooth cycloid 
whose axis is vertical and vertex upwards, in a medium 

whose resistance is -^, and the distance of the starting point 

from the vertex is c; prove that the time to the cusp is 

a/ — f 1 1 , 2a being the length of the axis. 

(27) A particle moves in a resisting medium ; state any 
reasons, arisinc; from the principle of the conservation of mo- 
mentum, which render it probable that the resistance at any 
point varies as the density of the medium at that point, and 
the square of the velocity of the moving particle. 

A particle describes in the medium an ellipse under two 
attractions to the foci varying inversely as the n^ power of 
the distance; find the density of the medium at any point 
of the path ; and shew that if the attractions vary inversely 
as the distance, being equal at equal distances, the density 
varies as the acceleration with which it would move in a 
non-resisting medium, under the same attraction if it were 
constrained to move in the ellipse. 

(28) A particle is suspended so as to oscillate in a cycloid 
whose vertex is at the lowest point : if it begin to move from 
a point distant a from the lowest point measured along the 
curve, and the medium in which it moves produces a small 

retardation — , prove that before it next comes to rest energy 
has been dissipated which is ^ of its original value. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

GENERAL THEOREMS. 

R 220. We propose now to prove some of the general 

theorems connected with the motion of a particle under ajiy 
forces, and to investigate the forces requisite for the descrip- 
tion of given paths in a given manner. Several of these 
results have already occurred as immediate deductions from 
the laws of motion ; but to maintain the special character of 
the work we give more formal analytical demonstrations, 
though these are certainly superfluous, 

1^ 221. If a 'particle he svhject to forces, whose resultant is 

^ continvxilly at right angles to the direction of motion; the 
velocity of the particle will be constant. 

Let B be this resultant, X, fi, v its direction cosines, then 
^4 if m be the mass of the particle, the equations of motion 

• .<< are 

m^ = X22, 

dnXi 

Multiplying by -77 , •-., adding, and observing that 

^ dx ^ dy dz ^ 

since the force B is at right angles to the element of the path, 

, 1 d f ^. dx d^x dy d^y dz d^z ^ 

,jc wehave - _(. ) = _^ + J^ + -^^ =0; 

therefore v = const. 
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Or, we might at once have resolved along the arc ; this 
ivould have given 



d^8 ^ 



i^yliose integral is 

ds 



= i; = const. 
at 



v' 



The value of R is evidently m — ; and therefore B varies 

inversely as the radius of absolute curvature of the path. 
It is clear that its direction lies in the osculating plane, for 
there is no acceleration perpendicular to that plane. 

Ex. A particle projected in a plane i$ under a constant 
Jhrce R in that plane continually perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of motion; to find the path described. 

Here -B = - ; and therefore p is constant, or the path is 

P 
a circle. 

222. If XjYyZ be the rectangular components of a force ^ 
or forces such as occur in nature, i,e, tending to fijxed centres 
and being functions of the distances from these centres, 

Xdx + Ydy + Zdz = -dV, 

i.e. is a complete differential. Compare § 78. 

Let the points ^^,6^,0^; a^, Jg, c,; &c. be the positions of 
the centres of force \ x,y, z the co-ordinates of the attracted 
particle; then, if r^, r,, ... be its distances from the centres, 
<^/ (2>), ^2' (2>), &c. the laws of attraction to those centres, we 
have 

^=^*/W + ^^.'W + 



1 
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But r«V{(^-«)'+(6-y/ + (c-^n; 

which gives f-p j = — , &c., for the values of the partial 

differential coefficients of n 

Hence 



r=-sf«(|). 



^-sf«a. 



These give 



Xdx -{- Ydy -V Zdz 



-^-M|(|)<i.^(|).,.(g)4 

= -.2f {r)dr = -rfr. (1), 

since every term of the sum is a complete differential From 
§ 78 it is obvious that V is the potential at x, y, z. 

j^l^ 223. Under any forces such as occur in nature the 
increment of the square of the velocity of a particle in passing 
from one point to another is independent of the path purstied, 
and depends only on the initial and final positions. This is 
true even if the particle be forced to move in any particular 
path by a constraint continually perpendicular to its direction 
of motion, such as frictionless constraint 

If we choose tangential resolution, the constraint has no 
component in that direction^ and the equation of motion is 

df^ ds^^ 'di^^ ds' 
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i^vliich becomes by (1) 

Therefore K = C^- 2^ W = f^" ^- 

HEence, if ?7 be the velocity at a point whose distances from 
tlie centres are iJ^, JB^, , and where V=V^f 

or Jt;»+F=JD^+F„ 

£t result which involves only the co-ordinates of the initial 
SLnd final positions. See, again« § 78. 

224. Hence if from any point of the surface t\ ^ 

a particle be projected with a given velocity in any direction; 
its velocity when it meets the surface 

will be the same, in whatever point it meet that surface; 
A and B being any constants. 

Now on account of equation (1), 

F=? ^(f> (r) = constant 

is the equation of a surface on which if smooth a particle will 
rest in any position under the action of the given forces. 

Hence a particle leaving any point of a surface of eqtd- 
librium with a given velocity, will have on reaching any other 
surface of equuibrium a velocity independent of the path 
pursued or the point reached. This is evident from § 78 if 
we notice that a surfEtce of equilibrium is an Equipotential 
Surface. 

226. To find the condition to which the applied forces /\ ^ 
miist be subject when the kinetic energy of a particle depends 
upon its position only. This is merely the converse of § 223^ 
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Here we have 

1 

and, therefore, 

But, in all cases of motion, 

vdv — Xdx+ Tdy + Zdz. 

Hence, in this case we must have 

that is, 

Xdx+Tdy-^Zdz 

must be the differential of a function of three independent 
variables. 

If the seat of the force be in a definite fixed point, which 
may be taken as origin, the velocity can evidently depend 
only on the distance from that point, not on the direction 
of the distance ; hence, if 

r = ^/a?* + i/' + ^, 
we have s ^ = ^ (^)- 

The above process gives, in this case, 

vdv = Xdx + Ydy + Zdz = d^ (r) 

X Y Z 

or — = — =:- 

X y z 
which shew that the force is in the direction ofr. 
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From this again it evidently follows that its magnitude 
miist be a function of r, 

226. The proposition of § 223 contains the Principle of Jsl 
tlie Conservation of Energy for the case of a single particle. 

From this principle it follows that if several particles 
moving under the influence of the sameoentre of attraction 
have equal velocities at any particular distance from their 
centre; their velocities will always be equal at equal dis- 
tances from that centre. 

Now we have seen (§ 151) that the axis major, 2a, of an 
elliptic orbit about a centre of attraction in the focus is inde- 
pendent of the direction of projection. Hence, by considering 
the particular case of a very narrow ellipse, we see that the 
velocity at any point is due to a fall, from rest at a distance 
2a, to that point ; and that, therefore, in any elliptic orbit 
about a focus the velocity at any point is that due to a fall 
to the point, through a distance equal to the distance from 
the other focus. 



227. If the forces acting on a particle, and the square of 
its velocity, he increased at any instant in the same ratio, the 
path will not be altered. 

For the tangent, and the osculating plane, which con- 
tains the tangent and the resultant force, are evidently not 
altered. And the curvature, being 

Normal Component of Forces 
Square of velocity ' 

has its numerator and denominator increased in the same 
ratio. And the square of the velocity at the end of any arc 
is increased in the same ratio as that at the beginning. 
Hence each successive elementary arc of the path remains 
unchanged. 

228. If a number of separate particles whose musses are 
m^, m^, cfcc. subjected to forces f^, ^, &c. respectively, and 
successively projected from the same point in the same direc- 



k 
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tion mih velocities v^, v,, itc, all describe one path; the same 
path will also be described by a particle of mass M projected 

with velocity JJfrom ike same point in the same direction, and 
ax)ted on at once by the sam^ forces f^, f^, Jko. provided 

MU» = S(mv^). 

Suppose that, in addition to the forces f,f^, &c., a force 
R continually acting in a direction at right angles to that of 
if' 8 motion be required to cause it to move in the given 
path; i.e. suppose M to be constrained by a smooth tube to 
move in the required path; the equations of motion are 

M^^XmX+BX (1), 

with similar equations in y and z^ 

where \, fA, v are the direction cosines of JB, and XyY^Z the 
resolved parts oif 

djj dxi dz 
Multiplying by -p , -^ , -r- in order, and adding, we 

eliminate R and have 

\ Md{U^) = tmXdx + tmYdy + tmZdz. 

But for the separate particles m^, m,, &c. we have 

^ m^d{v^) = m^X^dx + m^Y^dy + m^Z^dz, &c. ; 

therefore, the path being the same for all, 

5 S [md (v*)} = XmXdx + ^mYdy + ^mZdz. 

Hence 2 [md(y^)]^Md{IP), 
or '^{mv') = MU^ + a ^ 

But, by hypothesis, Smi;* = MU*, 
therefore (7=0, 
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Pnstead of thi^ analysis, it is sufficient (by § 78) to notice 
that the work done on M is the sum of that done on m^, w,, 
&c. Hence the increase of kinetic energy must be the same; 
and if, at starting, the kinetic energy of M be the sum of 
tliose of m^, m,, &c. it will remain so throughout the motion.] 

Hence the kinetic energy of M will be at each point of 
tlie orbit equal to the sum of the kinetic energies of mj, m^, 
&c., at that point. To find R^ notice that in general the 
pressure on a constraining curve depends upon two things, 
the resolved parts of the impressed forces, and the pressure 
due to the velocity. Now the latter part is as the kinetic 
energy, therefore in the case of M it is the sum of the cor- 
responding forces in the case of w^, m,, &c. Also the same 
may be said of the resolved parts of the impressed forces. 
But in the case of each particle, these partial pressures 
destroyed each other, since the curve was described freely, 
hence their sums will destroy each other, or the curve will 
be freely described by M. 

229. If at any instant the velocity of a particle, moving n 
vmder a conservative system of forces, § 77, he reversed, the 
particle will describe its former path in the reverse direction. 

Suppose a smooth tube, in the form of the original path, 
requisite to constrain the particle to move backwards along 
it. The velocity will be, at each point, of the same magni- 
tude as before; the resultant acceleration, and the curvature 
of the path, will also be alike; hence the normal component of 
the force will produce the requisite curvature of the path, and 
there will be no pressure on the constraining tube. The tube 
is, therefore, not required. Whence the proposition. 

230. Least, or Stationary, Action. If v be the velo- /^ 
city of a particle whose mass is m, and if .5 be the arc of the 
path described, the value of the quantity 

A^mjvds "- 

(taken between proper limits) is called the Ac^n of the 
particle. 
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If a particle move freely, or on a smooth surface, (under 
forces such as occur in nature,) between any two points, the value 
of the integral mjyds for the whole actual path is generally 
less than it would he if the particle were constrained to pass 
from one point to the other by a different path. This, com- 
bined with the above definition, is for a single particle the 
Principle of Lea^t Action; of which in an elementary work 
like the present we can give only a very imperfect sketch. 
For further information see Thomson and Tait's Natural 
Philosophy, § 318, 

^ 231. The proposition to be proved is that, B being the 

^ symbol of the Calculus of Variations, and the mass of the 

2^ ^'^ particle being for simplicity taken as unity, 

SA = Sjvd8 = 0. 
Now SJvds=JB{vds) =J{vBds + dsBv) 

= l{vSds + vdtBv), since v = -r,. 

But generally, 

^v'=J{Xdx+Ydy + Zdz) = ylr{x,y,z), 

the constraint, if any, having disappeared ; 
hence vBv = XBx + TBy + ZBz, 

But • X=^-i?X,&c. 

Hence 

vBv^^i^Bx + ^By^^Bz^-^RQ^Bx + iiBy-^vBz): 

Now if the particle remain on the surface whose equation 
is^=0, 

TsZx + iiBy + vBz = hBF= 0, 

and if it leave it 5 = 0, so in either case the latter term on 
the right vanishes. 
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Also ds* = da? + dy^ + ds?\ 

wliich gives dsZds = dxSdx + dyhdy + dzBdz, 

or vSds = -t: Sdx + -^ Sdy -^^^dz 

since the order of d and B is immaterial. 
Hence 

+ Bxd(^) + 



$)Mt)Mm)} 



= [>^>*P'l 



taken between proper limits. Now at both limits 

S^ = 0, By = 0, Bz=^0; 
hence we have BA = 0. 

232. It is commonly said that as^ in general, it is im- 
possible to suppose the Action a maximum, this result shews 
that it is a minimum. The true interpretation of the ex- 
pression, BA = 0, is that the unconstrained path of the particle 
is such, that a small deviation from it will produce an infi- 
nitely smaller change in the value of J.. Hence Hamilton has 
suggested the more appropriate title Stationary Action, 

233. If no forces act on the particle except the constraint 
of the surface, we have v constant, and the above equation 
shews that in this case the length of the path is generally a 
minimum. 

A particle therefore, projected along a surface and subject 
to no forces, will trace out between any two points in its path 
the shortest line on the surface. 
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It may happen, in the case of a sphere for instance, that 
the particle, will not necessarily trace out the shortest line on 
the surface between the two points ; but we cannot here enter 
into the details necessary to the full elucidation of such cases. 

234. We may apply this principle directly to form the 
equations of motion in any particular case, or to find the 
actual path under the action of any forces. 

Ex. I. Let U8 take again the case of the refraction of 
light in the corpuscular theory (§ 130), cwr illustrating the 
general 'principle of Least Action in the case of a particle. 




The velocity ill the upper medium is supposed to be u, that 
in the lower v, AB being an equipotential surface. 

In this case the expression for the Action becomes simply 

uPQ + vQB, 
if PQR be the path of the particle, the mass being unity. 

By making this quantity a minimum, as depending on 
the position of Q, P and B being given points ; it is easy to 
shew that Q must lie in the plane through P and B perpen- 
dicular to the surface AB^ and also that the resolved parts of 
the velocities in the upper and lower medium parallel to the 
tangent plane to AB at Q must be equal ; and therefore the 
impulse aj^lied to the corpuscle at Q is perpendicular to AB, 
while the sines of the angles which PQ and QR make with the 
perpendicular to AB are inversely as the velocities in the two 
media. 

(If we had made the Time from P to jB a minimum, we 
should have obtained the law of refraction on the undulatoiy 
theory.) 

236. Ex. II. To find the equ^ion of the path described 
by a particle about a centre of attraction. 
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Liet P be the central attraction at distance r, then 



wliich gives 



= o {^ (r)\\ Buppose, 



jvds ^ J(f> (f) ds. 



(1) 



Hence 

0^Sj<p(r)d8 

\^-^ (ajSx-i-yBy + sSz}ds 



/f 



♦«(S-«'+t'«^ +£"«•)} 



+ I -^-^— {xBx + yiy -{-zhz) ds 



The integrated part refers only to the limits, and must 
therefore vanish independently of the integral. That the 
integi*al may be identically zero, we must have 

with similar equations in y and z. These may be written 



ck' 







*»(?-ss).-*wS-» 



.(«>• 



^ 
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Multiplying by any three constants, A, B, 0, and adding, 
we have 

which is obviously satisfied by 

Ax + By + Cz^ 0. 

This equation shews that the orbit is in a plane passing 
through the centre of attraction. Let xy be this plane, then 
we may confine ourselves to the first two of equations (a). 

Multiplying the second by x and the first by y and sub- 
tracting, we obtain 

*'<')t(4'-^l)-*<'->(«S'-^S)-»- 

This is immediately integrable, and gives 

Since ^ (r) = v, we see by § 24, that this is in polar 
co-ordinates 

^P=^di=^ • ^^^' 

which is the equation for the equable description of areas. 

Finally, multiplying these two first equations of group (a) 
by X and y respectively and adding, we have 

'*»{i-(S)}-*«(.g+yg)=«..,.....(.). 

But, since 

dr dx , dy 
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i9ve Iia*ve by differentiation 

d^x d^y d^r fdr\* , 

Substituting in (c), and changing the independent variable 
from. « to tf by means of the equation 

vre Iiave 

Putting - for. r, this becomes 

But^ by (J) as developed in § 142, 

Also ^ (r) f (r) = - P, by (1). 

Thus (<2) becomes 

3^+"=AV' a8m§135. 

236. We might have treated these equations (§ 235 (a)) 
somewhat differently thus 

Hence ^(r)^ = ^,&c; 

and we have the equations 

T. D. 18 
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which give^ at once, 

X y z * 

containing the theorems of constant plane and equable de- 
scription of areas ; and since 

f (r)^^ = ^(r)f (r) = -P. 

the ordinary equations in three rectangular directiona 

237. We might have simplified the work by using polar 
co-ordinates immediately after having proved that the orbit 
is plane. For we have 



=/.A(r)y^{^+(|)}rf^. 



anummum. 



and therefore the calculus of variations gives (by the formula 

or reducing, and putting A for (7, 

»'*(r) = Ay^{»- + (|)} (e), 

.<fo , (fa 

whence ^ -ji = A* 

at 

the equation for the equable description of areas. 
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Squaring {e) and attending to (1), we have 



2^(C7-/Prfr)=,'+(|y. 



or, putting r = -, 



u 



4{<^-l^-%'<>>''^®'- 



and differentiating and dividing by 2 ^ 



u + 



AV ' do*' 
the general equation of central orbits. 

238. yABYi:NG Action. If, in § 231, we assume 

^v'^^' fiXdx-h Ydy + Zdz) + H =^ H -V, 

(with the notation of § 78) it is evident that H will depend 
on the initial velocity. Supposing that this and the initial 
and final co-ordinates vary ; then, in addition to the already 
considered variation of the form of the path between its 
extremities, upon which the uninte^rated part of the value of 
8A depends, we shall have in 8-4 terms depending on the 
variations of initial and final positions and of initial velocity. 

The additional term in vBv is Sff^ and its integral tSff is 
at once obtained. Hence in this more general variation of 
the conditions we have in the value of SA the following ad- 
ditional terms, depending on the limits only, and therefore to 
be treated by themselves, 



^'[i^-p'^p'] 



-[$).^'-®Mm)M^"'- 
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Hence, If A could be found in terms of a?, y, ^, x^y y^, z^, 
and H, we should have at once the first and second integrals 
of the equations of motion in the form 

&c. &C.y 

with the farther condition 

239. A is, of course, a function of a?, y, z, x^, y^, jgr^, and 
Hy and we see by the equations above that it must satL^y the 
pajiiial differential equations 

240. The whole circumstances of the motion are thus 
dependent on the function A, caUed by Hamilton the CAa-* 
racteristic Function. The above is a brief sketch of the 
foundation of his theory of Varying Action, so far as it relates 
to the motion of a single free particle. The determination of 
the function A is troublesome, even in very simple cases of 
motion ; but the fact that such a mode of representation is 
possible is extremely remarkable. 

241. More generally, omitting all reference to the initial 
point, and the equation § 239 (2) which belongs to it, let us 
consider A simply as a function of x, y, z. Then 

Any function, A, which satisfies 

possesses the property that 

dA dA dA 
dx ' dy ' .dz 
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represent the rectangular components of the velocity of a 
particle in a motion possible under the forces whose potential 
is V. 

For, by partial differentiation of § 239, (1), we have 

(Px ^ dV dA d^A dA d^A . dA d^A 



df 



dx 



But 



dx daf dy dxdy dz dxdz * 

d fdA\ ^ dx ^ dy d^A dz d'A 

dt\dx) dt dx^ dt dxdy dt dxdz* 
Comparing, we see that 



dx __ dA dy _ dA dz _ dA 
dt dx ^ dt dy^ dt dz * 
satisfy this and the other two similar pairs of equations. 

242. Also, if a, /8 be constants, which, along with JH", 
are involved in a complete integral of the above partial differ- 
ential equation, the corresponding path, and the time of its 
description, are given by 



f^^ = a. 



\da/ 



fdA\ - fdA\ ^ 



W/3 



where a^, ^8^, e are three additional constants. 

For these equations give, by differentiation, 

d^A dx d^A dy d^A dz ^ " 
dxdoL dt dydoL dt dzda dt 

cPA dx . cPA dy . d^A dz ^ 



dxd^ dt dydfi dt dzdfi dt 

d^A dx cPA dy d?A dz _ 
dxdE'dt "^ dydHdi dzdHdt'' 
But, differentiating § 239, (1), we get 
d^A dA d^A dA d^A dA 



.(a). 



dA . d^A 
+ 



d/idx dx dady dy dadz dz 
d'A dA . d^A dA d'A dA 



dA , d'A 

+ 



= 



= 



d^dx dx d^dy dy d^dz dz 

d^A dA d^A dA d^A dA ^^ 
dHdx dx dHdy dy dHdz dz 



.{b). 



1 
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The values of -^ , &c. in (a) are evidently equal respec- 
tively to those of (-1—) , &c. in (6). Hence the proposition. 

243. EquiaMional surfaces, i.e. those whose common 
equation is 

A =2 const. =* G, 

are cut at right angles by the trajectories. 

For the direction-cosines of the normal are obviously 

- ^ . /dA\ fdA\ fdA\ j.^ J. > J, dx dy dz 
proportioiud to (- j . [-^), ^^j. that is to ^. -. ^. 

Thus the determination of equiactional surfaces is re- 
solved into the problem of finding the orthogonal trajectories 
of a set of given curves in space, whenever the conditions of 
the motion are given. We cannot, in the present work, spare 
space for much detail on this very curious subject, and there- 
fore give but one other singular property of these surfaces 
before applying the principle of Varying Action to an im- 
portant problem. 

Let cr be the normal distance at any point between the 
consecutive surfaces 

^ = (7, and^=(7+Sa 

We have evidently 

or ^&,+^Sy+^8^=.Sa 

where S^, Sy, iz are the relative co-ordinates of any two 
contiguous points bn the two surfaces. If p be the length of 
the line joining these points, its inclination to the normal 
(i.e. the line of motion), this may evidently be written 

v/ocos^ = vt3- = S(7, 

since p cos ^ is the normal distance between the surfaces. 
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Thus, the distxmce between, ofmaecuHve equiactional surfaces 
is, at any point, inversely as the velocity in the corresponding 

JpCLth^ 

This may be seen at oace aa follows ; the element of the 
action is vBs (where Bs, being an element of the path, is the 
normal distance between the surfaces) and must therefore be 
equal to SC7. 

244. To deduce, from the principle of Varying Action, 
the Jbrm and mode of description of a planefs orbit. 

dV 
In this case it is obvious that — -j- represents the attrac- 
tion of gravity ( — ^j • Hence the right-hand member of 
§ 239 (1) may be written 2(h+^Y 

Let us take the plane of cgy as that of the orbit, then the 
equation § 239 (1) becomes 

It is not difficult to obtain a satisfactory solution of this 
equation ; but the operation is very much simplified by the 
use of polar co-ordinates. With this change, (1) becomes 

which is obviously satisfied by 






.(3). 



Hence 



A=.a0+jdr^2{H+f)-$ (4). 



and 
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The final integrals are therefore^ by § 242^ 

f*^).,+.= f__* (6). 

These equations contain the complete solution of the 
problem, for they involve four constants, a^, a, H^ e. (5) 
gives the equation of the orbit, and (6) the time in terms 
of the radius vector. 

246. To complete the investigation, let us assume 

2H 6*-l 



a 



2 - 1% y 



where I and e are two new arbitrary constants introduced in 
place of a and H, With these (5) becomes 



«i 



. /e'-l, 2 1 



-e-f 



dr 



v^(;-iy 



1_1 

=^ — cos ' 

e 

I 

I 
or . r = 



l + ^cos(d-aJ' 
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tlie general polar equation of conic sections referred to the 
focus. 

Also, by differentiating (5) with respect to r, we have 

adr 



"VK^^f)-? 



;=d^. 



from which, by (6), wd imniediately obtain 



aJ »JwlJ 



This involves, again, the equation of equable description 
of areas. 



246. To illustrate the subject farther, we will deduce 
others of the ordinary results of Chaps. V. and VI. from these 
formulae. Thus, let 6^y r^ denote the polar co-ordinates of 
any fixed point in the path, from which the action is to be 
reckoned. We have, by (4), 






(7). 



because, by (5), 

adr 










To integrate (7), remark that (§ 149) -^ < - in an elliptic 
orbit, and that thus -ffis negative by § 244 (1). 



1 
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Put ;^"~^^ 

and r = a (1 — e cos ^), 

and (7) becomes, after substitution, 






which is immediately integrable. 

It is obvious from § 160 that ^ represents the excentric 
anomaly. If we measure it from the perihelion we have 
evidently 

A = JfjM (^ + 6 sin ^). 
247. By (6) we ha^ve 






Bj employing the same substitutions as in last section, 
^ bemg measured from perihelion, it is easy to bring this 
expression into the form 

* = y^£(l-«cos<^)d^ 

the formula of § 160. 

248. By the process of § 160 we see that while 

^ — e sin ^ 

is proportional to the area described about the centre of 
attraction, and therefore proportional to the time ; 

* ^ + e sin ^ 

is proportional to the area described about the other focus, 
and is, by § 246, proportional to the Action* Thus in a 
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planet's elliptic orbit the time is measured by the area described 
about onefociLSy and the Action by that about the other. 

An easy verification of this curious result is as follows. 
With the usual notation we have 

dA ^vds 

= -ds, 
P 

by the result of § (141). But in the ellipse or hyperbola, p 
being the perpendicular from the second focus, 

PP' = ± 6'. 

h 
Hence dA » ± jmp'ds, 

which expresses the result sought (Proc. R,8.E., March, 
1865.) 

It is easy to extend this to a parabolic orbit^ for which, 
indeed, the theorem is even more simple* 

249. It may be useful to give another example of 
Hamilton's remarkable method. For this purpose we will 
again briefly consider Cotes' Spirals. [See Chap. V.,Ex. (9).] 

Here the central attraction is inversely as the cube of the 
distance, and therefore the equation of Action is 



(^)"4Q'-K'-p)- 



fienoe, as in § (244), we have 



{ddh''' 



2/A-a* 



r* 



From these it is easy to find A, but we leave this as an 
exercise to the student . 
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Again, 



''<^>'-'i7:j±m 



Substituting exponentials for the logarithm, this takes 
the form 



>/2f*-«Vfl ^ V2f*-< 



r 

This integration fails for certain special values o^ or 
relations among, the constants, but the reader can have no 
difficulty in obtaining the requisite changes in these cases, 
and so reproducing all the varieties of possible orbits given 
in the Examples to Chap. V. 

260. Assuming, for a set of particles, the result of § 231, 
we may easily obtain the celebrated eqiuitions of motion in 
generalized co-ordinates due to Lagrange, as well as the 
general equations of Varying Action in the form given by 
Hamilton. The following is an outline of the process 
for the special case in which the geometrical relations are 
independent of the time, and in which therefore the con- 
servation of energy holds. 

Let the co-ordinates of the particles of such a system 
be expressed in terms of new co-ordinates ^, ^, '^, ... which 
are independent of one another. Then it is easily shewn 
(Thomson and Tait's Nat. Phil. § 313) that the kinetic 

energy, T, is a homogeneous quadratic function of ^, ^, •^,... 
and also a function of 6, ^, '^,... 

Hence 2^ {-^ = 2^, 

where the bracket denotes partial differentiation. 
But the equation of energy is 
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The variation of the action is 
BA^SJ2Tdt 

^Bf{T+H^V)dt 

As we have agreed to assume the results of § 231, it is 
obvious that the unintegrated part of the value of BA 
must vanish. Hence we have two sets of equations. 

1. From the unintegrated part we have Lagrange's 
!Ekiuations, equal in number to the generalized co-ordinates, 
and of which the following is one : 

d fdT\^/dT\ /dV\ 

2, From the integrated part the Hamiltonian system 

©)-(f)-- 

along with 

®- 

As a verification^ differentiate with regard to t the 
equation 

and we have the result 

which is obviously consistent with the equations of La- 
grange. 
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261. As an example of Lagrange's equations of motion, 
consider the case of the small oscillations in the magnetic 
meridian of two equal bar-magnets each suspended by two 
equal parallel strings from points in a horizontal line. 

Let m be the mass of each magnet, 2a the distance 
between the adjacent poles when the magnets are in equili- 
brium and demagnetized, I the length of each string, and 
/Lt the product of the strengths of the poles. 

If a?, y be the displacements of the magnets at the time f ; 
then, neglecting the vertical velocities, 

'^=2^1^-^i-f(^^+^')-^- 

only the contiguous poles of the magnets being supposed 
to act on one another. 

Hence the equations of motion aoe 

d 



Adding, |(^ + y) = _|(^ + y). 



Subtracting, 

d 
dt 



--(*-2^) = -2T«(l-^^-)-'»f<^-y)- 



Making a and y constant in (1) and (2) we get their 
equilibrium values; and measuring x and y from these we 
get ^ 



g(^-y) = -(f-2^)(^-y). 
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Thus if n*=|. 



n.'-^ 



we have x+y^A cos (nt + B\ 

aj — y ■« ^j cos (nj< + 5,). 

It depends upon whether the proximate poles of the 
magnets attract or repel one another, whether n ox n^ is the 
greater. 

If the magnets be swung as one piece at their equi- 
librium distance from one another, the time of oscillation 
will be the same as that of either magnet when left to itself, 
since the magnetic attraction does not vary: this is the 
character of the first harmonic motion. 

Again, if the magnets be swung with equal and opposite 
motion, the centre of inertia is fixed, and the time of oscilla* 
tion will be the same as if one of the magnets were held 
fixed and its magnetic strength doubled^ it will therefore 
be shorter or longer than the first period, according fla the 
poles presented to one another attract or repel ; tms is the 
character of the second harmonic motion. 

262. If we treat the investigation of § (184), in the way 
in which Hamilton treated that of § (230), we arrive at a 
number of curious theorems connected with Brachistochrones ; 
of which a few will be given here from the Trans, R, S, E. 
1865. 

Putting T for the time in the Brachistochrone, we have 
[da;)~v'dt' Vdy" [v' dt)^ 

/dT\ __f^ (da 
corresponding to the group in § (238). 
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Hence, just as in § (241) it may be shewn that for a^ny 
forces, of which V is the potential, a value of r from the 
equation 

W W/ W«/ v 2(if-r)' 

is such that its partial differential coefiScients represent the 
components of velocity in a possible brachistocbrone, each 
divided by the square of the whole velocity. 

Also if r contain, besides H, two arbitrary constants, a, 0, 
the equations of the brachistocbrone are 

263. To find the Brachistochrone when the attraction is 
central, and proportional to a power of the distance; the velo- 
city being also proportional to a power of the distance, that is, 
being the velocity from infinity, for an attraction, from the 
centre for a repulsion. 

Here v*=2{H-V)=^, 

r 

and the central attraction at distance r is evidently 

dV _ nfi 
di^^2r^' 

Thus (2) becomes 
or, changing to polar co-ordinates. 
It is obvious that ve must take 



©-»• 
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ivhich shews that the path is ia a plane passing through the 
centre of force. The above equation will then be satisfied by 

Hence we have 

w + 2 iV fiar 2±fj 



r 2 



And the equation of the brachistochrone, which is evidently 
a plane curve^ is 



T 



J 2a /ia» ^ V/^ 



n+2 ^iz« 



r a 



or r2 =7^sec^^(^-a), 



w + 2 
2 

while the equation of the free path is 

i*z2 71-2 



©"-?=-"-?("+» 



The above integration fails in the case of w = — 2; that is, 
for a repulsion directly as the distance, the circle of zero 
velocity being evanescent. But in this case 

T. D. 19 
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and the equation of the brachistochrone is 



A-'- 



the logarithmic spiral. Eliminating r between these equa- 
tions, we see that the time is proportional to the polar angle. 

Since a definite form has been assigned to the expression 
for the velocity in this problem, it is obvious that H is given, 

and therefore that there is no { jtv) • 
264 It is easily seen that 

is the equation of an Isochronous surface. 

Also, sihc6' 

(dT\ /Sr\ fch\ 

\dx) \dyj \dz) 

dx d/ji "3«* ' 

dt dt dt 

the brachistochton^ cuts alf such surfaces at right angles. 

And the normal distance between two consecutive iso- 
chronous surfaces is proportional to the velocity in the bra- 
chistochrone of which it forms an element. For, of course, 

Bs = vSt, 

266. Hamilton's equation for the determination of the 
Characteristic Function {A) in the case of the free motion 
of a single particle is 

The comparison of this with the equation of § 252 suggests 
a useful transformation. Introducing in that equation a 
factor 0*, an undetermined function of a?, y, z^ we have 



i'thi'thnh^. 



2(H-V)' 
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If we make 

and 2(g-F) = ^ (^1 "" '^i)' 

it becomes 

Here it is obvious, that ^ (t) is the action in a free path 
coinciding with the brachistocbrone, and that 2 {H^ — Fj) is 
the square of the velocity in this path. 

Hence the curious result that, if rhe the time through any 
arc of a given hrachistochrone, the same path will be described 
freely under forces whose potential is V^, where 

^(^1 ^^-2(if-F)' 

<^' being any function whatever, and ^ (t) vnll represent the 
action in the free path. 

266. The simplest supposition we can make is that ^'(r) 
is constant. In this case the velocity in the free path is in- 
versely proportional to that in the bmchistochrone at the 
same point ; and the action in the one is proportional to the 
time in the other. In fact, as Sir W. Thomson has pointed 
out, in this case the investigation may be made with extreme 
simplicity, thus — 

In the brachistochrone we have 



/ 



ds . . 

— a mimmum. 

V 



Putting i; = - , and considering v as the velocity in the same 

path due to another (easily determinable) potential ; we must 
have 

jvds a minimum. 

This is the ordinary condition of Least Action, and belongs, 
therefore, to a free path. 

19—2 



^ 
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'• HencQ, since the cycloid is the brachistoctroiie for gravity, 

and since in it t;' = 2.gy, it will be a free path if i/*= ^ , that 
is for a system of force where the potential is found from 

This gives 



dx * dy 4^y^' 

In other words, a cycloid may be described freely under 
a repulsion inversely as the square of the distance from the 
base ; and the velocity at any point will be the reciprocal of 
that in the same cycloid when it is the common brachisto- 
chrone. 

This result is easily verified by a direct process. 

267. The converse of the proposition in § 255 is also 
curious. Taking Hamilton's equation, § 239, we have 

Comparing this with that of § 252, we see that t = ^(-4) 
is the brachistochronic expression for the time in a path which 
is a free path for potential F, provided that ^ (A) and the 
potential for the brachistochrone are connected by the equa- 
tion 

Hence, if A be the action in a given free path, the same 
path vrUl be a brachistochrone for forces whose potential is V,, 
determined by the condition jtist given, V being the potential 
in the free path. 

Thus, the parabola 

(a?-a)" = 4a(y-a) 
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is tixe free path for v* = 2gy. And the action is given by 

Hence this parabola is the brachistochrone for 

1 

In the simplest case if>{A)ssl^ and we have 



SeBce, by § 236, the parabola is a brachistochrone when a 
cycloid is the free path. 

268. The examples immediately preceding are but par- 
ticular cases of the following general theorem, which is easily 
seen to be involved in the results of §§ ^55, 257. If we have 
tvjo curves P and Q, of which T is a free path, arid Q a 
hrachistochronef for a given conservative system of forces ; 
P will he a brachistochrone for a system of forces f(yr which Q 
is a free path — and the action and time in any arc of either, 
"when it is described freely, are functions of the time and action 
respectively , in the same arc, when it is a brachistochrone. 

From this property Professor R. Townsend, Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XIIL, has shewn how to deter- 
mine the intensity for parallel and concurrent forces for 
which given curves are brachistochrones. 

For in the brachistochrone the velocity of description v 
for parallel forces idust be proportional to the sine of the 
angle i between the directions of force and motion, and for 
concurrent forces must be proportional to the length of the 
perpendicular p from the centre of force in the direction of 
motion; provided that in addition the osculating plane at 
every point contains the direction of the force. 

Hence 

(a) For parallel forces, every curve (necessarily plane 
for brachistochronism in that case) for which sin' i = ^ («), 
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where z is the ordinate in the direction of the force, is 
brachistochronous, under description with the velocity which 

would vanish with i, for the law of force Z=^-^V^' (z), k 

mt 

being any constant. 

(6) For concurrent forces, every curve (necessarily plane 
for brachistochronism in that case also) for which p*= ^ (r-), 
where r is the radius vector from the centre of force, is bra- 
chistochronous under description with the velocity which 

would vanish with |>, for the law of force -8 = 5 If^' (r), k 

being any constant. 

In the following examples, given by Professor Townsend, 
the form of ^ {z) or if> (r) being given, it is left as an exercise 
for the student to find the corresponding brachistochronous 
ciurve, the method of description, and the line of zero velocity; 

f z ^ o, cf z s? 

\ / ^^ ^ a a z z* a a* 

^-i >-?• >-©'. ©"■ -©■■ 

z" a' a'z* . 



a' + z'' a' + z'' b'+(a'-b')z'' 
(h) <t>{r):=^ar, r^sin^a, -, ^., -j, J, ^, 

r^--a, ±m (r -a), -,-j-^., — ^^> oM^ft^^' 

5V r^iaT-r*) 



2a±r' a* 

These examples will be found to contain most of the ele- 
mentary brachistochrones that have been recognized, but 
given any curve the process is the same to determine the 
forces for which it is a brachistochrone for parallel or concur- 
rent forces ; (z) or ^ (r) being determined from the pro- 
perty of the curve and <}> («) or ^' (r) expressing the required 
law of intensity. 
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269. To solve the inverse problem, the determination of 
tJoLG brachistochrone from the law of force ^' (z) or ^'(r) 
svipposed given^ the differential equation between z and x 
or ^ and is immediately obtained from the general relation 
(jti) or (i), but these differential equations can only be in- 
tegrated in particular cases. 

Thus if the force vary as the (n — 1)*^ power of the 
distance, we have 

a*sinS'=±(«»-c"), 

or oT^p* = ± (^ - c") ; 

leading to the differential equations 

dx U^-c** J ' 

which are not generally integrable in finite terms unless 
c = ; the special case considered in examples 10, 11, and 21 
given above. 

260. Professor Townsend, Quarterly Journal of Mathe- 
7natics, Vol. xrvl, has also shewn how from the property 
(§ 185) that "if for the same velocity of description any 
curve, plane or twisted, be at once a free path for one 
system and a brachistochrone for another system of con- 
secutive forces, the resultants of the two systems of forces 
must, at every point of the curve, be reflexions of each other, 
as regards both magnitude and direction, with respect to 
the current tangent at the point," cases of the free motion 
of a particle may be deduced from familiar cases of bra- 
chistochronous motion, and conversely. 

Interesting applications are given of the principle to the 
comparison of the different methods of description in free 
and brachistochronous motion in well-known orbits, such as 
the parabola, the bifocal conies, the cycloid, catenary, &c. 

Thus every bifocal conic being a free path for any com- 
bination of two forces emanating in similar or opposite 
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directions from the foci, and varying inversely as the squaxe 
of the distance from its own focus, the velocity of descriptioii 
(real or imaginary) vanishing at each point (real or imagi-^ 
nary) of equal and opposite normal action of the forces ; it 
follows that every bifocal conic, ellipse or hyperbola, is a 
brachistochronous path for any combination of forces ema- 
nating in similar or opposite directions from its two foci, 
and varying each inversely as the square of the distance 
from the other focus; the velocity of description (real or 
imaginary) vanishing at each point (real or imaginary) of 
equal and opposite normal action of the two forces. 

261. A particle moves in a plane, under an attraction 
directed to a point which moves %n a given manner in the 
plane : to find the motion. 

Let X, y, f, f) be the co-ordinates of the particle and 
point, at time t, f and rj are given ftinctions of t Also Let 
P = f(r) be the acceleration due to the attraction at distance 
r. Then 



d^x __ _ p a? — f 

de "■ V(a?-|/ + (y-9;)~» 

df sj(a:^^y+(^^r,y 

are the equations of motion. 

The equations of relative motion are, of course, 

df V(«;-f)'+(y-i;)» df 

df >J{x~^f + {y-vf df) 

or, putting f^, i;,, for the relative co-ordinates, 

d^ Vfj»+i7,» de 



(1). 



(2), 



A._ 



de 



=-p 



V, 



d» 



V 



Vf." + < dfj 



(3). 
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.(4), 



These equations illustrate, in a particular case, the general 
theorem of § 26 ; as they contain, in addition to the terms 
due to the attraction of the fixed centre, the two known 

(]^uantities — -yf and — -^ , the components of acceleration 

of the centre reversed, 

262. Ex. Let the aUraction vary directly as the dis- 
tance. 

Here P = l^^^^ + Vi> and equations (3) of last section 
become 

de '^^' df 

which are easily integrated, in the form 

f . = ^ cos (V/i* + 5) - -^^ f 

{it) ^f' . 

for particular values of f and ij in terms of <, 

Curiously enough, these equations shew that the form and 
position of the relative orbit are altered merely by shifting 
its centre, which is no longer at the centre of attraction. 

As a particular case, suppose the centre of attraction to 
move with constant acceleration, a, parallel to a given direc- 
tion, which may be taken as the axis of y. The centre of 
attraction will in general (Chap. IV.) describe a parabola, and 
the relative motion of the particle will be the same as in 
§ 133, the centre of the ellipse or hyperbola being not at the 



(5); 
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centre of attraction but at a distance — from it in a. line 
parallel to the axis of y. 

Again, suppose the centre to move uniformly in a circle. 
"We have 

^ = a cos (ot, rj = a sin (ot, 
and ^. — A cos (Jilt + B) 5 cos6>^, 

71. = C?cos Uut + D) — = sin«»f. 



^ = 1 + ^1 



/ta 



— -4 cos (Jat+JS) z~ — cos6)t 

6) — /A 

and V = C^ cos (^/u^ + !>) — ^— sin ©t 

6) —/A 

and the absolute path is therefore epitrochoidaL 

^ 263. If the radius vector of a curve in space he at each 

' instant parallel to the direction, and equal to the magnitude^ of 

the velocity of a particle moving in ant/ path; the curve is called 
the hodogra^ h corresponding tq the pqih (§ 20). 

The hodograph is evidently a plane curve if the path 

is so. 

Let Xy y, z be the co-ordinates of a point in the path, 
f , 71, f those of the qorrespondipg point of the hodograph ; 
then evidently by the definition, 

dx -. 



dt 

Tt-"^ 

~dt~'^ 



>• 
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Sence, if o- be the arc of the hodograph, 
di " V tw ■*■ {di) ■*■ \di) \ 

■VI(S)"kS)'^(S)}. 

and the direction cosines o^ Su axf pr9portional to 

cPx d^y dfz 
d?' d?' W 

Hence we see, as in § 20, that 

The tangent to the hodograph at any instant is parallel to 
ike resultant acceleration of the partiple at the corresponding 
point of its path, and the velocity in it is equal to the ac- 
celeration of the particle. 

264. The most important case of the hodograph being }\ 
thSft corresponding to aij orbit ^bout a single centre of at- 
traction we may deduce the above properties for that case in 
a somewhat different manner. 

Let P be any point in PA, an arc of an orbit described 
about a centre of attraction 8. Draw 8Y perpendicular to 
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^*f the tangent- at P, and take 8Q . 8Y= h, then evidently SQ 
J is equal to the velocity at P, and perpendicular to it in direc- 
tion. Hence the locus of Q is the hodograph turned in its 
own plane through a right angle. 

But we see that it is the polar reciprocal of PA with 
regard to a circle whose centre is S and radius = V^. Hence, 
by geometry, the tangent at Q is perpendicular to 8P. This 
evidently corresponds to the first of the two' general properties 
of the hodograph given in the last section. . 

Let r, 0, p, 8, t\ &y p', 8' represent the usual quantities for 
corresponding points of the two curves; then \{p be the radius 
of curvature at Q, we have by the condition that (^Z is per- 
pendicular to SPy 

dt ~^ dt '^ dp' dt 



_ h p dB ^h dp ^dO 
""p , 1 dt " p^ dr dt 



d- 
r 

=|| = P.(§ 139), 

which proves the second property. 

n 266. When the central attraction is inversely as the 

square of the distance, we have by § 264 for the arc of the 
hodograph, 

ds' ^)l 
dt"?' 

, ^ds' _ ds^ dt ^ fi dt _fi 
^^ ^ 'd0'"dtd0^?dd''h' 

Hence for all conic sections described about the foci 



hod ograph is a circle, as was "Bfif shewn by H amiltonT 

This might have been shewn in another way, thus. In 
the fig. (§ 264) if PA be a portion of an ellipse or hyperbola 
of which 8 is the focus, the locus of Y is the auxiliary circle. 
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Hence evidently the locus of Q is a circle. If PA be a tior- 
tion of a parabola of which 5 is the focus, the locus of i. is' 
a straight line, and therefore that of Q is a circle passing 
through 8, 

Hence generally, the hodograph for any orbit about a 
centre of attraction inversely as the square of the distance, 
is a circle ; about an internal point for an ellipse, an: external 
point for a hyperbola, and about a point in the circumference 
for a parabola. 

A purely analytical proof of the same theorem is easily 
given. If Xy y be the co-ordinates of the planet, f , 17 those 
of a point in the hodograph, then 



-. dx dy 

^=dt'^-df 


• 


• 

The equations of motion are 




d^x fix a ^ 

• 


■ 


^'=f -?■'■'*■ 




Hence, as usual, 




dy dx fdO 1 
"dt ^dt'"' dt'" 




and therefore 




de h^^^" dt hdt\r)' 


« 



which gives, by integration, 



Similarly 



dx A t^ M MV 

dt^^-'^^^--hr' 



••(1). 



(2),' 
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aud thence 

proving thsut the bodogrivph is a circle. 

doij d'U 
Also, by eliminating -rii^ among the three equations 

(1), (2), we get for the equation of the orbit 

which gives the focus and directrix property at once. 

It is evident that that diameter of the circular hodograph 
which passes through the centfe of force is divided by the 
centre of force in the same ratio as the axis major of the 

orbit is divided by the focus, and its length = -r- . 

f^ 266. The law of diffusion of heat and light from a 

calorific and luminous body is that of the inverse square of 
the distance. Hence an arc of the hodograph of a planet's 
orbit, which arc we have already seen to represent the integral 
acceleration due to the central attraction, represents also the 
entire amount of light or heat derived from the Sun during 
the passage through the corresponding arc of its orbit. 

Ex. Compare the amounts of light and heat received 
throughout their orbits by the Earth moving in a circle, 
and a comet Tnoving in a parabola at the same perihelion 
distance. 

The hodographs are both circles, one about its centre, the 
other about a point in its circumference; but the diameter of 
the latter is V2 times the radius of the former (§ 149). 

Hence their circumferences are V2 : 1, or the Earth 
in its orbit receives in a revolution V2 times the amount 
of light and heat which the comet can receive in its whole 
path. 
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It is evident that the path apparently described by a 
fixed star, in consequence of the Aberration of light, is the 
SLodogiaph of the Earth's orbit, and is therefore a circle in 
£b plane parallel to the ecliptic, and of the same dimensions 
lor a.11 stars. 

267. Sir W. B. Hamilton enunciates {Lechures on Qua- 
temions, p. 614) the following proposition : 

Jf two circular hodographs, having a common chord, which 
passes through, or tends to, a common centre of force, be both 
ctdt perpendicularly by d third circle^ the times of hodogra- 
phically describing the intercepted arcs will be equal. 

It is evident from (§ 265), that the two orbits are conic 
sections of the same species, and with equal major axes. 

Also, every circle which cuts both hodographs perpendi- 
cularly must have its centre on the common chord. Let the 




figure represent one of the hodographs, 8 being the centre of 
force, and ABP the common chord. Take any point P and 
draw the tangents PT, PT\ We proceed to investigate the 
difference of the times of hodographically describing TT' and 
the corresponding arc for a position of P slightly shifted 
along AP^ 



o 
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Draw OA perpendicular to AP. Let OT = a, AB^l, 
OA=c, SP^r, SM^isT, SM'^w', PO = q, PA^r, and 
PT^PT =^r. If P be moved through a space Sr, the in- 
crease of the angle PSM which is the angle vector in the 

orbit, is nearly. But the corresponding radius vector in 

the orbit is — (§ 264) and therefore the time of hodographi- 
cally describing the small arc at T is 

S, = l^'^=^J_. (§265.) 

Hence the whole change produced in the time of hodo- 
graphically describing the arc TT by shifting P is 

rr \q/ur a'ar') bVr 
[This is easily seen, if we notice that by the figure 

V = r sin-jsin'* - ± sin*"* - kl 

Now this is the same for both hodographs, and, as the 
arc TT' vanishes for each when P is at S, we have the pro- 
position. 

' It will readily be seen that this is in substance the same 
as Lambert's Theorem (§ 168). 

K 268. We now take an instance of the determination, from 

the hodograph and the law of its description, of the curve 
described and the forces acting. 

The hodograph is a circle described with constant angular 
velocity about a point in its circumference, find the original 
path and the circumstances of its description. 

Here we have in the hodograph, 

/) = a cos df 
d = ci)t; 
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therefore in the path 

dec 

-77 =p /> cos 5 » a cos*a)^, 

-n = P sia ^ = a cos tot sin tat 
at ^ 

• Integrating and properly adapting the constants, as they 

affect only the position of the origin, 

(x>^-T- (2®< + sin 2o)<), 



a 



ct 



y = 4^ (1 - cos 2ft)«)- 

Now the equations of a cycloid are 

x^ A (^4-sin^), 
y = A (1-cos^); 

hence the path is a cycloid ; and, since 2o>t = <^, the direction 
of motion revolves uniformly. The particle moves under a 
constant force perpendicular to the base of the cycloidal con- 

. straining curve, and the velocity at any point is that due to 
, tbe distance from the base, which is the brachistochrone of 

^ § 180. The converse is easily proved. 

Geometrically thus, if AP be the cycloid described by the 

point P of the circle 8P rolling uniformly on the line A 8^ 

^ the velocity at P is proportional to 8P, and the direction of 

motion is perpendicular to 8P. Hence the hodograph (turned 



^ 




through a right angle in its own plane) may be represented 
by the circle /SP, described with uniform angular velocity 

T. D. 20 
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about the point 8, That the motion is due to constant ac- 
celeration perpendicular to AS is obvious from the fact that, 
if Pp be drawn perpendicular to AS, SP^cc Pp, 

A? 269. If the orbit be central, and be a circle described about 

a point in its circumference, the hodograph is a parabola de- 
scribed about the focus with angular velocity proportional to 
the radius vector. 

For, if S be the centre of attraction, P the particle in its 
circular orbit, ^ the corresponding point of the hodograph: 
qp, the tangent to the hodograph at p, must be parallel to 
SP ; and, therefore, if SQq be the tangent at S, the triangle 
pSq (being similar to PSQ) is isosceles. Thus the locus of p 
is a parabola, for its tangent, pq, is equally inclined to the 
radius-vector Sp, and to the fixed line Sq, Also the angular 
velocity of Sp, being the same as that of PQ, is double that 




6{ 



of SP, and is, therefore, inversely as SP\ But the length of 
Sp is inversely as the perpendicular from S upon PQ, i.e. 
inversely as SP^, 

Or immediately, the pedal of a circle with respect to a 
point on the circumference is a cardioid, and the hodograph^ 
which is the inverse of the pedal, is therefore a parabola. 

270. The only central orbits whose hodographs also ar^ 
described as central orbits, are those in which the acceleration 
varies directly as the distance from the centre. 

Let S be the centre, P any point in the path, p the 
corresponding point in the hodograph,^' that in the hodograph 
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of the hodograph. Then 1^' is parallel to the tangent at p, 
-which again is parallel to Sp. Hence PSp' is a straight line. 




Also, since p belongs (by Iwpothesis) to a central orbit, the 
tangent aty is jparallel to op, Le. to the tangent at P, Hence 
the locus of p' IS similar to that of P, and therefore 8p is 

S'oportional to Sp. But 1^' represents the acceleration at P. 
ence the proposition. 

271. A point describes a logarithmio spiral with constcmt (R 
angular velocity about the pole ; find the a^x^eleration* 

Since the angular velocity of SP and the inclination of 
this line to the tangent are each constant, the linear velocity 




of P is as 8P. Take a length PT, equal to e.SP, to represent 
it. Then the hodograph, the locus of ^, where 8p is parallel^ 

20—2 
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and equal, to Pf, is evidently another logarithmic spiral 
similar to the former, and described with the same constant 
angular velocity. Hence pt^ the acceleration required, is equal 
to e,8p, and makes with 8p an angle equal to 8PT. Hence, 
itPuhe drawn parallel and equal to pt, and uv parallel to I^T, 
the whole acceleration Pu may be resolved into Pv and tm; 
and Pvu is an isosceles triangle, whose base angles are each 
equal to the angle of the spiral. Hence Pv and vu bear con- 
stant ratios to Pu, and therefore also to 8P or PT. 

The acceleration, therefore, is composed of a centripetal 
acceleration proportional to the distance, and a tangential 
retardation proportional to the velocity. 

And, if the resolved part of P's motion parallel to any line 
in the plane of the spiral be considered, it is obvious thiett in 
it also the acceleration will consist of two parts — one directed 
towards a point in the line (the projection of the pole of the 
spiral), and proportional to the distance from it, the other 
proportional to the velocity, but retarding the motion. 

Hence a particle which, unresisted, would have a simple 
harmonic motion, has, when subject to resistance proportional 
to its velocity, a motion represented by the resolved part of 
: the spiral motion just described. 
• '.» 

If a be the angle of the spiral, © the angular velocity of 
SP, we have evidently PT. sin a = SP . co. 



Hence 



prp .. „. 



Pi; = Pw=jpe=:-^=:-.— Pr=-T^ iSP=n*.fifP(suppose) 
■^ SF sma sm a \ rr j 

and vu = 2Pv . cos a = — -. PT = 2k . PT (suppose). 

am a v rr y 

Thus the central acceleration at unit distance is w' = -v— =- • 

sm*a 

and the coefficient of resistance is 2A:= — : , 

smcK 
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2ir 
The time of oscillation is evidently — ; but, if there had 

6) 

been no resistance, the properties of simple harmonic motion 

2ir 
slxe^r that it would have been — ; so that it is inciBased by 

n 

the resistance in the ratio cosec a : 1, orn : V w" — k?. 
The rate of diminution of 8P is evidently 

Sin a 

that is, SP diminishes in geometrical progression as time in- 
creases, the rate being k per unit of time per unit of length. 
By an ordinary result of arithmetic (compound interest pay- 
able every instant) the diminution of log . SP in unit of time 
is A. 

This process of solution is only iq>{di€able to resisted har- 
monic vibrations when n is greater than h. When n is not 
greater than k the auxiliary curve can no longer be a logarith- 
mic spiral, for the moving particle never describes more than 
a finite angle about the pole. A curve, derived from an equi- 
lateral hyperbola, by a process somewhat resembling that by 
which the logarithmic spiral is deduced from a circle, must be 
introduced ; and then the geometrical method ceases to be 
simpler than the analytical one, so that it is useless to pursue 
■ the investigation farther, at least from this point of view. 

These geometrical results may easily be deduced by the 
principles of the preceding chapter, which give at once for the 
rectilinear motion the equation 

• 

See Proc B. S, E. for fetrther illustrations. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) Investigate the differential equation of the path of 
a particle in a plane 

dx \ d^y 
^ da? 

(2) A particle slides down an inverted cycloid from rest 
at the cusp; shew that the whole acceleration at any instant 
is g, and that its direction is towards the centre of the gene- 
rating circle. Prove also that the motion of the particle will 
be produced by rolling the generating circle on the under 

side of a horizontal straight line with velocity Jga^ where a 
is the radius of the generating circle. 

(3) If a curve whose equation is jf=f{x) is described 
freely by a particle under potential V, and tf the same curve 
can be described freely under potential 

prove that the curve must be a cycloid. 

(4) If a particle move on a rough inclined plane, prove 
that 

«//)/)' cos'd = r, 

where />, />* are the radii of curvature of the path at' the two 
points where the tangents are inclined at an angle to the 
horizon, and r is the radius of curvature at the highest point 



(5) A particle is projected up a rough inclined plane. 
Shew that the intrinsic equation to the curve described is 

«8ina = -ftan^l sin' /8j (cot|l cosec'^d^, 

where v = velocity of projection and fi = angle between direc- 
tion of projection aud the line of greatest slope. 
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(6) A particle moves under two constant forces in the 
ra>tio of 9 to 1 whose directions rotate in opposite directions 
-wi-th constant angular velocities in the ratio of 3 to 1 ; prove 
tliat under certidn initial conditions the path of the particle 
•will be a closed curve of the form represented by the equa- 
tion r ss a cos 20. 

(7) A particle is attracted by an infinite straight line 
^B with intensity which is inversely proportional to the 
cube of the distance of the particle from the line. The 
particle is projected with the velocity from infinity from a 
point P at a distance a from the nearest point of the line 

. in a direction perpendicular to OP, and inclined at the angle a 

to the plane AOP. Prove that the particle is always on the 

sphere of which is the centre; that it meets every meridian 

line through AB at the angle a; and that it reaches the line 

a* 
A,B in the time— = , (i being the strength of the at- 

V/L6C0sa 
traction. 

(8) Shew that if a material particle move under any 
conservative system of forces, the projection of the principal 
radius 6f curvature of its path at any point on the direction 
of the resultant force at that point is 

V 



{©■^©■-©y 



V denoting the velocity of the particle. 

(9) If r be the radius vector of any point on a curve, 
p the perpendicular from the origin on the tangent at that 
point, 8 the length of the arc, and <f> (r) any function of r, 

prove that, if \^{r)d8 (the integral being taken between finite 
limits) be a maximum or minimum, then <^ (r) x - . 

(10) Jets of water escape horizontally from orifices along 
a generating line of a vertical cylinder kept always full. Shew 
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that (to axes mclined 45^ to the vertical) the equation of i^he 
lineis of equal Action for unit mass of water is of the form 

Shew also that the line of equal time for particles of water 
issuing simultaneously from the orifices is the free path of 
the water which leaves the vessel by an orifice at a depth 
below the sur&ce due to that time. 

(11) A number of particles fell down the arcs of vertical 
cirdes which have their highest points and the tangents at 
them in common, from rest at the highest point. Prove that 
the equation of the line of equal Action is 

. Jb'sin^g 
^**(l-cos^)»' 

r being measured from the highest point of the circles. 

(12) Of all the diflFerent sets of paths along which a 
conservative system may be guided to move from one con- 
figuration to another, with the sum of its potential and kinetic 
energies equal to a given constant, that one for which the 
Action is a minimum is such that the system will require 
only to be started with the proper velocities to move along it 
unguided. 

Shew that, if AFB be a projectile's path, AB the latus 
rectum, A T, TB tangents at A and 5, the Action will be the 
same for the free path APB as for the constrained path ATB. 

(13) A particle attracted towards a fixed centre, with 
intensity varying as the distance from that centre, is pro- 
jected with a ffiven velocity at right angles to the line join- 
ing the point of proiection with the centre so as to describe 
an ellipse. Prove tnat its Action in one revolution will be 
greater than it would have been if it had been constrained 
to describe the circle round the same centre of attraction 
having for radius the distance of projection, the velocity of 
projection being the same as before. 

Is this result inconsistent with the principle of " Least 
Action"? 
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(li) If a particle move in tixe braohistochrone between 
two given pointTunder gravity on a smooth surface of revo- 
lutioQ of which the axis is vertical, prove that the area swept 
out by the projection of the ordinate on a horizontal plane is 
proportional to the Action. 

(15) The velocity of a particle in a central orbit varies 
1 

as -^ . Apply the principle of Least Action to find the orbit, 

and thence the law of attraction. Deduce the same results 
from the Conservation of Energy. 

(16) If u — F{x, y, si, a, b, k) + c is a complete solution 
of the equation 



(£)'Kl)"-©'-^<^-')- 



where ?7 is a given function of x, y, z, and fc is a constant; 
prove that 



(du\ fdu\ r. 



are the equations to any orthogonal trajectory of the system 
of surfaces, for points on each of which u has a Constant 
value, and that, if points move along these trajectories with 
velocities, which in any position are equal to the value of 

J2(jj + k) at that point, their position at any time is de- 
termined by the equation 



'dii\ 



fdu\_ 
[dkj" 



where t is an arbitrary constant. 

(17) Prove that every curve, plane or twisted, for which 
«• = ^ (a?, y, z), where s is the length of any arc of it AP 
measured from a fixed point A, and x, y, z the rectangular 
eO-ordinates of its variable extremity P, is tautochronous with 



1 
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respect to the fixed point for the force, or System of forces, 
whose components psu*allel to the co-ordinate axes are 

k being any constant. 

(18) Prove that a rhumb line on the surface of a sphere, 
is tautochronous with respect to either pole, for a force acting 
radially from, or perpendictdajrly from the tangent plane at, 
the opposite pole, and varying in either case directly as the 
length and inversely as the sine of the spherical distance 
from the original pola .{Prof, Townsend.) 

(19) Prove that for parallel forces, every curve, plane or 
twisted, for which 8^ — <f> (z), where z is the ordinate in the 
direction of force, is tautochronous with respect to the origin 

of 8, for the law of force -^=8 — 5 A;* ^'(«), k being any con- 
stant. 

Prove that for concurrent forces every curve, plane or 
twisted, for which s* = ^ (r), where r is the vector from the 
centre of force, is tautochronous with respect to the origin of 

8, for the law of force R^-^-^h^^ (r), k being any constant. 

Interpret the curves 
8^ = 2^sec^a, «* = r*sec*a, «' = 4a(a — «), *' = 4a(a — r), 

2a8 = is' — a*, 2(18 ^r^-^a^i - = cos"* - , 

a a 

8 = cos"* - . (Prof. Towmend.) 

(20) A particle under a system of forces describes their 
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tautochrone in a time T, Shew that the action in a complete. 
oscillation is 

^& 

T ' 
where 2c is the length of the arc described. 

(21) Shew that the pressure of a particle of mass m on 
a tautochrone under any conservative system of forces is 

mF -Isin 6 H cos Ax , 

\ ^ p8 ^j 

-where p is the radius of curvature at the point, <f> the inclina- 
tion of the resultant force mF to the tangent, and *, s^ the 
distances measured along the curve of the point and starting- 
point from the point where the times of fall ar« ^qual. 

(22) A particle, under a central attraction, the acce- 
leration due to which at a distance r is . J^ ^^ > ot being 

a constant, is projected from a given point with the velocity 
from infinity; prove that the form of the groove, in which it 
must move in order to arrive at another given point in the 
shortest possible time, is an hyperbola whose centi'e coincides 
with the centre of attraction. 

(23) A body is such that it is its own level surface. 
Shew that the brachistochrone from any point to the body is 
the line of force passing through the point. 

(24) If ^, <f>, y^... be the generalized co-ordinates of a 
conservative system, T its kinetic energy, and if 0, 6,y^,,.he 
supposed to be expressed explicitly in terms of t ana arbitrary 
constants, and if A, S be the symbols of two independent 
variations of the arbitrary constants, prove that 

dd _ d4 ^ dir 

-S^.A^-SA.A^-df.A^-... 
dd ^ d^ ^ df 
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is independent of ^; ^, ^, '^... denoting --^, ^, -^ ... 

respectively. Illustrate this by reference to the motion (1) 
of a projectile, (2) of a system of particles attracting each 
other with intensities varying as the distance. 

(25) Shew that the amounts of heat and light received 
by a planet in one revolution are each inversely as the > square 
root of the latus rectum of its orbit. 

(26) If P and Q be the accelerations along the tangent 
and normal to the path of a particle, and "^ the angle the 
tangent makes with a fixed line, the equation of the hodo- 
graph will be 

where a is a constant. 

(27) Find analytically a central orbit whose form and 
mode of description correspond with those of the hodograph 
of another central orbit. 

Shew that there is but one law of central attraction for 
which this is possible except, of course, in the case of the 
original orbit being a circle about its centre, when tmy law 
may obtain. § 270. 

(28) If P, P' be the central accelerations for an orbit 
and its hodograph, prove that 

(29) Shew that the central acceleration necessary to 
make a particle describe the hodograph of a centiTil orbit is 
inversely proportional to the normal acceleration at the cor- 
responding point of the orbit. 

(30) Shew that in the hodograph of a central orbit 
whose acceleration is /(r), the curvature varies inversely 

as^yw- ... 

V (31) When the hodograph is a straight line described 
with constant velocity, the path is the trajectory of an un- 
resisted projectile. 
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(32) When it is a straight line described with constant 
a>ngular velocity about a point, the path is the catenary of 
-unifonn strength 

i X 

€ = sec 7- , 
k 

a.nd the accel.eration is parallel to y and vaiies as the square 
of either of these equal quantities. 

(33) Prove that the area swept out by the radius vector 
of a projectile, drawn from its point of projection, varies as 
the cube of the time of describing it. 

(34) If the hodograph be a circle about a point in its 
circumference, and if being the angle which the radios 
vector makes with the diameter, the angular velocity be 
given by 

shew that the path is a cycloid with its vertex upwards, and 
that the velocity at any point is that due to a fall from the 
tangent at the vertex. 

(35) If a circle be 'described under a constant accelera- 
tion not tending to the centre, the hodograph is a lemnis- 
cate. 

(36) A particle is moving in a parabolic orbit so that the 
velocity of its recession from the focus is constant ; ascertain 
the form of the hodograph of the particle. 

(37) The hodograph of an orbit is a parabola whose 
ordinate increases with constant velocity. Prove that the 
orbit is a semi-cubical parabola. 

(38) A straight rod, the ends of which are moveable 
along two perpendicular straight lines in one plane, revolves 
with a constant angular velocity. Prove that the hodographs 
of the paths of its points are ellipses enveloped by a hypo- 
cycloid. : 
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(39) Define the hodograph of a point moving in any 
manner; and find its equation, for a point on the circum- 
ference of a wheel, which rolls unifomuy within the circum- 
ference of a fixed wheel of four times its radiuis. 

(40) A smooth elliptic tube is placed with its major 
axis vertical and a particle allowed to slide down it, starting 
from rest at the highest point ; shew that the hodograph is 
given by the equation 



=: 2 ^ga sin ^ Jcot"* fr cot ^j j- . 



(41) Prove that the hodograph of a catenary, described 
freely under an acceleration parallel to the axis, is a straight 
line described with velocity proportional to that in the 
catenary. 

(42) Prove that the hodograph of a central orbit is its 
reciprocal polar with respect to the centre of attraction. 

Prove that the equation of the hodograph of a cardioid 
described under an attraction to the cusp may be put in 
the form 

rsm';i = a. 

(43) A lemniscate whose equation is 7^ = a' cos 2^ is 
placed with the initial line vertical, and a particle is con- 
strained to move on it, moving from rest at uie pole ; prove 
that the hodograph is defined by the equation 

. ^ 7r + 2<^ ^"^- + 2^ 
r* = c*cos — ^-^ cos* — w-^ f 

where c is a constant. 

(44) If a particle move under a constant acceleration 
which is initially normal, and which, when the direction of 
motion of the particle has turned through an angle <f>, has 
turned through an angle 2<f> in the opposite direction j prove 
that the equation of the hodograph is 

r^cosS^ssc", 
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and the equation of the orbit is 

r" cos ^0 ^ar- 

(45) Two particles are describing free paths in one plane 
which are hodographs to . one another ; if the particles be 
alvrays at corresponding points, prove that the paths must be 
conic sections, and find the nature of the forces acting on the 
particles. 

(46) The resistance of the air being supposed to vary as 
the cube of the velocity, shew that the hodograph of a pro- 
jectile is 

a? + Sajy* = a/ + &, 

the axis of x being vertical. 

(47) A particle moves freely under a force whose direc- 
tion is always parallel to a fixed plane, and describes a curve 
which lies on a right circular cone, and crosses the gene- 
rating lines at a constant angle ; prove that its hodograph 
is a conic section. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IMPACT, 



Jr^ 272. We come next to the consideratioa of the effects of 

a class of actions which cannot be treated by the methods 
employed in the preceding chapters. These are called /mpuf- 
sive actions, and are such as arise in cases of collision ; lasting 
(in the case of bodies of moderate dimensions) for an exceed- 
ingly short time only, and yet producing finite changes of 
momentum. Hence, in dealing with the immediate effects 
of such impulses, finite forces acting along with them need 
not be considered. 

When two balls of glass or ivory impinge on one another, 
no doubt there goes on a very complicatea operation during 
the brief interval of contact. First, the portions of the sur- 
faces immediately in contact are disfigured and compressed 
until the molecular reactions thus called into action are suffi- 
cient to resist farther distortion and compression. At this 
instant it is evident that the points in contact are moving 
with the same velocity. But, most solids being endowed with 
a certain degree of elasticity of form, the balls tend to recover 
their spherical form, and an additional pressiire is generated; 
proportional, as Newton found by experiment, to that exerted 
during the compression. The coefficient of proportionality is 
a quantity determinable by experiment, and may be conveni- 
ently termed the Coefficient of Restitution. It is always less 
than unity. 

The method of treating questions involving actions of 
this nature will be best explained by taking as an example 
the case of direct impact of one spherical hall on another; 
first, when the balls are inelastic. Again, when their coeffi- 
cient of restitution is given. 

And it is evident that in the case of direct impact of 
smooth or non-rotating spheres we may consider them as 
mere particles, since everything is symmetrical about the line 
joining their centres. 
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273. Suppose that a sphere of mass M, moving with a ^^^""""^^^ 
velocity v, overtakes and impinges on another of mass M\ 
moving in the same direction with velocity v\ and that at the 
instant when the mutual compression is completed, the spheres 

are moving with a common velocity F, Let P be the pressure 
between them at any time t during the compression, and 
x the time during which compression takes place, then we 
have 

M{v- V) = I Pdt^Ry suppose, 

if' (F-t;')=f Pd«==i2; 

Jo 

whence V^ jf + jtf^ > ^^^ B ^ -^-^-jp (v v^ 

From these results we see that the whole momentum after 
impact is the same as before, and that the common velocity 
is that of the centre of inertia before impact. Had the 
balls been moving in opposite directions, v' would have been 
negative, and in that case we should have 

^ Mv'-Mv' , ^ MM' , . 

"^^'M^^W-^ andiJ = 3^^-^,(. + t;)- 

From the first of these results it appears that both balls will 
be reduced to rest if 

Mv = J[f V ; 
that is, if their momenta were originally equal and opposite. 

This is the complete solution of the problem if the balls 
be inelastic, or have no tendency to recover their original 
form after compression. 

274. If the baUs be elastic, there will be generated, by y 
their tendency to recover their original forms, an addi- 
tional pressure proportional to i2. 

Let e be the coefficient of restitution, v^, v/, the velocities 
of the balls when finally separated. Then, as before, 

M{v^^V)^en\ 
T. D. 21 
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whence 



,, ^Mv + MV MM' , . 



and 



(M-eM')v + M'(14e)v' if' , , ,, ,, 

with a similar e^tpression for t;/. 

A rather singular result may easily be deduced from the 
last formula. Suppose M=^M\ e= 1, that is, let the balk 
be of equal mass, and their coeflScient of restitution unity (or, 
in the usual, but most misleading phraseology, " Suppose the 
ball* to be perfectly elastic ") ; then in this case 

v^ = v, and! similarly v^ = r, 

or the balls, whatever be their velocities, interchange them, 
and the mo6otf is the same* ste if they had passed through one 
another without exerting any nifutual action whatever, 

(j2_ 276. The only other cas^ which we can treat in the 

present work is that of oblique impact when the balls are 
spherical and perfectly smooth, for in rough and non-sphe- 
rical balls rotations are generated and the motion of each ball 
j;equives to be treated as that of a rigid body. 

The simplest case is that of a particle impinging with 
given velocity, and in a given direction^ on a smooth fixed 
plane. 

Suppose the plane of the particle's motion to be taken as 
that of reference; its trac^ on the given plane as the axis 
of a?, and the point at which the impact takes place, as 
origin. 

The impulsive reaction of the plane will be perpen- 
dicular to it, since it is smooth. Let this be called M; and 
let the velocity of the particle be resolved into two, v,, v,, 
respectively parallel to the axes. For the first part of the 
impact 

if(w,-O=0, 
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But v/, being the common velocity of the plane and ball, 
is evidently zero; hence 

or, the velocity parallel to the plane is unchanged^ while 
that perpendicular to it is destroyed. So far for an inelastic 
balL If the ball be elastic, let v/, v/ be the final velocities, 
then 

These equations give 

«" = «'=:« 

shewing that the velocity parallel to the plane is unaffected; 
and 

or, 1;^" = — eVy, 

that is, the velocity perpendicular to the plane is reversed in 
4irection, and diminished in the ratio e : 1* 

If we designate by the name of angle of incidence the in- 
clination of the original direction of the ball's motion to the 
normal to the plane, and by that of angle of reflexion the 
angle made' with the same line by the path after impact; 
then denoting the total velocities before and after impact by 
V and P', and these angles by 0, ^ respectively, we have 

Fsin^^v,, F'sin^^O 

■ 

Fcos = v^, F" cos ^ = Vy' ; 
and the previous results give at once 

e cot = cot (fA 

Y" aa y ^^^^ ( • 
sin^j 

Of course these results are applicable to cases of impact 
on any smooth surface; by making the legitimate assumption 

21—2 
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that the impact, and its oonsequenoes as regards the motion of 
the bally would be the same if for the sorSsbce its tangent 
plane at the point of contact were substituted. 

276. Two smooth spheres, moving in given directions and 
with given velocities, impinge; to ddermine the impulse and 
ike subsequent motion. 

Let the masses of the spheres be Jlf, Jlf'; their velocities 
before impact t; and v\ and let the original directions of 
motion make with the line which joins the centres at the 
instant of impact, angles a, a. These angles may easily be 
calculated from the data, if the radii of the spheres be given. 

It is evident that, since the spheres are smooth, the entire 
impulse takes place in the line joining the centres at the 
instant of impact, and that therefore the future motion of 
each sphere will be in the plane passing through this line 
and its original direction of motion. 

Let R be the impulse, e the coefficient of restitution ; then 
since the velocities in the line of impact are vcosa and 
t?' cos a', we have for their final values Vj, v^', after restitution, 
by § 274, the expressions 

Vj aa t;cos a— -T7 — Tp (1 + c) (vcos a — v' cos a'), 

M 

vl - V cos a' + j^ j^, (1 + e) (y cos a — v' cos a'), 

and the value of i2 is 

^g^j-g.,(l+e)(t;cosa-t; cosaO- 

Hence, the sphere M has finally a velocity v^ in the line 
joining the centres, and a velocity v sin a in a known direc- 
tion perpendicular to this, namely in the plane through this 
and its original direction of motion. And similarly for the 
sphere M\ Thus the impact is completely determined. 
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277. Recurring to the equations in § 273^ we have lR 

and, eliminating FJ 

MM' 

Hence, if e be the coefficient of restitution, v^, v/ the final 
velocities. 



5(1 + e) 



(2). 



Hence, Mv^ + Jf' v,' = Mv + M'v', whatever e be, or there 
is no momentum lost. This is, of course, a direct conse- 
quence of the Third Law of Motion. 

Again, \Mv* + JifV = h^'<^ + Wv"* 
-B(l+e)(v-v') + ^£^(l + ey^^ 

MM' 

The last term of the right-hand side is therefore the 

kinetic energy apparently destroyed by the impact. When 

MM' 
e=0, its magmtude is greatest and equal to ^ . ^, i(v — 'y')*- 

When e = l its magnitude is zero, that is, when the co- 
efficient of restitution is unity no kinetic energy is lost 

The kinetic energy which appears to be destroyed in 
any of these cases is, as we see from § 78*, only transformed — 
partly it may be into heat, partly into sonorous vibrations, as 
in the impact of a hammer on a bell. But, in spite of this, 
the elasticity may be perfect. Hence the absurdity of the 
common designation alluded to in § 274. 
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Also by (2), 

«6(v-t;'), by(l). . 

Hence the velocity of separation is e times that of ap- 
proach. These results may easily be extended to the more 
general case of § 276. 

The case of a rough sphere cannot be treated here, inas- 
much as it involves the Dynamics of a Rigid Body, and this 
is beyond our professed limits. 

llZ P^ ^'^^* ^® proceed to some special problems illustrating 

the subject of impact. 

^ /^^ ^ To one end of a chain, lying in a given cu/rve on a smooth 

horizontal plane, a given imptUsive tension is applied in the 
direction of the tangent at that end; it is required to find the 
impulsive tension at any other point of the chain. 

Let this be 7^ at a point of the chain whose co-ordinates 
are x, y ; and let the initial velocities of that point, parallel 
to the axes, be v^,v^\ then, /i being the mass per unit of 
length of the chain, we have the following equations : 

The geometrical condition is to be determined as follows. 
The chain being inextensible, the length of an element hs 
is invariable, therefore the velocities of its two extremities 
resolved along the element must be the same. This gives 
evidently 



(1). 



dv, dx dv„ dv ^ r«.v 
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Or, if t;^, Vp be the velocities generated at any point, in 
the direction of the tangent and normal, we have at once 



(3); I 



dT 

T 

P J 

and the kinematical condition furnished by the inextensU 
bility of the chain 



ds " p 



(*). I 



If ^ be the angle the instantaneous direction of motion 
at any point makes with the tangenjb, 

tan6==^ = -ir (5)- ' 

^ V, dT ^ ' . 

By the elimination of v^ and Vp we obtain 



id'D-l-o-' <«>. 



\jjk da) fipl 

the general differential equation of the impulsive tension at 
any point. 

This of course cannot be integrated unless the initial form 
of the chain is known, i.e. unless /i and p are given in terms 
of «. 

Another method of solution is given in Thomson and 
Tait's "Natural Philosophy," §§ 310, 311, where it is shewii 
that in such a case the chain takes the least possible kinetic 
energy ; this gives, by equations (3), 



»/{ef)'-©i'^-»- 



k^ 
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whence we easily obtain 

dsXfi ds) fip* ' 
as above. 

The work done by an impulse being equal to the impulse 
into half the velocity generated [Thomson and Tait, § 308], 
it follows that the kinetic energy generated iji any part of the 
chain is 

T and v^ referring to one end, and T\ v/ to the other end ; 
this may also be written 

279. Example I. As a particular example, suppose a 
uniform chain to form a semicircle of ra;dius a. Then p=^a, 
and 8 = ad, and (6) becomes 

whose integral is 

To determine the arbitrarv constants, observe' that when 

^ = 0, we have T=To, 

the original impulse ; and when ^ = tt, or at the free end 
of the chain, r= 0. Thus we have 

O^Ae' + Be"''. 
These give ^=--^' . B^ /"^' - 



and therefore 



T^T 

fi» — <:-«• 



The initial velocity at any point can now be easily deter- 
mined. 
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^ j,.^^ 

from the free end of the chain. 

Then I being the length, and s denoting the same quantity 
as before, 

T = r, (l - *) by hypothesis ; 

d^T T * 

.'. ^, =0, or by (4) -, = 0, or p = <x), 

that is, the chain must lie in a straight lin^; as is otherwise 
evident. 

281. Example III. Suppose the chain to form a portion J) 
of the logarithmic spiral. In this case p^es where e is the 
cotangent of th6 angle of the spiral. Hence th6 equation 
becomes 

or, if we put s = ae*, 

d^T dT T _ 
df d<l> e" 

This is eaisily integrated, and thus th^ problem can be 
completely solved ; it is easily shewn that the direction of 
motion at any point makes a constant angle with the tangent. 

282. The investigation of the motion which takes place 
after the impact is not usually considered under Dynamics 
of a particle — but if is obvious tha:t from what we have 
just arrived at we may write down the equations of motion 
of a string in the form 

d^x d fmdx\ V 

with two similar equations; the finite forces X, F, Z, now 
coming in as we are no longer dealing with impact. 

Or, resolving along the tangent and normal, supposing 
fgyfp the tangential and normal accelerations at a point, and 
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8y I^ the component tangential and normal impressed forces 
per unit of mass^ 

r 

and, as before, -^ »-^, 

as p 

T now denoting the finite t^nsioyi ^t any point. 

As a particular case, if finite (or impulsive) tensions be 
applied at any two points of a chain of variable density 
hanging in a given curve at rest under gravity, the tensions 
being proportional to the tensions in the chain when at rest, 
the chain will move, as if rigid, vertically. 

283. When the stripg is practically inextensible, and if 
the tension be great compared with the amount of the 
external forces; the disturbance being small we may write 
^ for « if we take the undi3turbed direction of the string as 
axis of X. 

The equations of transverse vibrajbion become 

where T is to be regarded a9 a coi^stant. 

The student is particularly to observe that we have now 
been led to partial differential equations; in fact we have 
but two equations to represent, for all time, the motion of 
every point of the string, however the motion of one point 
may differ from that of another. 

The solution is of course of the form 

y or ^ = ^ (a? — a^) + -^ (^ + at), 

T 
where a' = — , <^ and -^ denoting arbitrary functions. 
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284. The only other case we shall consider is that of K. 
continuous series of indefinitely small impacts, whose eflfect 
is comparable with that of a finite force. The obvious method 
of considering such a problem is to estimate separately the 
changes in the velocity produced by the finite forces, and 
l>y the impacts, in the same indefinitely small time it, and 
compound these for the actual eifect on the motion in that 
period. 

Another way is to equate the rate of increase of momen- 
tum per unit of tinxe to the impressed force. 

A mass, under no forces, moves through a uniform cloud . 
of little particles which are at rest Those it meets adhere to 
it. Find the motion. 

At time t let /^ be the mass, and let x denote its position 
in its line of motion. Then, as there i^ i^o loss of momentum, 
we have 

But if Jf be the original mass, fi^ the mass of the particles 
picked up in unit of length, obviously 

Substitute and integrate, supppsing ar =5= 0, i- = F, when ^ = 0, 
and we get 

{M + fi^x) a ^ MV, 
from which x can be easily found. 

It is interesting to observe that we have 

SO that the mass moves as if acted on by an attraction 
« TY8 towards a point in its line of motion. 

If we take account of the increase of length of the mass 
in consequence of the deposition of particles on its forward 



^ I 
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end, it is obvious that we must write 

for the mass at time t, where ( is the increase of length due 
to the increase of mass. But f is obviously proportional 
directly to the accession of matter, i.e. to x + ^. Hence f 
bears a constant ratio to x; and the only result of this 
refinement in the solution of the problem is that fi^ (still a 
constant) is greater than before : that is, the centre of at- 
traction X y^ is at a smaller distance behind the origin. 

This problem obviously leads to the same result as the 
following: 

A cannon-ball attached to me end of a chain, which is 
coiled up on a smooth horizontal plane, is projected along the 
plane. Determine its miction. 

H 286. A spherical rain-^rop, descending v/nder gravity, 

receives continually by precipitation of vapour an accession of 
m,as8 proportional to its surface; a bein^g its radius when it 
begins to descend, and r its radium after the interval t, shew 
that its velocity is given by the equation 



gt /- . a a' . a'\ 



the resistance of the air being left out of account, (Challis, 
Smith's Prize Examination, 1853.) 

Let ^ be the thickness of the shell of fluid deposited in 
unit of time. Then evidently 

r^a^-et (1). 

Also let Sv = SjV + SjV be the increase of velocity in 
time ht\ the first term due to gravity, the second to the 
impacts. 

Evidently, \v — gU\ and if M be the mass at time t, 
8 {Mv) s: is the condition of the impact. 
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Tiib gives 

MB^v = — vBM, 

^ 4!7n^eSt SevBt SevBt 
or Sj)=-v —. = =s ^ . 

3 

From these we have 

dv _ Zev 

Multiplying by (a + ety, and transferring the last term to 
-the left-hand side of the equation, it gives by inspection 

Hence , = ^{(a + «0-^-^.} . 

Substituting for e from (1), 

4(r-a)V W 

as required. 

To verify this solution, suppose no moisture to be de- 
posited, then r = a, and we have t; = ^< as it ought to be. 

Or, immediately from the dynamical equation 

r 

^ 4 4 

since -3f = - irpr^ = « ^rp (a + ety, 

,< o o 

d r/ . A8 T / . j\8 ^^ . Set? 
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1 



286. One end, B^qf a uniform heavy chain hangs aver a 
small sfifiooth puUy A, and the other is coiled up on a table at 
C If B preponderates, determine the motion. 

The moviflg force due to gravity is the weight of ^B 
minus that ot AG = fig{cb ^a) suppose, a being the length 
A C, and x the length AB. 

Nbw in an indefinitely small interval St, this would 
generate in the portion BAG of the chain an increment of 
velocity 



* /A (a? + a) 



But the whole uncoiled chain, being in motion at the com-^ 
mencement of the interval Bt with velocity v, lifts up a portion 
of length vSt from the table during that interval Hence^ 
if Bjo be the change of velocity arising from this impact, we 
have by the condition that no momentum is lost, 

MV 

J, ^{x-^a)v 

• fi{w + a)+ fivot 

s, v'St 

or oj) = — 



« x^a* 

quantities of the second sdud higher orders being omitted, 

_ Sv S,v Sjv 

Henceas frit+t' 

proceeding to the limit we have 

dv dv gr (a; — a) — t;* 
dt dx (x + a) 

dv 
which gives {x + a)^v ^ ^-v* {x + a) ^ g (of — a*). 



Or, immediately, from the equation of momentum, 

d 
dt 



|/*(^ + a) J=A^fl^(»-«). 
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Multiplying by (^ + ^) jT and integrating, supposing 
as^=sh initially, 

and this detennines for any given initial circumstance the 
velocity at any instant. The final integration, for the deter- 
mination of t in terms of x, requires the use Cf[ Elliptic 
^Functions ; except when b =& 2a, when the acceleration is 
constant and equal to ^g. 

(1) If 6< 2a, then ^+ &i? + 6*-3a* will split up into 
real factors {x + fi) {x + y) suppose, and we must put 

6 + /3sin'<i 
ff* = 1 

cos^ <f> ' 
to reduce the sohition to dliptic functions. 

(2) If J > 2a, then a^ + bx + V^- 3a* is of the form 

(x + iby + n\ 
and we must put 

^ = 6 + c fan' ^<p, 
where c" = |6" + ff- 

287. If we desire the chaAge produced ii^ ihe form and 
position of an orbit by a slight change ma;de in the velocity 
or direction of motion, &c. at some particular point, we must 
express separately each of the elements of {he orbit in terms 
of the quantity to be changed ; then taking the differentials 
of both sides, we have the i^equired changes of value. 

Thus, we have generally in an elliptic orbit 

K-J-£. §151(9). 
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At the end of the major axis farthest from the focus this 
becomes 

a 1 + e * 

Now if at this point V be made V+ S F, without change of 
direction, we have the condition that in the new orbit a (1+e) 
shall have the same value as in the old ; since this will still 
be the apsidal dist^ce. 

Hence 
and S{a(l + e)} = 0; 



•. 27SF = -^ 



Se 



al + e' 



or 



^=-^^/{J.('-^)}'^■ 



And Sa = ^ z Be 

1 + e 



-V(^Hi)'^. . 



which determine the increase of the major axis and diminu- 
tion of the excentricity ; and the same method is applicable 
to more complicated cases. 

Again, in the case of a parabolic orbit, as in Chap. IV., 
it is easy to see that a change in the magnitude of the velo- 
city shifts the focus in the line joining it with the point of 
projection through a distance 

nv 



raises the directrix through an equal distance, and increases 
the latus rectum by 

4F8F , 
cos a. 
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ivliere a is the inclination of the path to the horizon at the 
instant of the impact 

If the direction of motion only be changed, the directrix 
is unaltered, the focus moves in a direction perpendicular 
t>o the line joining it with the point of projection, and the 
la.tus rectum is diminished by the length 

sin a cos a Bcu 

9 

In the latter case the new orbit again intersects the old, 
and the tangents to either at the two points of intersection 
are at right angles to each other ; so long as the displace- 
ment Sa is indefinitely small. 

These results may easily be extended by geometrical pro- 
cesses, as in Chap. IV., or deduced by differentiation from 
the analytical resiilts there giyen. 



EXAMPLES, 

(1) If g=l, one ball cannot be reduced to rest by 
direct impact on another equal ball, unless the latter is at 
rest. 

(2) If two balls for which e = 1 impinge directly with 
equal velocities, their masses must be as 1 : 3 that one may 
be reduced to rest. 

(3) Shew that if two equal balls impinge directly 

1 -Ve 
with velocities ^^ V and — F, the former will be reduced 

to rest, 

(4) Shew that the mass of the ball which must be 
interposed directly between M at rest, and M' moving with a 
given velocity F, so that Jf may acquire the greatest velocity, is 

and that that maximum velocity is , .,> ^ — jinFn^ . 

T. D. 22 



1 
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(5) Suppose e^l, and an infinite number of balls to be 
interposed, shew that the maximum velocity which can thus 
be given to Jf, is 



/Ml 



[Note that, by the result of the preceding question, the 
masses must form a geometric series, and the above is easily 
deduced.] 

(6) A number of balls -4, jB, C, &c. for which e is given, 
are placed in a line ; A is projected with given velocity so as 
to impinge on JS, B then impinges on 0, and so on ; find the 
masses of the balls jS, O, &a in order that each of the balls 
Ay B, C, &c. may be reduced to rest by impinging on the 
next ; and find the velocity of the rfi^ ball after its impact 
with the (n - 1)*^ 

(7) A row of elastic balls hanging by long strings, 
so that their centres are all in the same straight line, are 
so placed that each ball is almost touching the next ; the ball 
at one end of the row is drawn aside, and permitted to im- 
pinge upon that next it ; prove that the whole row will remain 
stationary, except the ball at the other end, which will fly 
off and rise to a height equal to that from which the first 
was allowed to descend ; the coefficient of restitution being 
unity. 

(8) A given inelastic body is let fall from a given height 
on one scale of a balance, and two inelastic bodies are let fall 
from different heights on the other scale, so that the three 
impacts take place simultaneously; find the relations between 
the masses and heights that the balance may remain per- 
manently at rest. 

(9) Two equal smooth elastic billiard-balls A and JB, 
are placed at a distance d apart, and a third equal ball 
C is hit so that it impinges on B after striking A. Shew 
that the loci of all positions of C, whence it is equally easy 
to make the cannon, are circles whose centres lie on a straight 

line through A, inclined to AB at an angle = ^Tr + ^sin'^-r- 
where a is the radius of the ball, and c = 1. 
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(10) An imperfectly elastic ball is projected from a 
^ven point in a horizontal plane, against a smooth vertical 
Avail, in a direction making a given angle with the vertical : 
find where it strikes the horizontal plane, and prove that 
the locus of these points, for different vertical planes of pro- 
jection, is an ellipse. 

(11) An imperfectly elastic particle is under the in- 
fluence of a smooth gravitating sphere. Shew that (excepting 
special circumstances of projection) it will perpetually de- 
scribe conic sections : determine also the elements of the 
orbit described after any number of rebounds. 

(12) A particle moving in an ellipse about a focus is 
impinged upon directly by an equal particle moving in a 
confocal hyperbola about the same centre of attraction. In- 
vestigate the nature of the subsequent motion, the coefficient 
of restitution being unity. 

If the excentricity of the elliptic orbit be e, and that of 

1 
the hyperbolic orbit - , shew that the apse-line of the new 

orbit of the former particle is inclined to the apse-line of its 
old orbit at an angle 

cosec'gj^y4 + e'+ V. 

(13) A boy standing on a bridge lets a ball fall on the 
(horizontal) roof of a railway carriage passing under the 
bridge at 15 miles an hour. If the modulus of elasticity 
between the ball and carriage roof be f , and the coefficient 
of friction 4, find the least height of the boy's hand from the 
roof that the ball may again rebound from the same point. 
If the boy's hand be at a greater height than this, what will 
happen ? 

(14) A loaded cannon is suspended from a fixed hori- 
zontal axis, and rests with its axis horizontal and perpen- 
dicular to the fixed axis, the supporting ropes being equally 
inclined to the vertical ; if v be the initial velocity of the 

ball, whose mass is - th of the mass of the cannon, and h 

22—2 
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the distance between the axis of the cannon and the fixed 
axis of support, shew that when it is fired off, the tension of 
each rope is immediately changed in the ratio 

v* + n*gh : n(n + l)gk 

If a cannon be supported in a gunboat in the manner de- 
scribed, with its axis in the direction of the boat's length, 
what would be the effect of firing it off ? 

(16) Equal particles revolve in opposite directions about 
the focus in an ellipse of excentricity |, and impinge at the 
nearer apse. Find the distances of future impacts, and shew 
that if ^ be the original apsidal distance, the particles fall into 
the centre of attraction after the time 

TT (5p)* 



14 V(2Ai) 

(16) A ball is projected in a given direction within a 
fixed horizontal hoop, so as to go on rebounding from the 
surface of the hoop ; find the limit to which the velocity will 
approach, and shew that it attains this limit in a finite time. 

(17) If an infinite number of elastic particles, a: = 1, 
equally distributed through a hollow sphere, be set in mo- 
tion each with any velocity, shew that the resulting con- 
tinuous pressure (referred to a unit of area) on the internal 
surface is equal to two-thirds of the kinetic energy of the 
particles divided by the volume of the sphere. 

(18) If a spherical bomb-shell resting on the ground 
burst into a very large number of fragments, all of which are 
projected with the same velocity, v, in directions uniformly 
distributed in space, and if the fragments all remain at the 
place where they first strike the ground, shew that, when all 
have come to rest, the mass of metal sticking in the ground 
per unit area at a distance r £rom where the shell lay is 

8V27ri;* ^{v^-tY)^ ' 
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"where M is the mass of the shell, and r is great compared 
A^ith its radius. 

Explain the result when r = - • 

9 

(19) A hollow cylinder is filled with a very large number 
of perfectly elastic particles moving freely about in all direc- 
tions and with all velocities, and impinging on each other 
and the walls of the cylinder. The cylinder is placed on one 
of the scales of a balance : shew that the weight of the 
counterpoise must be equal to the weight of the cylinder and 
of all the particles together. 

(20) A cylinder, length h and radius r, is divided into 
n equal compartments by n screw surfaces, the pitch of the 
trace of each on the cyUnder being a. It rotates on its axis 
with angular velocity to, and a stream of particles moving 
parallel to the axis with velocities evenly distributed between 
and V is incident on one end. Shew that the number of 
particles which pass through the cylinder in unit of time 
without striking the screw surfaces 

X (no. of particles m unit of volume) ; 



nrk«cot«a-g) A 



A cot a r 

provided 6) < , . F. 

(21) If at an extremely great distance from the sun 
meteorites have been flying about equally in all directions 
for an infinite time, shew that the kinetic energy destroyed 
per unit of time by meteorites falling into the sun is 

ga + n^t^F/. 

where M is the mass of the meteorites in unit of vol. at a 
great distance, r = sun's radius, V^ = velocity from infinity at 

the sun's surface, and— ^ = the mean velocity of the meteorites 

initially. 
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If one year be the unit of time and the sun's radius the 
unit of length, shew that this 

= ^^(l+nr(460)*; 

having given r = 400000 miles, and the earth*s mean dis- 
tance = 92000000 miles. Also, from the fact that one unit 
of heat is equivalent to 772 foot-pounds, find the quantity 
of heat received by the sun in one year through the impacts. 

(22) A train composed of n smooth parallelepipeds is 
travelling with velocity u along a straight line. A stream of 
perfectly elastic particles, each of mass m, is moving with 
velocity v, perpendicular to the line, and is impinging on the 
train. Supposing that the particles do not interfere with 
one another, shew that the train experiences a resistance 

2^-3rm{2(7i- 1) av- (n- 2) hi] u, 

provided u < -j- <}: -j- , where a = distance between each pa- 
rallelepiped, bf h=^ breadth and height of each, and iV is the 
number of particles in a unit of volume. 

Can this be used to explain the fact that a train experi- 
ences a greater resistance from a cross wind than a head 
wind? 

(23) A comet in moving from one given point to another, 
throws oflf at every instant small portions of its mass which 
always bear the same ratio n to the mass which remains. 
If V be the velocity with which each particle is thrown off, 
a the inclination of its direction to the radius vector, prove 
that the period t will be diminished by 

{(^'— <l>) V(^P) sin a — (/ — r) cos a}, 

(f> and <f> being the excentric anomaUes, r and r' the focal 
distances at the given points, a the mean distance, 2p the 
latus rectum, and /the attraction at distance a. 

(24) If a rocket, originally of mass M, throw off every 
unit of time a mass eM with relative velocity V and if ilf' be 
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tlie mass of the case, &c., shew that it cannot rise at once 

eMV 
ixnless e V> g, nor at all unless ■ ^, - > g. If it do rise at 

once vertically, shew that its gi'eatest velocity is 
and the greatest height it reaches 

(25) Particles (2w — 1) in number, connected by inexten- 
sible strings, are suspended from two fixed points in a hori- 
zontal plane so as to hang symmetrically, their weights being 
such that the inclination of each string to the one immediately 
below it is a, which is also the inclination of each of the two 
lowest strings to the horizon. Find their weights ; and shew 
that if the lowest whose mass is m be struck by a vertical 
blow P, the horizontal component of the initial velocity of 
any particle varies inversely as its weight, and the vertical 
component of the initial velocity of the r**^ from the lowest 
is 

{(2n — 2r — 1) sin a + 2 cos a cot wx — sin (2r +1) a}. 



2m cos a 



(26) A large number of equal particles are attached at 
equal intervals to a string, and the whole is heaped up near 
the edge of a smooth table ; the particle at one extremity of 
the string is just over the edge of the table. Shew that fT. 
the velocity of the system just before the (r + 1)*^ particle is 
set in motion is given by the equation 

jj^_ga (r + l)(2r+l) 
^^""■3 • r • 

Calculate the dissipated energy. 

(27) A very long row of particles, each of mass w, on 
a smooth horizontal table are connected, each with two 
adjacent ones, by similar light elastic stretched strings, each 
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of natural length c; they receive small longitudinal dis- 
turbances, such that each of them proceeds to perform a 
harmonic vibration : prove that there will be two waves of 
vibrations, in opposite directions, with the same velocity 

a A / sin — , where a is the average distance between 

\ mcir n ° 

two successive particles, n the number of intervals between 
two particles in the same phase> and \ the modulus of 
elasticity. 

(28) A light elastic string of length na and coeflScient of 
elasticity \ is loaded with n particles, each of mass m, ranged 
at intervals a along it, beginning at one extretnity. If it be 
hung up by the other extremity, prove that tne period of its 
vertical oscillations will be given by 



, . /am 



2r + lir 



when r = (T, 1, 2, .1. 71 — i, successively. Hence ^rove that the 
periods of vertical oscillation of a heavy elastic string will be 

4 /IM 
given by the formula T^ ^ a/ — , where I is the length 

of the string, M its' mass, and r is zero or any positive 
integer. 

(29) A uniform chain hangs vertically from its upper end 
with the lower end just in contact with an inelastic table ; if 
the chain be allowed to fall, prove that the pressure on the 
table during the fall of the chain is always equal to three 
times the weight of the coil upon the table. 

If the chain hang with its lower end just in contact with . 
a smooth inclined plane, and be let fall, find the pressure on 
the plane at any time during the fall. 

(30) Snow is spread evenly over a roof. If a mass com- 
mences to slide, clearing away a path of uniform breadth as 
it goes, prove that its acceleration is constant, and equal 
to one-third that of a mass of snow sliding freely down the 
roof. 
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(31) The* cable of a ship is led through a hole in the 
deck at a height b above the cable-tier and runs along the 
deck a distance a, and out at the hawse-hole, immediately 
outside of which is the anchor, of mass equal to a length 
-J a H- 25 of the cable. Prove that if the anchor be let go it 
^vill descend with acceleration ^g. 

(32) A chain! of given length Is at rest on a smooth 
horizontal plane, with one end fastened to a point on the 
plane, under a repulsion from that point varying as the dis- 
tance. If the chain be set free, find the initial change of 
tension at any point, and the subsequent motion of the 
chain* 

If the cfiain impinge upon a vertical wall perpendicular 
to its own direction, find the pressure upon the wall at any 
subsequent time. 

(33) Two equal, weigbtij W are connected by a string 
of length 21, whose weight per unit of length is w, which 
passes over a snfall pulley. The system is* pirt in motion by 
adding a weight W at otte end. Sbew that when either 
weight has moved through a distance x, the kinetic energy 
will be greater than if the string were weightless by 

1(1- a>r^. 

(34) A fine string passing over a smooth pulley supports 
two equal scale-pans ; a tiniform chain is held by its upper 
end above one of the scale-pans, its lower end being just 
above the scale-pan ; if the upper end be let go, determine 
the motion completely, and find, at any time, the pressure on 
the scale-pan. 

(35) A pulley is fixed above a horizontal plane. Over 
the pulley passes a fine string which has two equal chains 
fastened to its two ends. In the position of equilibrium a 
length a of each chain is vertical, the remainder of the chains 
being coiled up on the table. 

If now one chain be drawn down through a distance wa. 
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find the equation of motion, and prove that the system will 
next come to rest when the upper end of the other string is 
a distance ma below its mean position where 

(l-wi)e"' = (l+w)e"*. 

If n = 1, prove that w = J approximately. 

(36) A uniform flexible chain of indefinite length, the 
mass of an unit of length of which is m, lies coiled on the 
ground, while another portion of the same chain forms a 
coil on a platform at height h above the ground, the inter- 
mediate portion passing round the barrel of a windlass placed 
above the second coil. An engine, which can do H units of 
work per unit of time, is employed to wind up the chain 
from the ground and let it fall into the upper coiL Shew 
that the velocity of the chain can never exceed the value of 
V determined from the equation 

mghv + imt^ = H. 

(37) A chain whose density varies as the distance from 
the end A is coiled up close to the edge of a smooth table 
and the end A allowed to hang over. Shew that the motion 
is uniformly accelerated and the tension at the edge of the 
table varies as the fourth power of the time elapsed since the 
commencement of motion. 

(38) A string of length I hangs over a smooth peg so as 
to be at rest. One end is ignited, and bums away at a 
uniform rate v. Shew that the other end will, at the time t, 
before the whole slips oflF the peg, be at a depth x below the 
peg, where x is given by the equation 

given that the mass of the string per unit of length is 
unity. 

(39) A chain is coiled up on a table and is connected 
with a weight by a fine thread passing over a smooth pulley : 
if the law of density of the chain be m(f>{x] ; and the mass 
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producing motion be ml ; then the velocity when a length x 
lias been raised is given by 

l^^g — aio L. 

X 



\l+j <l>{x)dxy 



(40) A series of particles m^, m„ ... connected by in- 
elastic strings are placed on a smooth horizontal plane, so 
that the strings are sides of an unclosed equiangular polygon, 
each of whose angles is tt — a, and an impulse is applied to 
the extreme particle F^ in direction P^P^ : prove that 

y,-7V,cosa ^ y^,cosa-7; 

where T^ is the impulsive tension of the r** string. 

Deduce the equation -,-« -j- -j « = for the im- 

^ ds fids as p* 

pulsive tension at any point of a chain lying in the form of 

any curve on a horizontal plane and set in motion by 

tangential impulses, and if the density of the chain vary as 

the curvature, deduce from either equation that the impulsive 

tension at any point is equal to Ae^ 4- £€"*, where (f> is the 
angle which the tangent at the point makes with a fixed line, 
and A, B are constants. 

(41) A uniform chain hangs in equilibrium over two 
smooth pegs in the same horizontal line ; if equal vertical im- 
pulses be applied simultaneously to the two free ends, find 
the impulsive tension -at any point, and prove that the initial 
velocity of the vertex of the catenary is to the velocity which 
would be imparted to each of the straight pieces of chain, 
if disjointed from the catenary, as 1 : 1 + sin a, where a is 
the greatest inclination of the catenary to the horizon. 

(42) A uniform string is lying in a catenary on a smooth 
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horizontal plane, and the vertex is suddenly projected towards 
the directrix with a given velocity ; shew that the impulsive 
tension at any point varies as the ordinate of that point, and 
that every point of the string starts in the same direction. 

(43) If a chain of mass m be in the form of a portion of 
a catenary cut off by a line perpendicular to its axis, and if 
tangential impulses each equal to mv be applied simul- 
taneously at its two ends, prove tEat the whole chain will 
begin to move with the velocity 2t? sin ^, where 20 is the 
angle between the tangents at the ends. 

(44) A chaiD lies upon a smooth horizontal plane in the 
form of a portion of a common catenary, the tangents at the 
ends making angles 6^, 6^ with the tangent at the vertex of 
the catenary. An impulsive tension T^ is applied at the 
former extremity ; shew that the impulsive tension at a point 
of the chain where the tangent makes an angle 6 with the 
tangent at the vertex is equal to 

erne, g^g , 
^^cos^ ^1-^2' 

(45) A string of infinite length is laid on a smooth 
table in the form of a portion of one branch of the curve 
r* sin n0 = a**, so that one extremity of the string is at a finite 
distance jfrom the origin of polar co-ordinates ; to this end a 
tangential impulse is applied, so that the initial direction of 
motion of each point of the string and the radius vector to 
the point are equally inclined to the corresponding tangent. 
Shew that the impulsive tension at any point oc r"(**"^> and 
the density of the string must 



oc 



2n_i 

(r»»-a'") 2n 



i»-i 



(46) A string of varying density slides in a smooth 
cycloidal tube whose axis is vertical and vertex downwards. 
Shew that if the string be let fall from any position in which 
its whole length is within the tube, its centre of gravity will 
reach the vertex in the same time. 
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(47) A straight line describes a right circular cone ; 
find the acceleration of a point moving along the line. A 
string of given length is enclosed in a smooth straight 
tube, which is made to revolve uniformly about a vertical 
axis, so as to describe a right circular cone ; determine the 
motion of the string, and the tension at any point. 

(48) If a small velocity n^-he impressed on a planet, in 
the direction of the radius vector, shew that 

Se = ne sin (0 — -cr), . 
go- = — 71 cos (^ — -Bj). 

Calculate also the changes in e and vr produced by a 
small transverse impulse. 

(49) A body is moving in an ellipse about the focus; 
prove that if the body receive a transversal impulse the apse 
line will be unaffected if the impulse is 

mh .^ ^. 

— (2 + e cos 0), 

where m is the mass of the body, I the semi-latus rectum of 
its orbit, h is twice the rate of description of area round the 
focus, and is the true anomaly of the body. 

(50) If Q be the central disturbing force on a planet, 
find by Newton's method the equations 

^ = -— .sm(^-x^), 

where is the longitude of the planet, -cr the longitude of the 
apse, 6 the excentricity of the instantaneous ellipse, r the 
distance of the planet from the sun. 

(51) A particle revolving about a fixed centre to which 
it is attracted with intensity inversely as the square of the 
distance is acted on by a small disturbing force / in the 
direction of the radius vector : prove that the variations of 
the major axis, the excentricity and the inclination of the 
line of apses are determined by the equations 
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5 -^'{mI^I' /-<»-">• 

(52) The first term of the central disturbing force on 
the moon is —mV, where the central force is ^; shew that 
the apsidal angle (the orbit being nearly circular) is 

3 m' 



TT 



(i + 2 3-) °""^y' 



where — is a mean lunar month. 
• n 

(53) A particle is moving in a circle about a centre of 
attraction oc (Dist.)"*. The strength of the centre increases 
slowly and uniformly. Determine the approximate elements 
of the orbit after a given time. 

(54) A particle moves in a focal elliptic orbit in a very 
rare medium whose resistance is as the square of the velocity ; 
determine the eflFect of the resistance on the periodic time. 

(55) A satellite moves about a spherical planet in the 
plane of its equator, in a slightly elliptic orbit Find the 
motion of the apse due to an uniform mountain ridge at the 
equator. 

(56) If when the earth is at an end of the minor axis 
of its elliptic orbit, a small meteor were to fall into the sun 

of mass — of the mass of the sun, prove that the year 

2 
would be diminished by — .of itself. 
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Prove also that the apse would regrede through the angle 
— A / -f — 1, where e is the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. 

(57) Central attraction varying as the distance, the 

1 
velocity of a particle is increased by -th when it is at the 

extremity of one of the equal conjugate diameters of its orbit 

Shew that each axis is increased by ^-th, and that the apse 

regredes through an angle 

1 ah 

(58) At what point of an elliptic orbit, described about 
the focus, can a small change be made in the direction of 
motion without altering the position of the apse ? 

If S0 be this change, shew that (in the supposed case) 

Be 



£0 = 



l-6»' 



(59) Shew that> in an elliptic orbit about the focus, if 

the velocity be increased by -th when the true anomaly is 

^— -BT, we shall have 

^ rsin (O-'sr) 

- na 

according as the particle is moving to or from the nearer 
apse. 

(60) A particle moving about a centre of attraction in 
the focus, in an ellipse of small excentricity, receives a small 
impulse perpendicular to its direction of motion at any 
instant. Find the effect on the position of the apse. 

(61) Again, if at the extremity of the minor axis the 

1 
velocity be increased by -th, and the direction changed so 
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that h remains the same, find the alteration in the form and 
position of the orbit. 



^- ©'(.--«)»"• 



(62) A particle describes an elliptic orbit about a centre 
of attraction of intensity varying as (distance)"*. If T be 

the periodic time and a small disturbing force Xsin-^.i 

acts in the direction of the radius yector, calculate the varia- 
tions in the orbit. 

(63) A spherical cloud of small masses, whose mutual 
attraction is insensible, and whose velocities are very small, is 
overtaken by the sun so as to be incorporated into the solar 
system. How will the form of the cloud alter as it pursues 
its approximately parabolic orbit ? 

(64) The bob of a simple pendulum of length I is acted 
on by a horizontal force =pg cos nty where ^j is a large num- 
ber, and In? is large compared with g: shew that the pendu- 
lum may oscillate about either of two points distant a from 
the lowest point with an amplitude ^ where 

cosa = 2 — i, 8 = -. 
9P P 
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CHAPTER X, 



MOTION OP TWO OR MOIjUe: P4.RTICLES. 

288. Having considered in detail the vaiious cases 
"which occur in the motion of a single particle subject to any 
forces, and whose motion is either free, constrained, or re- 
sisted, we proceed to the investigation of some very simple 
cases in which more particles than one are involved. These 
cases will divide themselves naturally iato two series; first, 
-when the particles are entirely free, and are subject to their 
mutual attractions as well as to other common impressed 
forces : and second, when there are in addition constraints ; 
such as when two or more of the particles are connected by 
inextensible strings, &c. I^et us take these in order : — 

I. Free Motion. 

289. An immediate application of the third law of 
motion shews that if two particles attract each other, they 
exert each on the other equal and opposite forces, in the 
direction of the line joining them. 

If then m, n»\ be the masses of the particles, and the 
attraction between two units of matter at distance D be 
^'(2>), the intensity is 

290. A system of free particles is svhject only to their 
mutual attractions; to investigate the motion of the system. 

Let, at time ^, a?^, y^, z^ be the co-ordinates of the particle 
whose mass is m^, and let 0'(i9) be the law of attraction. 
Let ^r, express the distance between the particles m, and m^\ 
then we have for the motion of w^, 

T. D. 23 
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"»x»».<^'(.0^'^ (1). 



m 



m 



,^^=2{m.m.fGO^j (2)/ 

,^'=2{m,m.fGO^} (3), 

with similar equations for each of the others ; the summations 
being taken throughout the system. Before we can make any 
attempt at a sohition of these equations, we must know their 
number> and the laws of attraction between the several pairs 
of particles. But some general theorems, independent of these 
data, may easily be obtained : although not nearly so simply 
as those in Chap. II. 

291. I. Conservation op Mobikntum. In the ex- 
pression for wi^-tt/, we have a term 

OB ~^ iJB 



*»"« 



and in m, -r^ we have j 



T 



Hence if we add all the equations of the form (1) together J 
the result will be 

Similarly Sfm^)-0, « 
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S55 



^ Now if X, y, z, be at time t the oo-otdinates of the centre 
inertia of all the particles, § 58, 

yXm^t {my), 
z 2m = 2 (m^). 

And the above equations may be Written, 



"Whence 



gx™-o- 








S^s«.o 


or • 














. I-' 


• 


di 


= c 







'hese equations shew that the velocity of the centre of inertia 
parallel to each of the co-ordinate axes remains invariahle 

Euring the motion, that is, that t)te centre of inertia of the 
tfstem remains at rest, or moves with constant velocity in a 
traighi line. See § 72. 

I The values of a, b, c, may thus be detetmined, 

dx ^("*^) 
dt 2m * 

Now if the initial velocity of m, were resolvable into 
iuj, v,, Wj, parallel to the axes respectively, and similarly 
for m,, &c. 



a = —4—^, and so for b, &c. 
2tin 



23—2 
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If forces had acted on the particles, of which the cotu- 
ponents parallel to the axes on the particle m at {an/z) 'were 
mX, mTy mZ; we should find 

74 T9 Tft 

or, which is the same thing, 

^^m = XmX, -^2w = 2mF, ^Im^XmZ; 

proving that the motion of the centre of inertia of the system 
is the same as that of a particle of mass ^m, acted upon by 
the forces moved parallel to themselves, at the centre of 
inertia. 

292. II. Conservation of Moment of Momentum. 
Again, it is evident that if we multiply in succession equation 
(1) by y^, and equation (2) by ^^, and subtract, and take the 
sum of all such remainders through the system of equations 
of the forms (1) and (2), we shall have 



^H^-'^)]-"- 



Integrating once we have 

where the left-hand member is the moment of momentum of 
the system about the axis o£ z. 

Now if in the plane of xy we take p, 0, the polar co- 
ordinates of the projection of m, 

dy dx ^dd 

""dt'-ydi'^f'Tr 

therefore "Zimp^^^ZA^. 
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Now if a, be the area swept out by the radius vector p 
the plane of xy, 

a»nd our equation integrate gives 

2 {ma,) = Aji, 

•no constant being necessary if we agree to reckon a, from 
tilie position of p at time ^ = 0. 

This equation shews (since xy is any plane) that generally 
in the motion of a free system of particles, subject only to 
tlieir mutual attractions, the moment of mx)mentum dbovt every 
OMS remmns constant; or, as it is commonly but inconve- 
niently stated, the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle of the system^ into the area swept out by the radius 
vector of its projection on a/ny plane, and about any point in 
that planSy will be proportional to the time. See § 72. 

Take a«, a^ to represent for the planes yz, xz the same 
that a, represents for xy, then 

2 (Tna.) = Af, 
2 {m>a^ = Aji. 

The value of this quantity for a plane, the direction-cosines 
of whose normal are X, /a, j/, will be 

(AJL, + /Ail, + vA^ t, 

and will be a maximum if 

7(A^ 4- fiA^ + vA^ is so, 

subject to the equation of condition 

X* + /a"+ 1/^ = 1. 

This gives ^- ^^^i^^^j^^^ -jt «^PP^^^' 
with similar values for fi and v ; 
and the value of the product for the plane so found is evidently 

At 
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Hence, we see also, that, as indeed is evident from the 
simple statement above, the aans about which the moment of 
mxymerdwm is greatest remairis parallel to itself y or, as it is 
usually put, the plane for which the sum of the prodticts of 
the masses of the particles into the sectorial areas described 
by the radii vectores of their projections is a maximum, is a 
faced plane or parallel to a faced pla/ne during the motion. It 
has been called on this account the Invariable Plane. 

If external forces had acted on the system, w^ should 
have found 

293. III. CoKSEBVATiON OF Enebgt, Multiply 

<^>^y§' <2>^yf' <3)^y^' ■ 

and, treating similarly all the other equations, add them all 
together. 

Let us consider the result as regards the term on the right- 
hand side involving the product m^m,. 

Written at length it i? 



f^^^S?)''^^^^^^^^)' 



+ similar terms in y and z] ; 
and the portion in brackets is eqxial to 

- {{Xj - «,) -J («, - «»,) + sinular terms in y, z\ ; 
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hence 2 |^(^_ _. + __+_ -^jj 

tberefore, on integration, 

We see therefore that — the change in the Kinetic Energy 
of the system in any time depends orily Qn the relative distances 
of the particles at the beginning avd e:nd of that tims, § 78. 

294. So far for the case^of «e:\^ei:9l particles. The simplest 
examples will of course be fouji4 ip the case of two particles 
only, and to such we wiU CQnlpe our attention ; as, when 
three or more are involved, the -problem does not admit of 
exact solution, and in tbe twQ most important applications 
-which have been made of it, pamely to the Lunar and 
Planetary Theories, it is foui]4 that a distinct method of 
approximation is required for each. 

Since the acceleratioiji of the centre of inertia is zero, it 
follows that the motion of each particle with reference to 
that point is the same as if the latter were at rest. Also, if 
we apply to each particle of the system an acceleration equal 
and opposite to that of any one of them, the latter will be 
reduced to rest, and the relative motion of the others about it 
vrill be unchanged. Hence, if there are only two, we see 
that the relative motion of one aboi^t the other will be the 
same as if the sum of the masses were substituted for the 
latter. 

296. Two particles, moving initially with given velocities 
in the sam£ straight line, are subject orUy to their mutual at- 
traction which is inversely as the square of the distance ; to 
determine the motion. 

The motion will evidently be confined to the straight 
line. Let m, m! be the masses of the particles estimated on 
the hypothesis that one unit of mass exerts unit of force on 
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another unit at unit of distance ; x, x' their distances at any 
time t from a fixed point in the line of motion, then 






,dfX nvm 

m 



...(1). 



de {x'^xY] 

Hence, if ^ be the co-ordinate of the centre of inertia at 
time t^ 

d^x , ,dfx' , ^ ,.d^ ^ 

'^de'^'^w^^'^'^'^^w^^' 

if Fand V be the initial velocities; hence the momentum is 
constant. 

Integratiitg again, 

mx + «nV = (m + f»') x == (w»F+ mfV") t + C 

^{mV-\-mV)t'\-ma-\-m'a (2), 

if a, a' denote the initial positions of the particles. 

Again, from fequafions (1), 

5? {x - sbj 

from which, oy multiplying by m or m', we see that the 
relative motion is the same as if the one particle moved to 
the sum of the masses collected at the other, the position of 
that other being considered fixed. 

Integrating once, we have 



vs > 



1 \ d{a!—x) Y_^ m+rrC 
21 dt j'^^'^Z^^- 



At * = 0, this is 



i(r-r)..o+^' 
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and, eliminating C, 



This is of the form 



©■-^^> 



-/; 



iJtocUo 



therefore ^ - i // j . » \ » 

'which may be integrated by putting « = y'. The integral 
ivill be circular or logarithmic atccording as jB is negative or , 
positive. Thus we have «?' — a? in terms of t, and as we also 
know Tax + trix by (2), the motion is completely determined. 

If at the instant of projection 

the formula (3) becomes 

V(«: - X) ^^^^ = ±V(2 (m + m% 

2 , 

3 («'-»)•= (7 ± V{2 (m + m*)} <, 

|(a'-a)» = (7, 

and the motion is completely determined. 

296. There is another method of treating this problem. 
Suppose that, instead of determining the relative motion of 
the particles, we consider that of eitch relatively to the com- 
mon centre of inertia. The distance of m from the centre of 
inertia is 

_ mx-^-m'x m'lx'-x) 
aj — /jjrs . ar = — i jJ. . 

and we easily find from (1), 

f d^x' ^ d^x\ mm! ^ m' 

^\de de)^" {x'-xf (^'^^* 
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Hence, for the relative motion of m and the centre of 
inertia, 



m 



df (x' - x)^ 



mm'^ 



whence x — x may be determined, in finite circular or loga- 
rithmic terms, as before. 

297. Two particles, anyhow projected^ are a^ted on solely 
by their mutual attraction ; to shew that the line joining them 
is always parallel to a fixed plane. [This is obvious from 
§ 26.] 

If m and m' be the particles, x, y, z, x\ y\ z\ their 
co-ordinates at time.^, r their distance, and P the mutual 
attraction, we have the following equations, 

with similar expressions for the other co-ordinates ; hence 
ePjx'-x) d'iy'-y) d?{z'-z) 

de* d^ de 



and integrating, 

with other two similar equations. Therefore 

(7. (a' - «) + (7. (y' - y) + C, (a;' - «) = 0. 

Hence the line joining the particles is always parallel to 
the plane whose direction-cosines are as Cj, C,, (7,. This 
corresponds to § 292. 

Also it is evident that the motion of the particles with 
respect to each other in a plane parallel to this is the same as 
if the plane were at rest (§ 294). 
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From the preceding propositions the following are evident 
deductions. 

The centre of inertia of the two particles is at rest only 
when the initial velocities are zero, or when the directions of 
projection are the same or par^lel, and the momenta equal 
and opposite. 

The plane of relative motion will be at rest only when the 
initial directicms lie in one plane. 

If the attraction be inversely as the square of the distance, 
the relative orbits of the particles about each other, and 
therefore (§ 27) about their centre of inertia, will be conic 
sections about a focus. 

It is needless to pursue this any further, as the preceding 
results enable us to reduce the problem to cases treated of 
in former chapters. 



11. CofjL8tr<}bined Motion* 

896. Of the constrained motion of particles, we can only 
take particular examples, but there are soma general con* 
siderations which deserve attention. 

If two particles be connected by aiji ^nextensible string, 
its only eflFect is to prevent their rel^t^ve distance becoming 
greater than its own length. If we i.i;itroduce an unknown 
quantity T for the tensio,i;L of the string, the equations of 
motion can be written do^^^ ^^D,d the condition that the dis- 
tance of the particles is equal tp a given quantity will give 
us an additional equation, enabling us to eliminate, or to find 
the value of, this unknown tension. If at any time the value of 
T so found becomes equal to zero, the motion of the particles 
must be investigated henceforth as if they were free, until the 
values of their co-ordinates shew that the string will begin to 
be tended again. In such a case, if their velocities resolved 
along the line joining them be not equals an impact will take 
place, whose effects must be investigated by the methods of 
Chap, X 
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When the particles are connected by a rigid rod without 
mass, we have an unknown tension or pressure in the di- 
rection of the rod; and, to determine it, we have the 
geometrical condition that the distance between the particles 
IS constant. 

If there be more than two particles attached to the rod, it 
may exert a transverse force ; but cases of this kind more 
properly belong to the Dynamics of a Rigid Body ; and we 
therefore omit all consideration of them. 

299. Two particles, attached to each cfOier by an inexten- 
siblc' string, are projected with given velocities in spax^; to 
determine the motion. 

We may without loss of generality consider the distance 
between the particles at the instant of projection, to be equal 
to the length of the string. If their velocities are wholly 
perpendicular to its direction, or if their resolved parts along 
it are equal and in the same direction, there will be no impact 
If not, suppose the masses m and m' to have velocities v and v 
parallel to the string at the instant it is stretched. It is evi- 
dent that the impact will chan&^e each of these into j- . 

^ ° m + m 

This then is determinate ; so we may now in addition suppose 
the resolved parts of the velocities along the string equal to 
each other. Let a?, y, z, x, y, z\ be at any time the co-ordi- 
nates of the particles, then, if a be the length of the string, 

d^x «,a? — a? ,d}x ^(c — a? 
df a * df a ' 

and so on« 

Also, {x' - xy + (2/ - yy + (z' ^zf = a\ 

which are seven equations to find T, and the six co-ordinates 
of m and m\ From the form of the equations, or by treating 
them as in § 297, we see that the string remains parallel 
to a fixed plane, that the centre of inertia moves with con- 
stant velocity in a straight line, and that the motion of the 
particles about each other and about the centre of in- 
ertia is the same as if that point were at rest. Hence, 
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tlie particles revolve with uniform angular velocity, and 
tlie tension of the string is constant From the above 
equations 

y^ mm' y 



w + m' a ' 



VK 



is the relative velocity. The same result might have been 
easily obtained by using the last formula in § 144, when we 
consider that the velocity of m relative to the centre of inertia 

is — ; — 7, that the radius of the circle it describes about 
m + m 

'm!n 

that point is > , and that T is the tension which main- 

tains it in that circle. 

300. Two particles, connected by an inextermbU string 
which passes over a small smooth pulley, move vmder gravity ; 
to determine the motion. 

This was partly anticipated in § 298. Let m, m' be the 
masses, and let a?, x' denote their distances from the pulley 
at time t Then if 2^ be the tension of the string (the same 
throughout since the pulley is smooth), we have 

^aX f rwm 

But a? + a?' = length of string = a suppose. Hence sup- 
posing m>m', 

{m+m')^::^{m-m')g (1). 

This equation completely determines the motion. Also, 
if we eliminate x and of, we have 
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^ 2/nMti 

and.it is therefore constant. 

This is one of the dtses m which theoretical results may 
be tested by actual experiment with considerable accuracy. 
And it was this combination^ with many delicate precautions 
against friction, &c. which Atwood made use of for experi- 
mental verification of the laws of motion. 

We see, for instance, by equation (1), that we may easily 
keep m-\-m' constant while rti — w! has any value, and thus by 
measuring the accelerations produced, find whether they are, 
in the same mass, proportional to the forces producing the 
motion. Again, keeping m — Tn! constant, m + m' fnay be 
varied at will. Hence by this process the second law of mo- 
tion may be tested. See § 68. Again if, while the masses are 
in motion, a portion be suddenly removed from the greater 
so that they remain equal, (1) shews us that observation wiU 
enable us to test the first law of motion. 

So far for the motion whien vertical. When the particles 
are equal, but one of them vibrates as a pendulum, the purely 
mathematical difficulties of the question become much more 
serious. From the following approximation however {Proc, 
R. 8. E. 1881) we obtain a general idea of the nature of the 
motion. 

Let r, 5 be the polar co-ordinates of the vibrating mass — 
then, neglecting powers of 6 higher than the second, we have 
(§ 250)- 

Put |r for r, and J^d for 6, and we get 
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Transform to rectangular co-ordinates in the jJaue of 
motion — a being vertically dotrnwards : — ^then 

This shevrs that the vertical acceleration of the vibrating 
particle is very small but constantly dotvnward. Hence the 
energy of the vibratory motion is steadily converted into 
energy of translation of the masses. It would be interesting 
to pursue this question to higher degrees of approximation. 

When both the equal masses vibrate through small arcs, 
it is found that the mass whose angular range is the greater 
has downward acceleration with diminishing angular range. 
Hence it would appear that, if the string be long enough, the 
entire motion should be periodic. But the working of this 
question also is left to the reader. 

301. Instead of two masses, connected by a string, sup- 
pose a uniform chain of length 2a hang over the pulley ; then 
if ^ be the length hanging down on one side at time ty there 
will be 2a — a? on the other, and the difference ox 

2(a?-a), 

is the portion whose weight accelerates the motion. Hence, 
fjb being the mass of the chain per unit of length, we have 

which gives as — o = -d.e " +jBe~ " .. 

If the chain were initially at rest, a portion a + 6 being on 
one side of the pulley, 

h^A + B, 
0=4-5; 



1 
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This is true until a;s 2a, that is, till the chain leaves the 
pulley; the value of t at that instant being t^, we have 

b ' ^ ^ ' 
and therefore 'o = y |l<>g|| + y ^|r-lj|. 

3a . . 
If, for example, ^ = -j^ » i.e. if the portions of the chain 

were initially as 4 : 1, 

302. Two particles, of masses m and m^, are attached to 
different points of an inextensMe stringy one of whose ex- 
tremities is fixed. If the system he displaced^ to determine the 
motion. 

Take the axes of x and y )]X)rizoAtal, and that of z verti- 
cally downwards, the extremity of the string being origin. 

Let a, a' be the lengths of the portions of the string, d, ff 
the angles they make with the vertical, ^, ^' the angles which 
vertical planes through them at time t make with the plane 
of xz. Let oj, y, Zy x\ y', z\ be the co-ordinates of the parti- 
cles and y, T the tensions of the strings. 

Then m ^ = - T sin ^ cos ^ + T' sin ^ cos ^', 



m 



§ = - Tsin ^sin ^ + r' Bind' sin ^', 



di 
dfz 



wi^^w^r— jTcos ^ + T' cos d', 
wi' -^ = — T' sin d' cos ^', 
^'^«-rsin^sinf, 



m 






= w'flT - T cos ef. 
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Besides these, we have the six equations for x, y, z, 
^\ 3^, «' in temis of a, a', d, ^, ff, if)'; in all, twelve equations 
for the determination of the twelve unknown quantities in 
terms of t 

303. These equations will be much simplified if we con- 
sider the displaxjement to be in one plane, as the motion will 
evidently be confined to that plane. By this means we at 
once get rid of y, /, <f> and ^\ A still greater simplification 
ivill be obtained by taking in addition the condition that 
S and 0" are so small, that their squares and higher powers 
may be neglected. With these our equations become 

m%^ = -Te + T'ff, 



m 






m 



= - T&, 



And, to a sufficient approximation, 



Hence, 



T = n^g, and r= (w + 'ni)g, 
ma -^ = — (m + rn!) gO + mfgff, 



df 






d^ ' df 
Introducing an indeterminate multiplier, and adding. 



df 



a df 



T. D. 



24 
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Let Xj, \ be the roots of the equation 

\ a X — 1 



m + Xm a m + m' ' 

Evidently one is positive and the other negative, and 
the form of the equation shews that for both w + Xw' is 
positive. 

Put ^ = 5 + y?^ . -V == 5 + k0\ suppose. 

^ m + Xm a ^^ 

Then the above equation gives 

df am + \m' ^ 

By the recent remark the coefficient of ^ is positive for 
both values of X ; let its values be n* and w,*, and we have, 
K» ^1* Kf ^i* being the corresponding values of k and <f>, 

^1 = ^ + K^ = ^1 cos K« + A)> 
^, = ^ + A?«^' = a, cos (nj^ + /3,), 
where a^, a,, /S^, /S,, are arbitrary constants. 

Hence, 

^ = f- — J- {«! cos (njt + /3,) - a, cos {nj^ + ^SJ}. 

Haying given the initial values of 0, ff , -tt and -7- , we 

find a,, ffj, )8j, )8j, and thus the solution is complete. It may 

be noticed that the values of 6 and ff may be found at any 

time by taking the algebraic sum of the corresponding values 

of the inclinations to the veiiical of two pendulums whose 

Stt 27r 

times of oscillation are — and — . Also, if n,, n^. be com- 

rnensurable, the system will in time return to its first position, 
and the motion will be periodic. 
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The following discussion of the cases of the simple har- 
monic motions of the system when m is much greater than 
^n' and the strings are not approximately equal is taken from 
a paper by Sir W. Thomson, "On the rate of a Clock or 
Chronometer as influenced by the mode of suspension." 

Case I. 

The upper string considerably longer than the lower. 

Figure 1 represents the first or graver fundamental mode ; 
the period of the upper pendulum OP being made somewhat 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 




A S 



graver by the influence of the lower, which in the course of 
the vibration always exerts a force upon it from its middle 
position. 

Figure 2 represents the second or quicker fundamental 
mode ; the vibration of the upper pendulum being in this 
case excessively small in comparison with that of the lower, 
and forced by the influence of the latter to a period much 
smaller than its own would be if undisturbed. 

Case II. 
The upper string considerably shorter than the lower. 

Figure 3 represents the graver mode ; the vibration of 
the upper pendulum through but a very small arc in com- 

24—2 
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parison with that of the lower, b^ing augmented by the 
influence of the lower, which in the course of the vibrations 
exerts a force upon it always ^om its middle position. 

Figure 4 represents the quicker mode ; the vibrations of 
the upper pendulum being made somewhat faster by the 
influence of the lower, and the lower being influenced so as 
to vibrate as if it were shortened to the length OA, which is 
somewhat less than the length CP, 

In each case OA is the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum vibrating in the same period as that of the funda- 
mental mode represented. 

If P consisted of the frame and work of a spring clock, 
and PP were its pendulum, then in Case L the vibrations 
which would be maintained by the actions of the escapement 
would be those represented by figure 2, and the clock would 
go faster than if its frame were perfectly fixed. 

In Case 11. the vibrations maintained by the escapement 
would be those represented by figure 3 and the clock would 
go somewhat slower than its proper rate. 

Case I. could never occur in practice, but may be experi- 
mentally illustrated by hanging the works of a clock on a 
light stiff frame moveable round a horizontal axis. 

Case II., figure 3, with CP much shorter in proportion 
to PP' than shewn in the diagram, represents the actual 
circumstances of an ordinary pendulum clock, which owing 
to want of perfect rigidity of the frame, must experience a 
little of the influence of the pendulum there illustrated, 
causing the rate of the clock to be somewhat slower than it 
would be if the support of the pendulum were absolutely 
fixed. 

A very slight modification of the process gives us the 
result of smcUl displacements not in one plane : but the stu- 
dent may easily work out these for himself. 

We have here a simple example of the principle of the 
Coexistence of Small Oscillations; but this principle, for 
its satisfactory treatment, requires in general the use of 
D'Alembert's Principle ; which, though (§ 74) merely a corol- 
lary to the Third Law of Motion, and clearly pointed out by 
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New^ton as such, i& beyond the professed limits of the present 
treatise. 

304. The examples, which have just been given, may 
suffice to convey an idea of the mode of applying our methods 
to any proposed case of motion of two constrained particles. 
Tliese methods are applicable to more complicated cases, 
wlieii more particles than two are involved; but nothing 
would be gained by such a proceeding, as D'Alembert's 
!Prixiciple supplies us with a far simpler mode of investi- 
gating iihe motions of any system of free or connected par- 
ticles : especially when it is simplified in its application by 
th.e beautiftil system of Oeneralized Co-ordinates introduced 
"by Lagrange (§ 250). See Thomson and Tait's Natural 
I^hUoaophy, §§ 318, 327. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) Prove that the periodic time of two bodies round 

27ra^ 
each other is - r- , where a is their mean distance and 

Jm + m 
wi, m' their masses expressed in astronomical units. 

(2) If the sun were broken up into an indefinite number 
of fragments, uniformly filling the sphere of which the earth's 
orbit is a great circle, shew that each would revolve in a 
year. 

(3) Supposing the earth's present orbit to be circular, 
examine the eflfect on the earth of a sudden annihilation of 
half the sun's mass. 

(4) A thin spherical shell of mass M is driven out sym- j/ 
metrically by an internal explosion. Shew that if, when the 
shell has a radius a, the outward velocity of each particle be v, 
the fragments can never be collected by their mutual attrac- 
tion unless 

a 



'/ 
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(5) Two equal particles are initially at rest in two 
smooth tubes at right angles to each other. Shew that 
whatever be their positions, and whatever their law of 
attraction, they will reach the intersection of the ttibes 
together. 

(6) In last question suppose the original distances from 
the intersection of the tubes to be a, 6, and the attraction as 
the square of the distance inversely, find the future paths 
if at any instant the constraint is removed. 

Solve the same question, supposing the attraction to 
vary inversely as the cube of the distance. 

(7) A shell is describing an elliptic orbit under an 
attraction tending to the centre. Prove that, if it explodes 
at any point of its orbit, all the pieces will meet again at 
the same moment ; and that, after half the interval between 
the explosion and the collision, all the pieces will be moving 
with equal velocities in parallel directions. 

(8) A number of equal particles, attracting each other 
directly as the distance, are constrained to move in parallel 
tubes ; if the positions of the particles be given at the com- 
mencement of the motion, determine the subsequent motion 
of each ; and shew that the particles will oscillate sym- 
metrically with respect to the plane perpendicular to the 
tubes which passed through their centre of inertia at the 
commencement of the motion. 

(9) Two equal masses My are connected by a string 
which passes through a hole in a smooth horizontal plane. 
One of them hanging vertically, shew that the other describes 
on the plane a curve whose dififerential equation is 



and that the tension of the string: is 

M 



g-\-hW 
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(10) Two given monkeys cling to a rope, which hangs 
over the common summit of two given inclined planes ; one 
monkey remains stationary: find the acceleration of the 
other monkey. 

(11) Two equal balls repelling each other with intensity 

C3C j^ hang from the same point by strings of length I. Shew 

that if when in equilibrium, the strings making an angle 22 
with each other, they be approximated by equal small arcs, 
the time of an oscillation is the same as that of a pendulum 
-whose length is 

Zcosa 

l + 2cos'a* 

(12) One of two equal particles connected by an inelastic 
string moves in a straight groove. The other is projected 
parallel to the groove, the string being stretched ; determine 
the motion, and shew that the greatest tension is four times 
the least. 

(13) Two particles coi^n^ected by a rigid rod move on 
a vertical circle. Determii^e tl;ie motion, and find the time 
of oscillation about the positioi^ of stable equilibrium. 

(14) Two particles P and Q are connected by a rigid rod. 
P is constrained to move in a snjpoth horizontal ^ppve. If 
the particles be initially ^'t rest, PQ making ^ giv^n *ug]ie 
with the groove in a vertical plane through it, find the velo- 
city of Q when it reaches the groove, and shew that ^s path 
in the vertical plane is an ellipse. 

(15) A particle of mass m has attached to it two equal 
masses m by means of strings passing over pulleys in the 
same horizontal plane, and is initially at rest halfway between 
them. Determine the motion. Shew that if the distance 
between the pulleys be 2a, the velocity of m will be zero 
when it has fallen through a distance 

4mm'a 
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(16) Two masses Jf, M are connected by a string which 
passes over a smooth peg. To Jf' is attached a string which 
supports a mass m such that M' + m = JIf, and m is displaced 
through an angle a. Investigate the motion, supposing th so 
small that the horizontal motion of M' may be neglected. 
Shew that the string M'w» will be vertical after the time 

.1 — 7Pi>sm r. 



\^l Jo V COS ^ — COS a/ 



where \ is the length of M'm. 

(17) Two equal masses arfe attached each at 1 foot from 
the ends of a string 3 fed; long which are fixed 2 feet apart 
in a horizontal line. Compare the time of vibration in the 
various degrees of freedom of the system. 

(18) A string ABCDy divided into threfe equal parts 
at B and C, has iwO equstl weights attstched to it, at B and 
(7, and the ends A and D are fastened to two fixed points 
in the same horizontal plane, the distance AD being two- 
thirds of the length of the string. 

Find the tension of the different portions of the string 
when there is equilibrium, and, if the string CD be cut 
through, find the initial changes of tension of the other 
portions of the string, and the direction and magnitude of 
the initial acceleration of the weight at (7. 

(19) The point of suspension of a simple pendulum 
moves uniformly in a circle in the plane of oscillation of the 
pendulum, find the equations of motion of the pendulum, 
and solve them in the case where the radius of the circular 
arc is very small. 

(20) A fine string passes over two smooth pegs in 
the same horizontal plane and carries three equal weights, 
one at each end and one capable of sliding on the portion of 
string between the pegs. If the system be slightly disturbed 
vertically from its position of equilibrium, find the time of a 
small oscillation. 
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(21) A particle of mass M is placed near the centre of ^ 
a smooth circular horizontal table of radius a ; strings are 
attached to the particle, and pass over n smooth puUies 
-which are placed at equal intervals round the circumference 
of the circle ; to the other end of each of these strings a 
particle of mass M is attached. Shew that the time of a 

small oscillation of the system is 2ir ( . - ) . 

^ \ n g) 

(22) Two particles are attached together by a fine 
thread : the one is oscillating on the lower part of a vertical 
circle, the other below the circle and in its plane : if the 
motions be small, shew that the motion of each particle is 
compounded of two independent oscillations, the sum of the 
squares of the periods of which is approximately equal to 



*7r*c 



where c is equal to the sum of the lengths of the radius 
*/ 
and the thread. 

(23) In a compound pendulum consisting of masses m, 
W attached to strings of length Z, l\ in which of course the 
most general small motion in one |>lane consists of two 
harmonic vibrations superposed, if the upper mass m be very 
large compared with the under mass m!, it is clear that one of 
the two periodic times (that corresponding to the mode of 
vibration in which m is nearly dt rest) must be very nearly 
the same as in a simple pendulum of length V , and the other 
very nearly the same as in a simple petidulum of length /. 
By a continuous variation of l\ the former may be made to 
pass continuously from less to greater than the latter, and 
therefore for some value of V nearly equal to I the two must 
be equal. But when a system id in stable equilibrium (as is 
clearly the case here), the equation the roots of which give 
the times of vibration cannot have equal roots, for that would 
imply the transitional condition between stable and unstable. 
Point out precisely the fallacy which leads to the above 
contradiction. 

(24) A string of length na has attached to it at equal 
intervals n equal particles, and the whole is suspended so as 
to hang vertically from one end : if the system be slightly dis- 
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(25) A spider hangs from the ceiling by an elastic 
thread whose modulus of elasticity is equal to his weight. 
Shew that it is possible for him to climb to the ceiling up 
the thread by the expenditure of f of the amount of work 
required to climb to the same height up an inelastic string, 
and describe fully the precautions he must take in order 
to do so. 

If the thread be making very small longitudinal oscilla- 
tions while the spider crawls up very slowly, shew that the 
time of an oscillation will vary as the square root of the 
distance of the spider from the ceiling. 

(26) Two given masses are connected by an elastic string, 
and projected so as to whirl round ; find the time of a small 
oscillation in the length of the string. 

Give a numerical result, supposing the masses to be 1 lb. 
and 2 lbs. respectively, and the natural length of the string 
to be one yard, and supposing that it stretches -j^th inch for 
a tension of 1 lb. weight. 

(27) Two particles, connected by an elastic string, are 
projected in any manner. Shew that in the relative orbit 

P 

(28) Two particles connected by an elastic string initially 
unstretched, are projected at right angles to it so that their 
centre of gravity remains at rest, and their relative velocity 
is that of a particle falling under gravity through the length 
of the string. The string is of length a, and would be 
stretched to a length 2a by the harmonic mean of the weights 
of the particles. Shew that the path of one particle relatively 
to the other is given by 

n_ f a^dr 

"JrJif - a») a^^^lr -^)" ' 

Prove also that the string can never become slack. 
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(29) Two equal particles can slide on opposite horizontal 
generators of a circular cylinder, and are connected by a 
stretched elastic string without mass. If the particles are 
slightly and equaUy disturbed from their position of equi- 
librium in opposite directions, find the time of an oscillation. 
If the unstretched length of string be given, find what must 
be the radius of the cylinder in order that the time of oscilla- 
tion may be as small as possible. 

(30) Asmall ringisfree to slide along the arc of an ellipse 
which is placed with its major axis vertical ; the ring is sap- 
ported by an elastic string without weight fastened at the 
upper focus of the ellipse, and such that its original length 
was equal to the semi-latus rectum of the ellipse, and of 
such elasticity that the given ring would, by its weight, 
stretch it to be equal to the semi-minor axis in length. 
The ellipse revolves with an angular velocity such that the 
ring just lies at the extremity of the minor axis. Find the 
angular velocity, and find the time of a small oscillation of 
the ring when slightly disturbed along the arc of the revolv- 
ing ellipse. 

(31) A circular elastic band is placed round a wheel the 
circumference of which is double the natural length of the 
band ; if the wheel be made to revolve with a constant 
angular velocity, find the pressure of the band on the wheeL 

(32) A mass M of fluid is running round a circular 
channel of radius a with velocity u ; another equal mass of 
fluid is running round a channel of radius h with velocity v ; 
the radius of the one channel is made to increase and the 
other to diminish till each has the original value of the 
other: shew that the work required to produce the change 
is 



i(;--p")('--»')^- 



Hence shew that the motion of a fluid in a circular whirl- 
pool will be stable or unstable according as the areas de- 
scribed by particles in equal times increase or diminish from 
centre to circumference. 
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GENERAL EXAMPLES. 

r 

(1) A spiral spring is stretched an inch by each addi- 
tional pound appended to its lower end ; find the greatest 
velocity which will be acquired by 20 lbs. appended to the 
unstretched spring and allowed to fall. 

Also find how far the mass wiU fall, and the time of a 
complete oscillation. 

(2) Find the form of the hodograph, and the law of its 
description, for any point of one circular disc rolling uni- 
formly on another. Hence, find the force under which a free 
particle will describe an epitrochoid, as it is described by a 
point of the uniformly rolling disc. 

(3) The motion of a point P is determined as follows by 
its position relative to two fixed points A and B. The 

1 1 

velocity of P is made up of -jp towards -4, and -7— from B. 

Shew that P describes a circle passing through A and B, 
and that its velocity at any point is inversely as AP. PB. 

If its velocity in any position be the same in magnitude 
as before, but turned through a right angle in the plane 
APBy shew that the path is still a circle, 

(4) Determine the (unresisted) motion of a body pro- 
jected vertically at a given point of the earth's surface with a 
velocity of 7 miles per second. 

(5) Apply the principle of varying miction to the deter- 
mination of the (unresisted) motion of a projectile. 

(6) Shew that the action and time, in any arc of the 
ordinary brachistochrone commencing at the cusp, are repre- 
sented by the area and arc of the corresponding segment of 
the generating circle. 
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(7) In the parabolic motion of a projectile, the action is 
represented by the area included between the curve, the 
directrix, and the two vertical ordinates: and the i^iw^by the 
intercept on the directrix. 

(8) Given a central orbit, and the law of its description, 
iind the differential equation of a curve such that if tangents 
be drawn to it from any two points of the orbit, the action 
shall be represented by the area included by these tangents 
and the two curves. 

(9) Find the component harmonic vibrations of two 
equal simple pendulums hung up by two points in the same 
horizontal plane, the bobs of the pendulums attracting with 
intensity as the inverse square of the distance and of magni- 
tude a small portion of the weight of either pendulum. 

(10) The point of suspension of a simple pendulum has 
a horizontal motion expressed by 

X =acoamt 

Find the effect on the motion of the pendulum, especially 
when 

or nearly so, I being the length of the pendulum. 

(11) Determine the most general (small) motion of a 
heavy particle attached at a given point to a stxetched elastic 
string. Shew that it will vibrate with equal rapidity in 
all directions of displacement, however much the string be 
stretched, provided the particle be placed at a distance from 
one end equal to half the length of the unstretched string. 

(12) A particle P describes an ellipse freely under the 
attraction of a second particle O which is constrained to move 
along the major axis; O, but not P, is attracted to the 
centre ; find the laws of the attractions that PG may be aways 
the normal at P. 

If it were conceivable that P should repel O with the same 
intensity that attracts P, a certain relation between the 
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masses of the two particles would render unnecessary any 
force to the centre. 

(13) A particle P describes an ellipse with constant 
velocity under two equal forces, one directed towards the 
focus 8, and proportional to 01^, and the other towards the 
other focus H\ CD being the semidiameter conjugate to CP. 
Shew that w = — 2. 

(14) A particle P is attached to a point Q by a wire 
without weight, and is acted on by a force whose accelerating 
eflfect varies as the distance from a point to which it tends ; 
prove that, if ^ be constrained to move in a circle with the 
same velocity as a free particle would describe that circle 
under the action of the force, P will in all cases move uni- 
formly relatively to Q in a plane parallel to a fixed plane. If 
QO be the length of tie wire, shew that, if P be ever at rest, 
its absolute path will be a straight line. 

(15) A number of equal -particles are fastened at equal 
distances a on an inelastic string, and placed in contact in 
a vertical line ; shew that if the lowest be then allowed to 
fall freely the velocity with which the n^ begins to move 
is equal to 



v/ 



(Tt-1)(2«-1) 



(16) Two particles, of masses m and nC respectively, are 
connected by a light elaistic string of length 2a. The system 
is then suspended from a smooth pulley and so adjusted that 
each particle is at a distance a from the pulley. If the system 
be then left to itself and y, f/ be the distances of the particles 
from their original positions at the time ty then 

my — m'y = (m — m') ^ . 

(17) A particle attached to the end of a string rests upon 
a smooth horizontal table ; the string passes through a small 
hole in the table through which it is pulled with uniform 
velocity ; prove that if the particle be acted upon by a force 
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inversely proportional to its distance from the hole, and per- 
pendicular to the string, it will describe if properly projected 
an equiangular spiral. 

(18) A centre of attraction which attracts a particle of 
mass m with intensity m© x distance, moves on the circum- 
ference of a circle of radius a, with constant angular velocity 
0), and a particle is placed midway between the centre of 
attraction and the centre of the circle ; if r and be its polar 
co-ordinates when the centre of attraction has moved through 
an arc a^, prove that 

r=:|(l + <^«), ^ + ^ = ta^^, 

the centre of the circle being the pole, and the initial line 
passing through the initial position of the particle. 

(19) Three particles each of mass m are lying on a 
smooth horizontal table in a straight line joined together by 
two strings, each of length a. The two outer particles are 
projected simultaneously with the same velocity v in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the strings, prove that 

de\^ v" 1 



Q = 



dtj a' 2 -cos 25' 

where is the angle the string joining the middle particle 
with either of the other two has turned through in any 
time. 

(20) Three equal particles are joined by two equal strings 
and are placed in one straight line on a smooth table ; if the 
middle one be projected perpendicular to the string with a 
velocity F, the velocity of the other two when they im- 
pinge is |F. 

(21) Two particles are joined by a string which passes 
through a small ring, the particles are held in the same 
horizontal line, and the string is tightened and then let go ; 
if p, p be the radii of curvature of their paths initially, a, d 
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■ 

i;Iie initial lengths of the portions of the string, m, m' their 
ixia.sses, shew that 

m m' J 1 1 1 1 
— = — , and - + -/ = - + -• 
p p a a p p 

(22) Investigate the equation of motion of a diain con- 
st^rained to move in a fine tube under given forces. 

A uniform chain of length 4a is coiled up on a horizontal 
-table at the distance a from one edge of the table, and one 
end of the chain is then drawn out at right angles to the 
edge and just over it ; the height of tihe table above the floor 
iDeing a, investigate completely the motion of the chain. 

(23) An elastic string of length a, mass mOf is placed in 
a tube in the form of an equiangular spiral with one end 
attached to the pole. The plane of the spiral is horizontal, 
and the tube is made to revolve with uniform angular velo- 
city CO about a vertical axis through the pole ; prove that its 
length, when in relative equilibrium, is given by the equation 

, tan<& 



m 



I 
where <f> = aw cos a a/ 

(24) A particle is suspended from a fixed point by an 
elastic string, and performs small oscillations in a vertical 
direction ; supposing the string uniform in its natural state 
and of small finite mass, shew that the time of oscillation 
will be approximately the same as if the string were without 
weight and the mass of the particle increased by one-third of 
that of the string. 

(25) The resistance of the ajther to a planet or comet 

dV 
moving with the velocity V being assumed to he k-rr and 

the sun's attraction being ^ , obtain the following exact 

equations : 

T. D. 25 



n 
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at 

Obtam also the differential equation of the orbit in the 
form 




1-* 



h^ (1 + k) 

(26) A body moves in a plane about a fixed point under 
givei^ forces. If the areal velocity and the direction of 
motion of the body at a proposed point be known, find the 
semi-Utus rectum of the elliptic orbit which has a contact 
of the second order with the real orbit at that point, its 
focus being at the given fixed point. 

■ 

Also find the chaniges produced in an indefinitely small 
time in the excentricity atid in the position of the apse in 
this elliptic orbit in terms of the corresponding change of 
the semi-latus rectum,. 

(27) Prove that the apparent path of a comet on the 
celestial sphere is concave or convex towards the sun's ap- 
parent place according as the comet or the earth is nearer to 
the sun. 

(28) It has been found by comparing theory with Obser- 
vation that the perihelion of Mercury progresses at a rate 
greater by a than that due io ih6 attraction of known bodies; 
shew that this increment would be accounted for if the law 

of force tending to the sun were ^i +^> ^^^ if ft' = a a/ ^ , 

the orbit being supposed to be nearly a circle and the mean 
distance to be o. 

(29) A comet moving in a parabolic orbit makes a near 
approach to a planet ; point out from general considerations 
the circumstances under which the orbit of the comet is 
rendered elliptic or hyperbolic. 
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(30) A particle moves under a retardation f{t) which 
"brings it to rest in a time a ; prove that the distance tra- 
versed is 



rtf{t)dU 
Jo 



(31) If the velocity of a railway train resisted by friction 
differ from its mean velocity by a periodic function of the 
time, determine the least horse power of the engine that 
iwill draw the train, and prove that this horse power is 
greater than what would be required if the velocity were 
constant. 

(32) A particle is in motion within a triangle ABC, 
And is attracted perpendicularly to the sides with intensities 
each equal to fi times the perpendicular distance. Shew 
that the motion consists of two periodic terms of the form 



wrhere 



(\- 1)(X- 2) + 2co8^ cos^cos (7 = 0. 



Shew distinctly that the roots of this quadratic are real 
and positive; examine the case of an equilateral triangle 
and in that case verify the above result independently. 

(33) A particle is attracted perpendicularly towards 
the faces of a tetrahedron with intensities equal respectively 
to ft* times the perpendicular distances. If the medium 
resist with intensity 2kv, then the particle on moving within 
the tetrahedron will have its motion stable provided the 
equation inX ' 



V + ifc« 



-1, 



cos (21), 
cos (31), 



cos (12), 



cos (13), cos (14) 



cos (32), 



-1, 



cos (23), 



cos (24) 



cos (41), cos (42), 



cos (43), 



1. 



cos (34) 



«0, 



-1 

25—2 
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has aJl its roots real, cos (12) being interpreted to mean ihq 
cosine of the angle between two faces which are marked 1, 2 
respectively. 

(34) A smooth cylinder, whose transverse section is a 
cycloid generated by a circle of diameter a, is placed with 
its axis horizontal, the axis of the cyck>idal section being 
vertical and its vertex downwards. A particle is allowed 
to fall from rest at any point of the surface and is attracted 
by a perfectly elastic plane perpendicular to the axis cd 
the cylinder, with an intensity varying directly as the dis- 

tance from the plane, and strength — . Shew that the 

path of the particle will be such that if the cylinder be 
developed it will develope into successive portions of a 
parabola. 

(35) A vertical wheel rolls on a horizontal plane with 
the velocity it would acquire by falling through a height 
equal to half its radius ; a particle flies oflf at the point P; 
shew that the focus of the parabola described by the particle 
is the foot of the perpendicular from the lowest poiiit ol 
the wheel upon the radius through P; and that the focal 
distance of P is a mean proportional between the semi- 
latus rectum and the radius of the wheel. 

(36) From every point of an ellipse particles are pro- 
jected in the direction of the tangent with velocities such 

that, when under a central attraction -^ to one of the fed 

of the ellipse, they proceed to describe parabolas. Shew 
that the directrices of these parabolas all touch one or other 
of two fixed circles whose radii are equal to the major axis 
of the given ellipse. 

(37) Find the circumstances of projection that a particle 
attracted by an infinite straight line with intensity inversely 
as the squai-e of the distance may describe a set of complete 
cycloids. 

(38) A particle is revolving on a smooth plane about 
a centre of attraction, of intensity /* x distance, and wihen 
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^e body arrives at an apse the plane begins to revolve 
writh an angular velocity \Jifi about the apsidal line; shew 
that the subsequent orbit described. on the plane will be 
a portion of a parabola ; and that, when the particle leaves 

tlie plane, its velocity will be J% x velocity at the vertex. 

(39) If the component velocities, parallel to two rect- 
angular axes, of a particle moving in a plane be proportional 
to its distances from two other straight lines in the plane 
at right angles to each other, its path will be an equiangular 
spiral or a rectangular hyperbola. 

(40) Prove that if a point move in a plane curve with 
▼elocity t;, and if the direction of its motion make an angle '^ 
with a fixed line, the rate of change per unit time of the 

magnitude of t; is -^ and of direction v ~ • 

Deduce the expressions for the accelerations when the 
position of the point is given by its distance from a fixed 

{)oint and the angle which that distance makes with a fixed 
ine. 

(41) A point is moving on a plane area, which is itself 
moving in any way in its own plane. Find the accelerations 
of the point with regard to absolutely fixed axes. 

A^ describes an equiangular spiral with uniform angular 
velocity about : -4, describes an equal spiral with the same 
angular velocity about -4, , and so on. Prove that A^ describes 
an equiangular spiral with the same angular velocity relatively 
to Oy and find its size. 

(42) Assuming that the moon describes areas propor- 
tional to the times of describing them by radii drawn to the 
centre of the earth, examine the nature of the force which 
acts on the moon. On the above assumption and taking the 
orbits of the moon and earth to be circular, shew that the 
acceleration of the moon in the direction of the tangent to 

its orbit on the nth day of the (lunar) month is ,5^^ sin -:r-. 

•^ ^ ' IbOO 14 
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roughly. Given ttat the distance of the sun from the earth^s 
eentre is 24000 times the earth's radius, and that the mass 
of the sun is 320000 times that of the earth. 

(43) Two particles revolve about a centre of attraction 

(the law of attraction being as the distance), one in an ellipse 

2 

of excentricity -y= , and the other in a circle passing through 

the foci of the ellipse. Shew that the first particle moves 
within the circular path of the second particle during J of its 
period ; and compare the velocities of the two particles at the 
points common to their orbits. 

(44) If the resolved part perpendicular to the radius 
vector of the velocity of a body revolving in an elliptic orbit 
about the focus ever be half its whole velocity, shew that the 

excentricity of the ellipse must be > ^ : and that it is im- 

possible that at the same time the resolved part of its velo- 
city perpendicular to the major axis should be also half its 
whole velocity. 

(45) If a particle be projected from an apse at a distance 
a from a centre of attraction of which the intensity at 
distance r is /* (r — a), obtain the equation for determining 
the other apsidal distance, and find the velocity of projection 

in order that it may be -^ . 



(46) If the orbit is p* (a"^ — r"^) = 6*, shew that the 
apsidal angle is -y= nearly. 

(47) A particle of mass m is attached to a fixed point 
by an elastic string of natural length a, whose coeflScient of 
elasticity is m. It is projected with the velocity due to half 
the length of the string, in a direction perpendicular to the 
string which is initially unstretched. Prove that the apsidal 
distances of its orbit are given by 

r*-2ar' + a* = 0. 
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(48) Particles describe confocal ellipses under the attrac- 
tions tending towards the centre. If at any instant they are 
all at the ends of the conjugate, or transverse, axes of their 
orbits, prove that a hyperbola confocal with the ellipses can 
al^vvays be drawn through them all. 

(49) A particle is moving in an ellipse about a centre of 
attraction in the focus, and the centre of attraction is trans- 
ferred to one end of the latus rectum as the particle passes 
through the other. Prove that e, e\ the excentricities of the 
old and new orbits, are connected by the relation 

6" = H-4e^ 

(50) A body describes a fixed ellipse under an attraction 
to the focus, and a second body describes a similar and equal 
ellipse which revolves in its own plane about its focus which 
is fixed, while the plane itself moves so as to retain the same 
inclination to a fixed plane, the bodies being always at corre- 
sponding points in the two ellipses ; if the angular velocity of 
the line of intersection of the two planes, and also the angular 
velocity of the axis of the ellipse with respect to this line, be 
alveays proportional to the corresponding angular velocity of 
the body in the fixed ellipse, find the forces requisite to make 
the second body move in the manner thus defined. 

Also find the elements of the orbit which would be de- 
scribed by the second body, if the forces acting upon it were 
at any moment replaced by an attraction tending to the focus 
and equal to the attraction in the fixed plane. 

(51) A particle moves under a force whose magnitude is 
proportional to the distance from the axis of ar, and whose 
direction is always perpendicular to the path of the particle. 
The particle is projected from the point a? = — a, y = a, 

parallel to the axis of y, with velocity «a/^« Shew that 
the path described is 

V 2a' - v' + a? = -T- log ^^^ ^^ .- . 
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▼ (52) Investigate the equations of motion of a particle 
attracted to any number of centres. 

A particle can describe a certain orbit under an attraction 
P to the point S, and it describes the same orbit under an 
attraction P" to the point >S'. Find the necessary conditions 
that it may describe the same path when acted on both by P 
and P. 

Two centres attracting inversely as the square of the 
distance are distant r, r respectively from a particle moving 
under their influence : if ^, ^ be the angles r, r make with 
the line joining the centres of force, then 

rr^-^-^=:a{jACOsa + /jL cosr +c)^ 

/tt, fjb being the absolute intensities of, and a the distance 
between, the centres of force, and c an absolute constant. 

(53) If a parabola be described under two forces one 
constant and parallel to the ^.xis, and the other a repulsion 
from the focus inversely as the square of the distance, find 
the time of describing any arc of the parabola. 

(54) A particle is under a central attractiooo. 

and is projected from an apse at a distance =— with velocily 

1 + e 

n/fi, shew that the orbit described has for equaticm 



I 

I 



= l+ecn(^,-^). 



(55) A body is placed on a rough inclined plane, whose 
inclination is greater than tan"* fi, and is connected with an 
elastic string parallel to the plane and attached to a fixed 
point. If initially the body be at rest and the string of its 
natural length, determine the circumstances of the resulting 
motion. 
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(56) Particles move each in a system of confocal and 
co-axial parabolas under a force constant for each particle 
and tending to the focus ; at the beginning of the motion 
they lie on a straight line passing through the focus : shew 
that this will always, be true if the forces and velocities of 
projection are proportional to the latera recta, 

(57) A particle moves under gravity on a smooth curve 
in a vertical plane, and after leaving the curve describes a 
parabola freely, and whatever be the velocity the vertical 
ordinate of the point where it leaves the curve bears to the 
vertical ordinate of the highest point attained in the free 
path the ratio 2 : m + 1 ; prove that the equation of the 
curve is y'*= ca?**"\ 

(58) A particle is placed on the surface of a smooth 
fixed sphere, of radius c, at an angular distance a from its 
highest point; prove that the latus rectum of the parabola 
vrhich the particle describes after leaving the sphere is 
^^ccos^a; and find the range on the tangent plane at the 
lowest point of the sphere. 

(59) A particle is placed very near the vertex of a 
smooth cycloid, having its axis vertical and vertex upwards ; 
find where the particle runs off the curve, and prove that it 

falls upon the base of the cycloid at the distance [^ +Js]a 

from the centre of the base, a being the radius of the gene- 
rating circle. 

(60) A smooth right circular cylinder is placed with its 
axis horizontal, and a particle moving with velocity v along 
the lowest generating line receives a horizontal impulse at 
right angles to this line and just sufficient to carry it to the 
highest point of the cylinder. If the particle be prevented 
from leaving the cylinder, shew that its subsequent path is 
such that if the cylinder be developed its equation is 

y = wa — 4 tan"* €"»^l, 

and that the highest generating line is an asymptote to the 
curve. 
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(61) A hyperbola is placed in a vertical plane with the 
transverse axis horizontal; prove that when the time of 
descent down a diameter is least, the conjugate diameter is 
equal to the distance between the foci. 

(62) Find a curve such that the time of descent down, 
all tangents from the point of contact to a given horizontal 
line is the same. 

(63) Prove in an elementary manner that the line of 
quickest descent, from one curve in a vertical plane to 
another in the same plane, is such that it bisects the angle 
between the normal and the vertical at each extremity. 

If the two curves are (i) an ellipse of semi-axes a, 5, 
having its major axis (2a) vertical, and (ii) a concentric 
circle of radius c (< b), then the length of the normal to the 
ellipse at one extremity of such a chord, intercepted between 
the ellipse and the major axis, is 

4{6c+>/(o'-6'){a'-0{, 

Cv 

and the time of transit of the particle is 

(64) A series of curves /(a?, y, X) = are described in a 
vertical plane, and the lines of quickest descent are drawn 
to them from the point (A, k). Shew that the locus of their 
extremities is found by eliminating X between 

and f{x, y, X) = 0. 

If (h, h) lies on a straight line, the envelope of these curves 
depends only on the inclination of the line to the vertical 

Ex. In a series of similar and similarly situated concen- 
tric ellipses, if the point (A, k) is the common centre, the 
above locus degenerates into the axis of y and two straight 
lines equally inclined to it at an angle cot"* ^3 — 2e'. 
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(65) Shew that if the time which a particle takes to 
move from rest at any point of a smooth curve to a fixed 
point on the curve is constant, the acceleration resolved 
along the curve must be proportional to the arcual distance* 
from the fixed point Hence shew that the hypocycloid is 
isochronous for an attraction varying as the distance from 
the centre of the fixed circle : and that the time of an oscilla- 
tion is 

27r I {a ^ b) 26 
a V fi 

where a and b are the radii of the fixed and rolling circles. 



(66) Shew that the parabola r = a sec' « ^^ a brachisto- 

chrone for a force which varies as (rsin^)"' and acts at 
right angles to the radius vector, if the particle is properly 
projected. 

(67) Shew that if a particle move from one given point 
to another under any forces, the time integral of its kinetic 
energy is stationary for small variations of the path. 

Shew that if n be the velocity of the particle at any point 
the differential equations to its path are 

Zv ^d f dx\ _ ^ 
8x ds\ ds) ' 

and two similar equations. 

Explain what is meant by equi-actional surfaces, and 
distinguish clearly between them and equi-potential sur-. 
faces. 

(68) A particle moves on a curved surface under any 
forces ; if iJ be the pressure on the surface prove the equation 

P 

P being the resolved part of the impressed force in the 
direction of the normal, v the velocity and p the radius of 
curvature of a normal section of the surface through the 
tangent to the path. 



^ 
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If the surfece be one of revolution and the resultant of the 
impressed forces passes through the axis, 

• 

the axis of z being that of revolution, and P and Z the 

forces in the normal and parallel to the axis respectively. 

(69) A smooth hollow ellipsoid rests with an axis verti- 
cal. A particle is moving very near to the lowest point of 
the surface, determine its motion. 

(70) A tube revolves round the axis of x with an 
angular velocity (cci), shew that if the impressed forces be X, Y, 
parallel and perpendicular to the axis, and the particle be in 
relative equilibrium at a point at which the radius of curva- 
ture is (p) and the inclination of the tangent to the vertical 
(a), then the motion will be stable or unstable according as 



9 < 



fdX F\ . fdY^X\ 

cos a -1 + sm a -J- H 

ygg p J \ds p I 



y • s 

- cos a - sm* a 



(71) A railway train of given mass is travelling due 
south at a uniform rate along a line which runs due north 
and south : prove that, the earth being supposed perfectly 
spherical, the train will exert a pressure on the western 
metals, the magnitude of which varies as the product of the 
velocity of the train and the sine of the latitude of its posi- 
tion, and a pressure towards the south, the magnitude of 
which varies simply as the sine of twice the latitude. 

(72) If a very small tangential disturbance, f, act on a 
particle oscillating in a cycloid, prove that the increase in the 
arc of semi-vibflution is equal to 

the integration extending over the time of a semi- vibration. 
Also find an expression for the proportionate increase in the 
time of oscillation. 
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(73) A particle moves in a resisting medium : shew how 
to find the resistance that a given curve may be described, 
the force acting in parallel lines. A particle describes a curve 
under a constant acceleration which makes a constant a^gle 
with the tangent to the path : the motion takes place in 
a medium resisting as the n"* power of the velocity. Shew 
that the hodograph of the curve described is of the form 

(74) A particle is moving under a central attraction 
and experiences resistance which varies as the square of 
its velocity. Find a differential equation for its orbit. 

If the attraction is ^ , and the resistance kv*, k being 

T 

small, shew that at the beginning of motion the velocity is 
given by 



K=/ 



fie^^ a ^n . d0, 



where a±a are the reciprocals of the maxima and minima 
values of the radius vector, a being supposed small, and 
the angle described from the beginning of motion. 

(75) A rain-drop descending through a damp atmo- 
sphere at rest, accumulates moisture so that the radius 
increases uniformly. If a sudden gust of wind gives it a 
horizontal velocity, shew that it will proceed to describe a 
hyperbola one of whose asymptotes is vertical. 

(76) A spherical rain-drop descending from rest by 
the action of gravity receives continual accessions to its 
mass by depositions of vapour proportional to its surface: 
the radius of the drop being a at starting, and r after an 
interval ^, the velocity acquired in the same interval being 
V, shew that 

4/ * r - a ' 
if the resistance of the air be not taken into account. 

Solve the same problem, supposing the resistance of the 
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Air to be in a given ratio to the actual acceleration'of the 
drop independently of its size, 

(77) If a, b, c, df e, f are the six elements introduced 
by the integration of the equations 

d^x fix _dR d^y fiy _dR cCz fig ^dR 
df'^~?~"di' d^'^p-rf^' d?"*"7*"^' 

on the hypothesis R = 0, and if x\ y\ z the expressions for 

dx dy dz 
dt ' dt * dt' 

in terms of the time and these elements have the same form 
whether R be zero or finite, prove that 

where 

P jn^dx dx* dx dx dy dy dy dy dz dz' dz dz 
'• ' -^ da db db da da db db da da db db da,* 

Next, representing the solution by the system of 
equations 

71^ -f- (J = M — e sin u, nV = fi, 

f =acosi^ — ae, n = ajl — e^siufi, 

a; = (f cos 7 — f; sin 7) cos II — (f sin 7 + ^ cos 7) cos i sin H, 
y = (f cos 7 — 17 sin 7) sin II + (f sin y+rj cos 7) cos t cos II, 
ir= (f sin7 + ^C0S7) sint, 

where u is an auxiliary angle, and a, c, e, 7, t, H are the 
six elements, prove that 

[i, il] — na^Jl — e*smi. 

State also how u must be dealt with in calculating 
[a, c]. 
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A. On the integration of the equations of moticm about a 
centre of attraction. 

In general (Chap. V.), the problem of central attraction 

is solved by considering the equation connecting u (or -) 

and 6f and employing the resulting integrated relation be- 
tween r and to find in terms of t from the law of equable 
description of areas. If we try to express r and separately, 
in terms of ^, without first determining the form of the 
orbit, we are led to a host of curious results which may be 
easily obtained ; so easily indeed, that we shall merely notice 
one or two of them. 

From the usual equations for motion about a centre, i,e. 

d^x _ _ p ^ 

A pV 

de'^ r' 

where P is the acceleration due to the central attraction, we 
get at once 

and *5?+2'5/ = --P»-- 

Adding, we have immediately. 
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This, for any assigned form of P in terms of r, will 
evidently give us r* in terms of t 

Now there is a remarkable case in which r* can be 
generally expressed as a rational integral function of t Sup- 
pose 



-iipdr-Fr^C (2), 



then 



'^^'^ = 2C7, 



de 

therefore 7^^A-Y2Bt + Cf (3). 

From (2) we find by differentiation 

therefore P x -« . 

Hence the case in question is that of the inverse third power. 
It may be worth while to find in terms of tj and to obtain, 
by elimination of t, the equations of the orbits which are 
possible with such a force. 

We have, in all central orbits, 

''5F = * (*>• 

Hence, in the present case, by (3), 
de h h 



dt A 






Put now r = < + T=r , 
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and we get 



and 



r* = Ci* + 



AG-ff 



1-m 



dT~ 



i> + 






There are, of course, four cases. 
L AO=B'. The integral of (60 ia 

/, hi 

and r^±\ICr. 

Here C must be positive. Hence 

h 



r = T 



the equation of the reciprocal spiral, 

IL ^^^^ = a'. (3') and (5') give 

aC 



and therefore 



or 



.r» = Ca»8ec»^(^+a), 
oC^/zi ■ X IAG-& 



in. — p^5 — = — a. Here 



T — a 



and r»=0(T'-o»), 

vrh&ace, aflier reduction, 

2aVC 1 



r = 






(3'). 
(5'). 



T. D. 
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IV. C^O. 

These are, of course, the results of the integration of the 
usual equation between u and 0. [Compare Chap. Y. Elx. 

(9).] 

As another case, suppose in (1) 

-2/Pdr-Pr = mr^ + ^ (6). 

Diflferentiate, multiply by r^, and integrate, then 

Hence, in the case of the direct first power, or a combination 
of this with the inverse third, 

which gives, according as m is positive or negative^ 

2m tilf cos {t J -2m + N)] * 

By means of f4), these equations give us in terms of *, 
and, the latter bemg eliminated, we have the required orbit, 
which becomes the ellipse or hyperbola as usual when n = 0, 
it being observed that we have an additional disposable con- 
stant introduced by the method employed in obtaining equa- 
tion (1). It is evident that results of this kind may be 
multiplied indefinitely. To classify the cases in which the 
equations for r^ and in terms of t can be completely in- 
tegrated would be an interesting, but by no means an easy 
problem. 

The method here employed is interesting as being that 
which is at once suggested by the application of Quaternions 
to the problem of Central Orbits. (Tait's QuatemionSy § 345.) 
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As an additional example, take the gravitation case — 
then we obtain^ as above, 

or r^ = 7(7 + Or*+2/Ar. 

But t;' = H- — . Hence, in ellipse, 

r 

a 

dv 
Also ^77"® for r = a (1 ± 6). Thus 



d/r 

V — 

dt 



= V^VaV - (r - ay. 



The form of this suggests the assumption 

r — a=^'-aje cos w, 

so that a'e(l — ecosw)-^ =A/-a«, 

whence, as usual, 

w^ = w — e sin tt, 

as in § (160) above. 

Another mode of looking at this question is as follows : — 
Eliminate 6 between the equations of the central orbit 

and we have 

r = P + p,, 

from which the above results are obtained at once. 

The investigation of any central orbit is thus immediately 
reduced to a case of rectilinear motion. 

26—2 
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Another view of the same question, of which the above 
is only a special aspect, is Newton's Revolving Orbit Suppose 
r to remain unaltered, as a function of the time, and to 
become 7n0 — where m is constant. Then 

mV 

The central acceleration thus requires to be altered by a 

term depending on 3 alone. This gives, by inspection, many 

of the results in Chap. V. above, e.g. Example 22, p. 155. 
[See on this subject, Notes on Gentral Forces by A. H. Curtis. 
Messenger of Math, April 1882.] 

B. To find ike time of fall from, rest down any arc of an 
inverted cycloid. 

Let be the point from which the particle commences 
its motion. Draw OA' parallel to C4, and on BA describe 




a semicircle. Let P, P', P" be corresponding points of the 
curve, the generating circle, and the circle just drawn, and 
let ufl compare the velocities of the particle at P, and the 
point F\ Let F'T be the tangent at P'. 

velocity of P" _ element at P" 
velocity of P element at P 
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tK>^ Z l^»fiM jytjr piirp /^'^ 



~ BF~ BP' V ^ 

_ A'B l A'B 
2A'P" V ^-B * 



But velocity of P = V(2^ . A'M) = a/;^ • ^'-P"- 
Hence velocity of P" = \/a4j>- A'B, a constant. 
And, as the length of A'P'B is ^ . ^'P, 



=v^ 



2 
time from -4' to B in circle = time from to JB in cycloid 

Cob. It is evident from the proof, that the particle de- 
scends half the vertical distance to J? in half the time it takes 
to reach B. 

C. To find ike nature of ihe brachistochrone under P^"^ 
gravity. 

The following is founded on Bernoulli's original solution. 
(WoODHOUSE, Isoperimetrical Problems.) 

From Art. 180 it is evident that the curve lies in the ver- 
tical plane which contains the given points. Also it is easy 
to see that if the time of descent through the entire curve is 
a minimum, that through any portion of the curve is less 
than if that portion were changed into any other curve. 

And it is obvious that, between any two contiguous equal 
values of a continuously varying quantity, a maximum or 
rnmim/wm must lie. [This principle, though excessively simple 
(witness its application to the barometer or thermometer), is 
of very great power, and often enables us to solve problems of 
maxima and minima, such as require in analysis not merely 
the processes of the Diflferential Calculus, but those of the 
Calculus of Variations. The present is a good example.] 
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Let, then, FQ, QB and F(/, QfR be two paiis of inde. 
finitely small sides of polygons such that the time of de> 




scending through either pair, starting from P with a given 
Telocity, may be equal. Let QQf he horizontal and indefi- 
nitely small compared with FQ and QM, The braehisto- 
chrone must lie between these paths, and must possess any 
property which they possess in common. Hence if v be the 
velocity down PQ (supposed uniform) and v that down QR, 
drawing Qm, Qfn perpendicular to BQ', PQ, we must have 

Qn_qm 
v' v' ' 

Now if d be the inclination of PQ to the horizon, ff that of- 
QB, Qn=^QQ'co8e, Qm^QQ' cos 0^. Hence the above 
equation becomes 

cos^_cos^ 

This is true for any two consecutive elements of the required 
curve; therefore throughout the curve 

vcc coaO. 
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But v' oc vertical distance fallen through. (§ 173.) Hence the 
curve required is such that the cosine of the angle it makes 
"with the horizontal line through the point of departure varies 
as the square root of the distance from that Une; which is 
easily seen to be a property of the cycloid, if we remember 
that the tangent to that curve is paraUel to the corresponding 
chord of its generating circle. For in the fig. p. 172, 

cos OPN^cos OAF'^'^^/^a: ^AK 

The brachistochrone then, under gravity, is an inverted 
cycloid whose cusp is at the point from which the particle 
descends. 

Cj . Were there any number of impressed forces we might 
suppose their resultant constant in magnitude and direction 
for two successive elements. Then reasoning similar to that 
in § 180 would shew that the osculating plane of the brachis- 
tochrone always contains the resultant force. Again we 
should have as in last Article, 

cos cos ^ 



V V ' 



where is now the complement of the angle between the 
curve and the resultant of the impressed forces. 

Let that resultant = jP, and let the element PQ = Bs, and 
0" = 0-\-B0. Then since F is supposed the same at P and Q, 

v'* - v* = 2FBs sin (by Chap. IV.), 

or vBv = FSs sin 0, 



But V oc cos ; which gives 

Sv^ sing 
V cosg 



S0. 



Hence r- = — jP cos ft 
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But in the limit ^^ = />i the radius of absolute curvature 

bu 

at Q, and J?'cos is the normal component of the impressed 

force. Hence we obtain the result of § 185 for the general 

brachistochrone. 

Cj. Now for the unconstrained path from P to iJ we 
have Jvds a minimum. Hence in the same way as before, 
<l> being the angle corresponding to 0, vcos<f>= v' cos <f>' from 
element to element, and therefore throughout the curve, if 
the direction of the force be constant. 

But in the brachistochrone, 

cos _ cos 0^ 

V V 

Now if the velocities in the two paths be equal at any 
equipotential surface, they will be equal at every other. 
Hence taking the angles for any equipotential surface 

cos cos ^ = constant. 

As an example, suppose a parabola vdth its vertex up- 
wards to have for directrix the base of an inverted cycloid ; 
these curves evidently satisfy the above condition, the one 
being the free path, the other the brachistochrone, for gravity, 
and the velocities being in each due to the same horizontal 
line. And it is seen at once that the product of the cosines 
of the angles which they make with any horizontal straight 
line which cuts both is a constant whose magnitude depends 

on that of the cycloid and parabola, its value being a /j- 

where I is the latus rectum of the parabola, and a the dia- 
meter of the generating circle of the cycloid. 

D. To shew that of two curves both concave in the sense 
of gravity, joining the same points in a vertical plane and not 
meeting in any other point, a particle will descend the enveloped 
in less time than it will the enveloping curve; the initial velocity 
being the same in both cases. 
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Take the axis of x as the line to the level of which the 
initial velocity is due, and the axis of y in the direction of 
gravity, then 

■•■■ J, v'fS! 

«/-V(l+S-)^ ,1,, 

.•.«,, «/v«,(F-g), 

(since the limits are constant). 



oc 









•''I 2y Vy (1 +i)*)* 

ccr8y^zlL±^!±2y?). 



2yVy(l+i)') 

Now the curve is convex to the axis of a?, hence yq is 
positive, and by (1) sly and V(l +jP') ^^-ve the same sign. 
Hence the sign of S<, is the opposite of that of Sy, and for an 
enveloping curve Sy is negative. Hence the time of fall will 
be longer. 

We may thus pass from one curve to any other enveloping 
one, even situated at a finite distance, provided the latter be 
concave throughout ; else the multiplier oi Sy .doc in the in- 
tegral might change sign between the Umits. (Bebtband, 
Ltoumlle's Journal, Vol. vii.) 
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A simple geometrical proof of this theorem may easily be 
obtained by drawing successive normals to the inner curve 
and producing them to meet the outer. The velocities in the 
pairs of arcs, thus cut out of the two curves, are equal (if the 
curves be indefinitely close), but the arcs themselves are 
generally longer in the outer curve, since the convexity of 
the inner curve is everywhere turned to it. 

E. To find the curve in which the time of descent to the 
lowest point is a given fu/nction <l>(si) of s,1^ vertical height 
fallen through. 

fa ^ 

Hence, the problem may be thus stated, 



f* ds 
Having given ^ (a) = , , 

J va — X 



where <f> is a known function, find s in terms of x. (Abel, 
(Euvres, Tom. i.) 

Put ds—f'(x)dx, divide by Jz — a and integrate both 
sides with regard to a, from a = to a = «. 

r' <l>{a)da ^ p da C^ f{x)dx ' 
Jo slz^a Jd Vz — a Jo ^/a-'X 

Changing the order of integration on the right-hand side, it 
becomes 

/■/ 

JoJa 



Hence 



-^ffl^=.{/(.)-/(0)}. 
oJx Niz — ajia — x) 

/(-)-/(o)=^r^. 



which is the required expression. {Proc. R. S. E., 1874-5.) 
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Ex. I. Suppose the Tautochrone be required 

<}> (a) = V(2(7) ^0- 

Here , = VM^o P^i^ MM^o^i 

5* = -^ x\ the cycloid, as in § 175. 

Ex. II. Let ^ (a) = V(%) - -. ^^^ is, let the time be pro- 

c 

portional to the vertical height fallen through. 

Here J![£?_ _ f ' _f5^ _^ r(2)r(|) _4 < 
tion of the required curve. 



or 



THE END. 
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Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering CoUege. 
New Edition, greatly enlarged. 8va i8f. 

Young.— SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCU- 
LATING STRAINS ON GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND 
TRUSSES. With a Supplementary Essay on Economy in suspen- 
sion Bridges, By E. W. Young, Associate of King's Collie, 
London, and Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 8vo. 
7j. 6d, 
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Airy (G, B.). — popular astronomy. With Illustrations. 
By Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer RoyaL New Edition, 
fcap. Svo. 4f. dd, 

Balfour. — a treatise on comparative EMBRV- 

OLOGY, By F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. In 
Two Volumes. 8vo. Voi I. i8j. VoL II. 2ij. 

Bastian.— Works by H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., F.K.S., 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy in University College, London, 
&c. : — 

THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE : Bemg some Account of the Nature, 
Modes of Origin, and Transformations of Lower Organisms. In 
Two Volumes. With upwards of lOO Illustrations. Crown Svo* 28j, 

EVOLUTION AND THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. Crown Svo. 
dr. (id, 

Bettany.— FIRST lessons in practical botany. 

By G. T. Bettanv, M.A., B.Sc, F.R.S., Lecturer on Botany 
in Guy's Hospital Medical School. iSmo. • \s, 

Blake.— ASTRONOMICAL MYTHS. Ba«ed on Flai^o^nrion's 
"The Heavens." By John F. Blakk. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 9J. 

Blanford (H. F.)---RUDIMENT3 of physical a^o* 

GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. Sy 
H. F. Blanford, F.G.S. With numerous Illustration* and 
Glossary of Technical Terms employed. New Edition. Qlobe 
Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Blanford (W. T.).— GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA. By W. T. Blanford. Svo. 2Ij. 

Brodie. — ideal chemistry, a lecture. By Sir.B, 
C Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Oxford. Crown Svp. 2J. 

Brunton. — Works by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R.C P., 
F.R.S., Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia Medics and 
Therapeutics at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS : or Medicine » ast 
and Present. The Goulstonian Lectures deuvexed before the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1871. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. With IJhistrations. Crown Svo. 
los. 6d, 
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Bosanquet— AN elementary treatise on musical 

INTERVALS AND TEMPERAMENT. With an Account of 
an Enharmonic Harmoniiun exhibited in the Loan C^oBe<^on otf 
Scientific Instruments, South Kensington, 1876 ; also of aa Eahar- 
monic Organ exhibited to the Musical Association of London, 
May, 1875. By R. H. fiosanquet. Fellow of St John's Ccdli^g;^. 
Oxford. 8vo. 6f . 

Challenger. — Reponon the Scientific Results en the Voyage of 
H.M.S. '•Challenger," during the Years 1875-76. Under the 
command of Captain Sir Grorgs Nares, R.N., F.R.S.# 9sA 
Captain Frank Turlk Thomson, R.N. Prepared under the 
Superintendence of Sir C. Wyville Thomson, KnL,F.R.S.* &c 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Edm- 
burgh ; Director of the Civilian Scientific Staff on board. With 
ninnrations. Published by order of Her Majesty*s Govemmeut. 

Volume I. Zoology. Royal. 37J. (yL Or, 

Part. I. Report on the Brachiopoda, zr. 6^. 

II. Report on the Pennatulida, 41. 

in. Report on the Ostracoda, 15^. 

IV. Report on the Bones of Cetaoea, 2J. 

V. The Developoient of the Green Turtle, 4.'. 6//. 

VI. Report on tne Shore Fishes, lOf. 

Vohime IL Zoology. Royal. 50*^. Or, 
Part VII. Report on the Corals. 1$^. 
VIII. Report on the Birds. 35^. 

Cleland.— EVOLUTION, expression AND sensation; 

CELL LIFE AND PATHOLOGY. By John Cleland, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the UniTersity of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo« 5^. 

Clifford,— SEEING AND THINKING* By the Ute Professor Y^, 
K. Cliffqrp, F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. ^r. 6^ 

[Nature Series » 

Coal : ITS HISTORY AND ITS USES. By Professors Green, 
Miall, Thorpe, ROcksr, and Marshall, of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. With Illustrations. 8vo. I2s, (xi, 

Cooke (Toslah P., Jun.).— first principles of 

CttEiSlICAL PHILOSOPHY, ^y J<^siAH P. Cooke, lun., 
Ervine Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Cooke (M. C.).— HANDBOOK OF BRTTIS^^ FUNGI, 
with full descriptioivi of all the Spedes, and UiuscraiioQS of the 
Genera. By M. C. Cooke, M.A. Two vols, crown 8vo. 24^. 
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^^^?if y-T^^^^^^O^ OF DOUBLE STARS. WITH A 

^t7^^^^^^ O^ *'20o DOUBLE STARS AND EXTEN- 

niYx^.F^'^^ O^^^^SURES FOR THE USE OF AM A- 

Fy^h S7 ^' CROSSLEy,'F.R.A.S., J.GXEDHILL, P.R.A.S., 

and J. M. Wilson, F.R.A.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ij. 

^9:S?^^'^^0NS TO THE , HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE 
STARS. 8vo, r^, 

Dawkins,— -Works by W. Boyd Dawkins, r.R.S., &c.. Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Palaeontology at Owens College, Manchester. 
CAVE-HUNTING ; Researches on the Evidence of Caves respect- 
ing the Early Inhabitants of Europe. With Coloured Plate and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21 J. 

^^^.1*^^^ ^N BRITAIN, AND HIS PLACE IN THE 
TERTIARY PERIOD. With lUustrations. 8vo. 2Ss. 

Dawson (J. W.).— ACADIAN geology. The Geologic 
Structure, Oiiganic Remains, and Mineral Resources of Nova 
ScoHa, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. By John 
WiLUAM Dawson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and 
Vice-chancellor of M'Gill College and University, Montreal, &c. 
With a Geolc^cAl Map and numerous Illustrations. 1 hird Edition, 
with Supplement 8vo. 21^. Supplement, separately, 2j. 641 

Fiske.— DARWINISM; AND OTHER ESSAYS. By John 
FisKB, M.A., LL.D., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

Fleischer.— A SYSTEM OF volumetric ANALYSIS. 
By Dr. E. Fleischer. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E., *dth Notes and 
Additions. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ^s. id. 

Flower. — I^asHION in deformity, ^ illustrated in the 
Customs o.f Barbarous and Civilized Races. By W]}.liam Hsnrv 
Flower, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &c., riunterian Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy, and Conservator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. With munerous Illtis- 
trations. Crown Svd. 2s. (id, \JN4tHrt Smes, 

Fluckiger and Hanbury.— phaRMACOGRAPHIA. a 

History of the Principa? Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in 
Great Britain and India, ^^ F. A. FLf^CKIGER, M.D., and 
D. ft ANBURY, F.R.S. Second Ldition, revised. Syo. zii', 

Forbes,— THE transit OF VENUS. By George FoRBKS, 
B. A., Professor of Natiual Philosophy in the ^-i^dei^Piiian .Univ©f» 
sity of Glasgow. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^.6^, 
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Foster. — ^a text-book of physiology. ^ xicKAn. 

FOSTR, M.D., F.R.S., Pcadectar in Pbjsiolaej, and FcOcm of 
Timity CoUegCp Cambndge. With ninstntions. Tlmd Editi:-*, 
revised.. Sv<a 2ix. 

Foster and Balfour. — ^elements OF EMBRYOiXXiY. 

By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., mdF. VL Balfoue, M.A., 
FeDow of Trinity College, Cambrid^ With nn me iii i g> BliBtn- 
tioofc Pait L Crown Svo. 71; 6^ 

Galloway.— THE steam engine and its ikven- 

TORS. A Historical Sketch. By Robeet U Gallow^t, 
Mining Engineer. With nnmexoas nfaistnrtiansL Crown Svol 
lOr. 61/. 

Galton. — ^WoiksbyFEAHCis Galton, F.R.S. ^^ 
METEOROGRAPHICA, or Methods of Mafifiing tiie Weather 
IDnsaatedby vpwaidsof 600 Printed Lidipg;KaphicDiagiam& 4tDL 91^ 
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ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE; THEIR NATURE AND 
NURTURE. 8to. %t.(HL 
" The book it certainly one tf very gnat interest* — ^Natar& 

Gamgee.— A text-book of the physiological 

CHEMISTRY. OF THE ANIBCAL BODY. By Aethue 
Gavgee, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in Owens Colk;^^ 
Manchester. With OhistrationsL In Two Vols. Medium Svol 
VoL L iSf. [fV. //. in the I'ress, 

Geikie. — ^Woihs by Asckibald Gbiki^ LL.Dl, F.R.S., 
Mndnson Prolessor of Geology and Minenlogy at Edinhmgh : — 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
WithnmBcroosnhntiations. Fca|>.8TO. 41. 6i^ Questions^ u. 6dL 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. With Ulnstrations. Crown 
Syo. 3f . 6d, 

PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. Hlostrated. i8mo. u. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Tn^or^f^ iSmo. ix. 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 8vo. {Immediate. 
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Oray.— STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which are added 
the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Asa Gray, LL.D-, Fisher Professor of 
Natural History (Botany) in Harvard Uniyersity. With nmnerous 
dnstratioiis. Syo. tor. 6df. 



Green. — ^a short geography of the British 

ISLANDS. By John Richard Green and Auce Stopford 
Green. With Maps. Fcap. 8ya $£. 6d, 

The Times st^s: — *< The method of the work^ so faros real in^ 
structum is concerned, is nearly ail that could be desired. . . . 
Its ^1 at merit, in addition to its sciiniific arrangement and the 
attractive style sojafniliar to the readers of Grietis * Short History ' 
is that the facts are so presented as to compel the canfidstude* t to 
think for himself .... The Toork may be read with pleasure 
and profit by anyone; we trust that it will gradually find its way 
into the higher forms of our schools,- With this, text-booh as his 
guide, an intelligent teacher might make geography what it really 
is — one of the most interesting and widely-instructive studies.*^ 



Grove.— A dictoinary of music and musicians 

<A.D. 1450—- 18S1). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
With lltnstrations. Edited by George Grove, D.C.L. In 
3 vols., 8v«. Parts L to XIV. 3^. 6d, each. Vols. I. and XL 
aiJ..€ach, VoL L A to impromptu. VoL IL IMPROPER I A 
to PLAIN SONG. 

Guillcmin.— THE FORCES OF NATURE : A Popular Intro- 
duction to the Study of Physical Phenomena. By A>r6r)& 
GuiLLEMiN. Translated from the French by Mrs. Norman 
Lockyer ; and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. NotiMan 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, imd 455 Wood- 
cuts. Third and cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo. 2IJ. 

•' Altogether^ the work may be said to have no parallel ^ either in 
point of fulness or attraction, as a popular manual of physical 
science," — Saturday Review. 

THE APPLICATIONS OF PHYSICAL FORCES. By A. 
GtJiLLEMiN. Translated from the French by Mrs. LotTKYER, and 
Edited with Notes and Additions by J. N. Lockyer, F.'R.S, 
With Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Imperial 8vo. dotk, extra gilt ' 2U, 
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** A book whkh we can heartily recommend^ both on account of the 
vridik and soundness of its contents^ and also because of the excel' 
lence of its prints its illustrations^ and external appeoranceJ^ — 
Westminster Review. 

Hanbury.— SCIENCE PAPERS : chiefly Pharmacological and 
BotanicaL By Daniel Hanbury, F.R.S. Edited, with 
Memoir, by J. Xnce, F.L.S., and Portrait engraved by C. H. 
Je£Ns. 8vo. I4r. 

Henslow THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION OF LIVING 

THINGS, and Application of the Principles of Evolntion to 
Religion considered as Illnstiative of the Wisdom and Benefi- 
cence of the Abnighty. By the Rev. Georgk Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8va 6f. 

Hooker. — Works by Sir J. D. Hookkr, K.C.S.1^ CB., 
F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. :— 

THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

Second Edition, revised and improved. Globe 8vo. lOtf, 6«/. 

*' Certainly the fullest and most accurate manued of the kind that 
has yet appeared* Dr. Hooker has shown his characteristic industry 
attd ability in the care and skill which he has thrown into tite 
characters of tJu plants. These are to a great extent original^ and 
are really adntirabU for their combination of cleamiss^ brwity, 
and cofupkteness."'-PaXl '^ah Gt^zetie, 

PRIMER OF BOTANY. With Illustrarions. i8ma ij; New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 

Hooker and BalL^ouRNAL of A TOUR inmaroqco 

AND THE GREAT ATLAS. By Sir J. D. Hookkr, ICCS.L, 
C.B., F.R.S., &c., and John Ball, F.R.S. With Appendices, 
inclnding a Sketch of Uie Geology of Marocco. By G. Maw, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 2is, 
** This is, zuithout, doubt, one of the most interesting and valuable 
books of travel published for many yearsj* — Spectator. 

Huxley and Martin.— a COURSE OF PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. H. 
Huxley, LL.D., Sec. R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, B.A., 
M.B., D.Sc, Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Crown Sva 6j, 
*' This is the tnost thoroughly valuable book to teachers and stucfents 

of biology which has ever appeared i» the English tongue^* — 

London Quarterly Review. 
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Huxley (Professor).— lay sermons, addresses, 

AND REVIEWS. ByT. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. New 
and Cheaper EdkioiL Crown 8to. is. 6d, 

Fourteen Discourses on tfufoUovaing subjects: — (i) On the AdvisahU" 
ness of Improving Natural Knowledge ^'--{t) Emancipation — 
Black and IVldU : — (3) A Liberal Education, and where to find 
it :— <4) • ScientificEducation : — (5) On the Educational Value of 
the Natural History Sciences: — (6) On the Study of Zoology: — 
(7) On the Physical Basis of Life :-^%) The Scientific Aspects of 
PosOioism: — (9) On a Piece of Chalk: — (10) Geological Contem- 
poraneity and Persistent Types of Life: — ( 1 1 ) Geological Rrform : — 
(12) The Origin of Species :— (it,) Criticisms on tlte " Origin of 
•S^awj;"— (14) OnDescartei ** Discourse touching the Method of 
using On^s Reason rightly and of seeking Scientific Truth." 

ESSAYS SELECTED FROM "LAY SERMONS, AD- 
DRESSES, AND REVIEWS." Second Edition. Crown 8vo. u. 

CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. lOr. 6d, 

Contents: — I. Administrative Nihilism. 2. The School Boards: 
what they can do^ and what they may do. 3. On Medical Edu' 
cation. 4. Yeast. 5. On the Formation of Coal. 6. On Coral 
and Coral Reefs. 7. On the Methods and Results of Ethnology. 
8. On some Fixed Points in British Ethnology. 9. Paleontology 
and the Doctrine of Evolution. la Biogenesis and Abiagenesis, 
II. Mr. Darwitis Critics. 12. The Genealogy of Animals. 
13. Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of Sensation. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With nnmerons 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6^. 

**Pure gold tkroughota.** — Gnardian. " Unquestionably the clearest 
and most complete elementary treatise on this subject that we possess in 
any language.^* — ^Westminster Review. 

AMERICAN ADDRESSES: with a Lecture on the Study; of 
Biology. 8vo. 6j. 6^. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY: An Introduction to the Study of Nature. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" It would be hardly possible to place a more useful or suggestive 
book in the hands of lairners and teachers, or one that is bdter 
calculated to make physiography a favourite subject in the science 
schools.*^ — Academy. 

INTRODUCTORY PRIMER* i8mo. \s. {Science Primers. 

Jellet (John H., B.D.).— a treatise on the 

THEORY OF FRICTION.' By John H. Jellet, B.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; President of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 8vo. 8x. 6d. 
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Jones. — ^Works by Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 
Master in the Gnunmar School, Manchester. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. With Preface by Professor RoscoK. 
New Edition. iSmo. With Illustrations. 2s, 6d, 

QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems and 
Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. i8mo. ^, 

Kiepert.— MANUAL OF ancient GEOGRAPHY. Author- 
ised translation from the German of HsiNKiCH KlXPERT, Ph.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin, &c. CrowA 
8vo. 5^. 

" Dr, Kieperfs 'Atlas of Ancient Geography^ is highly esteemed in 
this country. . . . And this volume^ which is intended to serve as 
an explanatory text, vfill be welcomed accordingly, . . . Any one 
who Tvill compare it with the text'-books that have been commonly 
in use will see a greater precision and fulness given to the mm^ 
classical portion of the subject — a difference that corresponds to the 
recent developmetit of our knowledge in this direction. He will 
also perceive that the distinctions and affinities of race are treated, 
not exhaustively of course^ but adequately; that natural fecttures 
have given to them a prominent place; the continuity qf the present 
with the past, or, in rarer cases, the interruption of the two being 
noted ; that, generally, the geography of the ancient world is made 
to assume its proper place as the first part, so to speak, of the 
geography of the world in which we moderns are living. AU this 
will make the volume very useful as a text-book for leamersj* — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Altogether the English edition of the * Manual* will form an 
indispensaUe companion to Kieperfs 'Atlas,* now used in numy 
of our leading schools," — The Times. 

Kingsley. — Works By Charles Kingsley, Canon of West- 
minster. 
GLAUCUS: OR, THE WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 
New Edition, with numerous Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY ; or. Lessons in Earth-Lore 
for Children. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Landauer. — blowpipe analysis. By j. landauer. 

Authorised English Edition, by James Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
the Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 4r 6d, 
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ngdon.— THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO 
RAILWAY WORKING. By W. E. Langdon, Member of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. td. 

There is no officer in the telegraph service who wiU not profit by 

the study oj this book,'* — Mining Journal. 
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Lankester. — degeneration, a Chapter in Darwinism. 
By Professor E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S., Fellow of Exeter 
Coll^;e, Oxford With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6dm 

[Nature Series, 

Lockyer (J. N.). — ^Worksby J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.— 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6d, 
** Th/ book is full, clear ^ sound, and worthy ofattentum, not only as 
a popular exposition, but as a scientific * Index,*" — Athenaeum. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 6d, [Nature Series, 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR PHYSICS. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. I. A Popular Account of Inquiries into the 
Physical Constitution of the Sun, with especial reference to Recent 
Spectroscopic Researches. II. Communications to the Royal 
Society of London and the French Academy of Sciences, with 
Notes. Illustrated by 7 Coloured Lithographic Plates and 175 
Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, price 3IJ. 6d. 

PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. i8mo. is, 

Lockyer and Scabroke.— STAR-GAZiNG : PAST and 

PRESENT. An Introduction to Instrumental Astronomy. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. Expanded from Shorthand Notes of a 
Course of Royal Institution Lectures with the assistance of G. M. 
Seabroke, F.R.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s, 
** A book of great interest and utility to the astronomical student** 
— Athenaeum. 

Lubbock. — Works by Sir JoHN Lubbock, M.P.,F.R. S., D.C.L. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
With numerous Illufitrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^.6d, 

[Nature Series, 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RELA- 

TION TO INSECTS. With Numerous Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. [Nature Series. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. With Illustrations. 8vo. 2,s, 6d, 

Contents: — Flowers and Insects — Plants and Insects — The 

Habits of Ants^-Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric 

Archceology, &*c. 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— For other Works by the same 
Author, see Theological Catalogue. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or. Rambles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Globe 8vo. cloth, dr. 

FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION: Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Globe 8vo. dr. 

Mansfield (C. B.).— Works by the late C B. Mansfield :— 

A THEORY OF SALTS. A Treatise on the Constitution of 
Bipolar (two-membered) Chemical Compounds. Crown 8vo. I4r. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. The Problem, with Hints for ito 
Solution* Edited by R. B. Mansfield. With a PrekoebyJ. 
M. Ludlow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lor. d/. 

Mayer* — sound : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and In- 
expensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Professor of Phjrsics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8td. 3j. dd, [Nature Series, 

Mayer and Barnard. — LIGHT. A Series of Sample, Enter- 
taining, and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, for 
the use of Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. 
Barnard. With Illustrations. (>own8vo. is, 6d. [Nature Series. 

Miall. — STUDIES IN COMPARA JIVE ANATOMY. No. I, 
The Skull of t'he Crocodile. A Manual for Students. By L. C. 
Ml ALL, Professor of Biology in Yorkshire College. 8vo. is. 6<f. 
No. 2, The Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. Miall 
and F. Greenwood. With Plates. 5/. 

Miller.— THE romance of astronomy. ByR. Kallby 
Miller, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ' Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
Svo. 4-f. dd, 

Mivart (St. George). — ^Works by St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 

&C., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital: — 

ON THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. Second Edition, to which 
notei> have been added in reference and reply to Darwin's ** Descent 
of Man." With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

"/« no work in the English language has this great controversy 
been treated at once with the same broad and vigorous grasp of 
factSf and the same liberal and candid temper," — Saturday Review. 
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Mivart (St. Q^OVg€y-confinued. 

THE COMMON FROG. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3x. (id, (Nature Series.) 

" It is an able monogram of the Frog, and something more. It 
throws valuable crosslights over wide portions of animated nature. 
Would that such works were more plentiful, '*'* — Quarterly Journal 
of Science. 

Moseley.— NOTES by a naturalist on the "CHAL- 

LENGER," being an account of various observations made during; 
the voyage of H.M.S. " Challenger" round the world in the years 
1872—76. By H. N. Moseley, M.A.. F.R.S., Member of the 
Scientific Staff of the ** Challenger." With Map, Coloured 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21J. 

** This is certainly the most interesting and suggestive book, descrip' 
live of a naturalises travels^ which has been published since Mr. 
Darwin* s *yournal of Researches ' appeared^ now more than forty 
years ago. That it is worthy to be placed alongside that delightful 
record of the impressions, speculations, and ructions of a master 
mind, if, we d^ not doubt, the highest praise which Mr, Moseley 
would desire for his book, and we do not hesitate to say that such 
praise is its desert," — Nature. 

Muir.— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M. B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d, 

Murphy.— HABIT and INTELLIGENCE: a Series of 
Essays on the Laws of Life and Mind. By Joseph John 
Murphy. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and mostly re- 
written. With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s, 

Nature.— A weekly illustrated journal of 

SCIENCE. Published every Thursday. Price 6d, Monthly 

Parts, 2s, and 2s. 6d, ; Half-yearly Volumes, 15^. Cases for binding 

Vols. IS, 6d. 

** This able and wdl-ediied JourncU, which posts up the science of 
the day promptly, and promises to be of signal service to students 

and savants Scarcely any expressions that we can employ 

would exaggerate our sense of the moral and theological value of 
the work, — British Quarterly Review. 

Newcomb. — popular astronomy. By Simon New- 
comb, LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 
■ Engravings and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo. i8j. 
** As affording a thoroughly reliable foundation for more advanced 
reading. Professor Newcomb^ s * Popular Astronomy * is deserving 
of strong recommendation,*' — Nature. 
Oliver. — Works by Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London, and Keeper of the Herba- 
rium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew : — 

B 
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Oliver — continued. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly Two 

Hundred Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. (id. 
FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. Svo. 6;. 6</. 

**i3f contains a well-digested summary of cdl essential knowledge 
pertaining to Indian Botany y wrought out in accordance iviih the 
best principles of scientific arrangement.** — Allen's Indian MaiL 

PaSteur.-TSTUDIES on fermentation. The Diseases 
of Beer ; their Causes and Means of Preventing them. By L, 
Pasteur. A Translation of ** Etudes sur la Bi^re," With Notes 
Illustrations, &c. By F. Faulkner & D, C. Robb, B. A. Svo. 21 j. 

Pennington. — notes on the barrows and bone 

CAVES OF DERBYSHIRE. With an account of a Descent 
into Elden Hole. By RooKE Pennington, B.A., LL.B., 
F.G.S. Svo. 6s. 

Penrose (F. C.)— ON A METHOD OF PREDICTING BY 
GRAPHICAL CONSTRUCTION, OCCULTATIONS OF 
STARS BY THE MOON, AND SOLAR ECLIPSES FOR 
ANY GIVEN PLACE. Together with more rigorous methods 
for the Accurate Calculation of Longitude. By F. C. Penr,oS£^ 
F.R.A.S. With Charts, Tables, &c. 4to. I2s. 

Perry.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON STEAM. By 
John Perry, B.E., Whitworth Scholar; Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College. With numerous 
Woodcuts, Numerical Examples, and Exercises. New Edition. 
iSmo. 4J. 6d. 

**Mr. Perry has in this compact little volume brought together an 
immense amount of information, new told, regarding steam and 
its application^ not the least of its merits being that it is suited 10 
the capacities alike of the tyro in engineering science or the betttr 
grade of artisan. " — Iron. 

Pickering.— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. 
By E. C. Pickering, Thayer Professor of Physics in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Part I., medium Svo. loj. 6c. 
Part II., loj. 6d. 

** When finished * Physical Manipulation* will no doubt be con 
ddered the best and most complete text^book on the subject of 
which it treats.** — ^Nature. 

Prestwich.— THE PAST AND FUTURE OF GEOLOGY. 
An Inaugural Lecture, by J. Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S., &c.. 
Professor of Geology, Oxford. Svo. 2j. 

RadcUffe.— PROTEUS : OR UNITY IN NATURE. By. C 
B. Radcliffe, M.D., Author of "Vital Motion as a mode of 
Physical Motion. Second Edition. Sva 7^. 6d, 
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Rendu. — THE THEORY OF THE GLACIERS OF SAVOY. 
By M. LE Chanoine Rendu. Translated by A. Wells, Q.C, 
late President of the Alpine Club. To which are added, the Original 
Memoir and Supplementary Articles by Professors Tait and Rus- 
KiN. Edited with Introductory remarks by George Forbes, B.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. 8vo. *js, 6d, 

RoSCOe. — Works by Henry K Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Victoria University, the Owens College, 
Manchester : — 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalis and Alkaline 
Earths. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, adapted to the above by Professor 
Thorpe. Fifth Edition, with Key. 2s, 

** We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary 
treatises on Chemtstry^^*—M.eidlcsX Times. 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 

Roscoe and Schorlemmer. — a treatise on che- 

MISTRY. With numerous Illustrations. By PROFESSORS 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer. Vols. I. and II. Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

Vol. I., The Non-metallic Elements. 8vo. 2ls 

Vol. II., Part I, MeUls. 8vo. |8j. 

Vol. II., Part II. Metals. 8vo. i8j. 

Vol III., Part I. Organic Chemistry. [Immediately, 

* Regarded as a treatise on the Non-metallic Elements^ there can be 
no doubt that this volume is incomparably the most satisfactory oiie 
of which we are in possession^* — Spectator. 

" // would be difficult to praise the work too highly. All the merits 
which we noticed in the first volume are conspicuous in the second. 
The arrangement is clear and scientific; the facts gained by modern 
research are fairly represented and judiciously selected; and (lie 
style throughout is singularly Ituid." — Lancet. 

Rumford (Count).— the life and complete works 

OF BENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT RUMFORD, With 
Notices of his Daughter. By GeorGB Ellis. With Portrait, 
Five Vols. 8vo. 4/. 14J. 6d. 
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Schorlemmer— A MANUAL OF THE chemistry of 

THECARBON COMPOUNDS OR ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By C. ScHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Victoria I'niversity, the O wrens College, Manchester. 8vo. 14^. 
"// appears to us to be cu complete a manual of the metamorphoses of 

carbon as could be at present produced^ and it must prove eminently 

useful to the chemical student*^ — Athenaeum. 

Shann. — av elementary treatise on heat, in 

RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Smith.— HISTORIA FILICUM : An Exposition of the Nature, 
Number, and Organography of Ferns, and Review of the Prin- 
ciples upon which Genera are founded, and the Systems of Classifi- 
cation of the principal Authors, with a new General Arrangement, 
&C. By J. Smith. A. L.S., ex-Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Kew. With Thirty Lithographic Plates by W. H. Fitch, 
F.L.S. Crown 8 vo. 12s. 6d, 

'* No one anxious to work up a thorough hun**ledge of ferns can 
afford to do without it»^ — Gardener's Chronicle. 

South Kensington Science Lectures. 

Vol. I. — Containing Lectures by Captain Abney, F.RS., Professor 
Stokes, Professor Kennedy, F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor G. Forres, H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., J. T. Bottomley, 
F.R.S.E., S. H. Vines, B.Sc., and Professor Carey Foster. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

Vol. I L— Containing Lectures by W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S., Prof. 
Forbes, H. W. Chisholm, Prof. T. F. Pigot, W. Froude. 
F.R.S., Dr. Siemens, Prof. Barrett, Dr. Burden-Sander- 
son, Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., Prof. McLeod, Prof. 
RoscoE,F.R.S., &C. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Spottiswoode.— POLARIZATION OF LIGHT. By W. 

Spottiswoode, President .of the Royal Society. With numerous 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3/. 6</. (Nature Series.) 
" TTu illustrations are exceedingly well adapted to assist in making 
the text comprehensible" — Athenaeum. ** A clear, trustworthy 
manual, ** — Standard. 
Stewart (B.). — Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Victoria University, the Owens 
College. I^anchester s*" 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. With numerous 
Illustrations and ChromoUthos of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebulae. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, . 
The Educational Times calls this the beau-ideal of a scientific text' 
book, clear, accurate, and thorough J** 
PRIMER OF PHYSICS. With Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. i8mo. is. 
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Stewart and Tait.— the unseen universe: or, 

Physical Speculations on a Future State. By Balfour Stewart, 

F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M. A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** The book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtjtd and 

religious readers, , . , It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scientific 

grounds, into the possibilities of a future existence,*^ — Guardian. 

Stone. — elementary lessons on sound. By Dr. 

W. H. Stone, Lecturer on Physics at St. Thomas' Hospital. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Tait.— LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged, with the Lecture on Force delivered before 
the British Association. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

Tanner. — Works by Henry Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agri- 
cultural Science, University College, Aberystwith, Examiner in 
the Principles of Agriculture under the GoA'cmment Department 
of Science. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. i8mo. is. 

THE ABBOTT'S FARM; OR PRACTICE WITH SCIENCK 
Crown 8vo. 3^. €d. 

THE ALPHABET OF THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, being a First Lesson Book in Agriculture for Schools. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

FURTHER STEPS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. [In the press. 

Taylor. — SOUND AND MUSIC : A Non-Mathematical Trea- 
tise on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, 
including the Chief Acoustical Discoveries of Professor Helm- 
holtz. By Sedley Taylor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Large crown 8vo. Sj. 6d. 
** In no previous scientific treatise do we remember so exhaustive and 

so richly illustrated a description of forms of jnbrcUion and of 

wave-motion in fluids.*^ — Musical Standard. 
Thomson. — Works by Sir Wyville Thomson, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA i An Account of the General 
Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. "Porcupine" and 
" Lightning " during the Summers of 1868-69 and 70, under the 
scientific direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S., and Sir Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. With nearly lOO 
Illustrations and 8 coloured Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt. '^is. 6d. 
The Athenaeum says : ** T^e book is full of interesting matter, and 

is written by a master of the art of popular exposition. It is 

excellently illustrated, both coloured maps and woodcuts possessing 



high merit. 
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Tho m son — continued. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE " CHALLENGER."— THE ATLAN- 
TIC. A Preliminary account of the Exploring Voyages of H.M.S. 
"Challenger,** during the year 1873 and the early part of 1876. 
With numerous Illustrations, Coloured Maps & Charts, & Portrait 
ofthe Author, engraved^byC. H.Jeens. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 45^. 

The Times says : — ** The paper, printing, and especially the numerous 
illustrations, are of the highest quality, , . , We have rarely, if 
ever, seen more beautiful specimens of wood engraving than abound 
in this work. . . . Sir IVyvUlt Thomson* s style is particularly 
attractive; he is easy and graceful, but vigorous ana exceedingly 
happy in the choice of language^ and throughout the work there are 
touches which show that science has not banished sentiment from 
his bosom.** 

Thudichum and Dupre. — a TREATISE ON the 

ORIGIN, NATURE, AND VARIETIES OF WINE. 
Being a Complete Manual of Viticulture and CEnolc^. By J. L. 
W. Thudichum, M.D., and August DuPRfi, Ph.D., Lecturer on- 
Chemistry at Westminster Hospital. Medium 8vo. cloth gilt. 2$s, 

"A treatise almost unique for its usefulness either to the wine-grower, 
the vendor, or the consumer of wine. The analyses of wine are 
the most complete we have yet seen, exhibiting at a glance the 
constituent principles of nearly all the wines known in this country.** 
— Wine Trade Review. 

Tylor. — ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to the Study of 
Man and Civilization. By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7^. (id. 

*^ If all manuals were like this, a generation over educated for its 
intellect would have no reason to complain. , . . A most attractive 
and entertainit^ introduction to the science of anthropology. . . . 
His writing is clear and luminous, and his arrangements masterly. 
. . , Mr. Tylor writes with as much caution as learnimg,** — 
Saturday Review. 

Wallace (A. R.). — Works by Alfred Russkl Wallace. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. A Series of Essays. New Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, 
with a study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas afr 
Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earto's Surface. With Maps^ 
and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
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V/'allaCe (A. ^)—c(mtinu€d. 

The Times says: ^^ Altogether it is a wonderful and fascinating 
story whatever objaiions may be taken to theories founded upon 
it. Mr, Wallace hcts not attemptea to add to its tnierest by any 
adornments of style; he has given a simple and cUar statement of 
intrinsically inti.resting fcuts^ and what he considers to be legiH- 
mcttd inductions from them. Naturalists ought to be grateful ta 
him for having undertaken so toilsome a task. The work, indeat, 
is a credit to al. concerned — the author , the publishers, the artist — 
unfortunately now no more — of the attractive illustrations — Uist 
but by no means leasts Mr, Stanford's map-designer," 

ISLAND LIFE; OR, THE PHENOMENA AND CAUSES 
OF INSULAR FAUNAS AND FLORAS, including a re- 
vision and attempted solution of the problem of geoiogical 
climates. With Maps. Svo. i8j. 

*^ I4and Life is a work to be accepted almost without resef.vatum 
from beginning to end , . , Whoever reads his book must be 
charmed with it" — St. James's Gazette. ** The work throughout 
abounds with interest , . , It may be read with equal pleasure by 
those who are already acquainted with the general principles of 
distribution and by those who wish for the first time to learn some" 
thing about modern biological geography. — Athenaeum ** T%e 
result of his work he hcts already given us in more th n one for m^ ; 
and his new volume on Island Life contdns his latest views on 
the subject set forth in a clear and popular manner which should 
make them accessible to many readers who would not venture on 
the persual of his more strictly scientific expositions . . . Mr* 
WcUlace has wrUten nothing more clear, more masterly, or more 
convincing than this delightful vo'ume" — Fortnightly Review. 

TROPICAL NATURE : with other Essays. Svo. I2J. 

** Nowhere amid the many descriptions of the tropics that havebetn 
gwen is to be found a summary of the past history and actual 
phenomena of the tropics . which gives that which is distinctive of 
the phases of nature in them more clearly, shortly, and impres- 
sively." — Saturday Review. 

V^arington. — ^THE WEEK OF CREATION; OR, THE 
COSMOGONY OF GENESIS CONSIDERED IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN SCIENCE. By George War- 
INGTON, Author of ** The Historic Character of the Pentateuch 
Vindicated." Crown Svo. 4s, 6d, 

Wilson. — RELIGIO CHEMICI. By the late George Wilson, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh. With a Vignette beautifully engraved after a 
design by Sir NoEL PaTON. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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Wilson (Daniel).— CALIBAN: a Critique on Shalcespeare's 
"Tempest" and "Midsummer Night's Dream." By Danisl 
Wilson, LL. D., Professor of History and English Literature in 
University College, Toronto. 8vo. lOf. 6d. 

" The whole volume is most rich in the doqutnce of thought and 
imagination as well as of words. It is a choice contribution ai 
once to scienccj theology^ religion, and literatureJ** — British 
Quarterly Review. 

Wright.— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc, &c.. Lec- 
turer on Chemistry in St. Mary's Hospital SchooL Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3^. 6d. 

WurtZ.— A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY, from the 

Age of Lavoisier down to the present time. By Ad. Wurtz* 

Translated by Henry Watts, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" The discourse, as a resum^ o/ chemical theory and research, unites 

singular luminousness and grctsp. A few judicious notes are added 

by the translator."— YzW. Mall Gazette. " The treatment of the 

subject is admirable, and the translator has evidently done his duty 

ftiost efficiently" — Westminster Review, 



SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Under the joint Editorship of Professors HuXLBY, RoscoE, and 

Balfour Stewart. 

Introductory. By Professor HuXLEY, F.R.S. l8mo is. 

Chemistry — By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S.. Professor of Chemistry 
in the Victoria University, the Owens Collie, Manche^iter. WiA 
numerous Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. With 
Questions. 

Physics._ By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Victoria University, the Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous lUuhtrations. i8mo. is. New 
Edition. With Questions. 

Physical Geography .— By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edinburgh. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition with Questions. 
i8mo. is. 

Geology.— By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 
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Science Primers for Elementary ScYiooH-^coniinued. 

Physiology — by Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustratioiis. New Edition. iSmo. is. 

Astronomy.— By j. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. iSmo. is, 

Sotany — By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, C.B., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

LrOgiC— By Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M. A., F.R.S. New Edition. 
l8mo. is. 

Political Economy — By Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., 
F.R.S. iSmo. IS, 

Others in preparation. 



ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 

Agriculture.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCE. By H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of 
Agricultural Science, University College, Aberystwith. 

[Immediately. 

Astronomy.— By the Astronomer Royal. POPULAR AS- 
TRONOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., 
Astronomer Royal. New Edition. lomo. 4r. 6d, 

Astronomy — ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 
With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S, New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. $s, 6d, 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMKNTARY LESSONS 
IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John 
Forbes Robertson. i8mo, cloth limp. is. 6d, 

Botany — LESSONS IN elementary botany. By D. 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College. London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ^, 6d, 

Chemistry LESSONS IN elementary chemistry, 

INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Victoria University, the 
Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and 
Chromo-Litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and 
Alkaline Earths. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d, 
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Elementary Science Class-books — cmomued, 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. 
Adapted for the preparation of Students for the Government^ 
Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With a Preface by 
Professor RoscoE. New Edition, with Key. iSmo. zs. 

Practical Chemistry — the OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR 

COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis 
Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical Master in the Grammar School, 
Manchester. With Preface by Professor RoscoE, and Illustrations. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

Chemistry. — questions on. a Series of Problems and 
Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By F. JONBS, 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S. i8mo. 3j. 

Electricity and Magnetism. — By Professor SvLVANfrs 

Thompson, of University College, Bristol. With Illustrations. 

[Immediately. 

Physiology.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. HuXLEY, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4f. €ui. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. u. 6d, 

Political Economy — political ECONOMY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By Millicent G. Fawcett. New Edition. 
i8mo. zs. 6d, 

Logic— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and 
Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary 
of Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, LLD., M.A., 
F.R.S. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Physics — ^LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By 
Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. , Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Victoria University, the Owens College, Manchester. With 
numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Spectra of the 
Sua, Stars, and Nebulae. New Edition* Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 
QUESTIONS ON STEWART'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS. By Professor T. H. Core. i2mo. 2s. 

Anatomy — LESSONS IN elementary anatomy. By 

St. George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary's Hosplt^ With upwards of 400 Illustrations. Fcap.. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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Elementary Science Class-books — continued. 
Mechanics — an elementary treatise. By A. B. 

W. Kennedy, C.E , Professor of Applied Mechanics in University 
College, London. With Illustrations. \ln preparation. 

Steam — an elementary treatise. By John Perry, 
B.E., Whitworth Scholar; Fellow of the Chemical Society, Lec- 
turer in Physics at Clifton College. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. New Edition. i8mo. 4X. 6d. 

Physical Geography. — ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. Geikie, F.R.S., Murchi- 
son Professor of Geology, &c., Edinburgh. With numerous 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6i/. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. is. 6d. 

Psychology.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PSYCHO- 
LOGY. By G. Croom Robertson, Professor of Mental 
Philosophy, &c.. University College, London. [In preparation. 

Geography — CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
Clarke, M.A.. F.G.S. New Edition, with eighteen coloured 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Moral Philosophy,— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 
By Professor E. Caird, of Glasgow University. [In preparation. 

Natural Philosophy.-NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS. By L Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part L 
The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3^. 6d, Part 
II. Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. 35. (id. 

The Economics of Industry. — By A. Marshall, M.A., 

late Principal of University College, Bristol, and Mary P, 
Marshall, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, Cambridge. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sound AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By Dr. W. H. 

Stone. With Illustrations, i8mo. 3J. 6d. 



£asy Lessons in Science. — Edited by Professor W. F, 
Barrett. 
I. HEAT. By C. A. Martineau. Illustrated. Extra fcap. 
8vo* 2s, 6d. 
II. LIGHT. By Mrs. W. Awdry. Illustrated. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d 

Others in Preparation. 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Crown 8vo. 

CoSSa. — GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Dr. Luigi Cossa, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Pavia. Tran^lated from the Second 
Italian Edition. With a Preface by W. Stanley J evons, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

Dyer and Vines — the STRUCTURE OF plants. By 

Professor Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by Sydney 
Vines, B.Sc, Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's Collie, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations. [In preparation. 

Fawcett,— A manual of political economy. By 

Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 12s, 

Fleischer a SYSTEM OF volumetric analysis. 

Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second German 
Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S;E. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d» 

Flower (W. H.) — an INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the Substance of the 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1870. By Professor W. H. Flower, F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, "enlarged. 
Crown" 8vo. I Of. 6^. 

Foster and Balfour ^the elements of embry- 
ology. By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A. Part I. crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

Foster and Langley.— a COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, M.D., 
F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. Fourih Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

Hooker (Dr.)— the STUDENTS FLORA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S., 
M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe %vo, los, 6d. 

Huxley — PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, and Coloured Plates. New and cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Manuals for Students — ^ontinutd, 

Huxley and Martin — a COURSE OF PRACTICAL in- 
struction IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Professor 
Huxley, F.R.S., as'^isted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Huxley and Parker.— ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. PART 

II. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S,, assisted by T. J. Parker. 
With Illustrations. \In preparation, 

Jevons— MANUALS. By W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., 
F.R.S. :— 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientific Method. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. I2j. 6</, 

STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. A Manual for Students. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Kennedy.— MECHANICS OF machinery. By A. B. W. 

Kennedy, M. Inst C.E., Professor of Engineering and 
Mechanical Technolc^ in University College, London. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

Kiepert.— A manual of ancient geography. From 
tiie German of Dr. H. Kiepert. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

Oliver (Professor) — first book of Indian botany. 

By Professor Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the 
Herbarium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 6d. 

Parker and Bettany — the MORPHOLOGY OF THE 

SKULL. By Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, lar. (ui, 

Tait— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By Pro- 
fessor Tait, F.R.S.E. Illustrated. [In the Press. 

Thomson.— ZOOLOGY. By Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 
F.R.S. Illustrated. [In preparation. 

Tylor— ANTHROPOLOGY : An Introduction to Ae Study of Man 
and Civilization. By E. B. Tylor, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
Qxoym 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

Other volumes of these Manuals wUl follow. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

Balfour. — ^a treatise on comparative ^imbry- 

OLOGY. With Illustrations. By F. M, Balfour, M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
a vols. Svo, Vol. I. i8j. Vol. II. zis. 

Ball (R.S., A.M.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied Mathema- 
tics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
Royal Svo. lOir. dd, 

Chalmers.— GRAPHICAL determination of forces 

IN engineering structures. By James B. Chal- 
mers, C.E. With Illustrations. Svo. 241. 

Clausius.— mechanical theory of heat. By r. 

Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. lOf. 6rf. 

CotterilL— A treatise on applied mechanics. 

By James Cotterill, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal Naval Colliege, Greenwich. With IJlus- 
trations. Svo. [In preparation. 

DanielL— A treatise on physics for medical 

students. By Alfred Daniell. With Illustrations. Svo. 

[/» preparation, 

Foster. — a TEXT-BOOK of physiology. By MiCHAKt 
Foster, M.D.^ F.R.S. With Illustrations. Third Edition, 
revised, Svo. 2is, 

Gamgee. — ^a text-book of the physiological 

chemistry of the ANIMAL BODY. Including an 
account of the chemical changes occurring in Disease. By A. 
Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the Victoria 
tJniversity, the Owens CoHege, Manchester. 2 vols. Svo. With 
Illustrations. Vol I. iSj. [Vol. II. in the Press. 

Gegenbaur.— ELEMENTS of comparative ana- 
tomy. By Professor Carl Gegenbaur. A Translation by 
F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor t.. 
Ray Lankester, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Svo. 
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Scientific TextrBooks— ^^/^/mMf^. 

<jeikie.— TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Edin- 
burgh^ With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, {Immediately, 

Cray.— STRUCTURAL botany, or, organography 

ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which are added 
the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Professor Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo. lor. 6^/, 

Newcomb.— POPULAR astronomy. By S. Newcomb, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Illustra- 
tions and 5 Maps of the Stars. 8vo. iSx. 

** It is unlike anything else of its kindf and will be of more use in 
circulating a knowlalge of astronomy than nine- tenths of the books 
which have appeared on the subject of late 'jcars," — Saturday 
Review. 

Reuleaux.— THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. Out- 
Imes of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2is. 

Roscoe and Schorlemmer. — INORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. A Complete Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry. By Pro- 
fessor H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and Professor C. SchORLEMMee, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo* Vol. I. — 
The Non-Metallic Elements. 21s. Vol. II.— Metals.-— Part I. 
iSs. Vol. II.— Metals. Part IL 18*. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. A complete Treatise on Organic 
Chemistry. By Professors Roscoe and Schorlemmer. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. Part I. [Immediately. 

Schorlemmer,— A MANUAL OF THE chemistry 

OF THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, the Victoria University, the Owens College, Manchester. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 14^. 

Thorpe and Riicker.— A TREATISE ON CHEMICAL 

PHYSICS. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S., and Professor 
RtJCKER, of the Yorkshire College of Science. Illustrated. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 
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WORKS ON MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 

Aristotle. — an introduction to aristotlfs 

RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. 
M. Cope, Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14J. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Po^e, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. %s. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE.— The Metaphysics, Book I. Translated into EngHsh 
Prose, with Marginal Analysis, and Summary of each Chapter. 
By a Cambridge Graduate. Demy Svo. 5^. 

Balfour.— A DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT : being 
an Essav on the Foundations of Belief. By A. J. Balfour. 
M.P. 8vo. I2J. 

** Mr. Balfouf^s criticism is exceedingly brilliant and suggestiveJ* — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" An able and refreshing contribution to one of the burning questions 
of the age, and deserves to make its mark in the fierce battle now 
raging between science and theology*^ — Athenaeum. 

Birks. — ^Works by the Rev. T. R. Birks, Professor of Moral Phflo- 

sophy, Cambridge : — 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE ; or, a First 
Course of Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. %s. 6d. 

This work treats of three topics all preliminary to the direct exposi- 
tion of Moral Philosophy, These are the Certainty and D^^niiy 
of Moral Science, its Spiritual Geography, or relation to other 
main subjects of human thought, and its Formative Principles, or 
some elementary truths on which its whole development must 
depend, 
MODERN UTILITARIANISM; or. The Systems of Paley, 

Bentham, and MiU, Examined and Compared. Crown Svo. dr. od. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION; or. First Principle* of 
Moral Theology. Svo. Sj. 

Boole. — AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF 
THOUGHT, ON WHICH ARE FOUNDED THE 
MATHEMATICAL THEOl^IES OF LOGIC AND PRO- 
BABILITIES. By George Boole, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland, &c. Svo. 14J. 
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Butler.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. By W, Archer Butler, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited from the 
Author's MSS.i with Notes, by William Hepworth Thomp- 
son, M.A., Master of Trinity College, and Regiua Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition, 
revised by the Editor. 8vo. I2r. 

Caird.— AN introduction to THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. By John Caird, D.D., Prmcipal and Vice- 
ChapQellor of the Univeisity of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains, for Scotland. 8yo. iox. 6^. 

Caird.— A critical account of tpie philosophy 

OF KANT. With an Historical Introduction. By E. Caird, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. i8r. 

Calderwood. — Works by the Rev. Henry Calderwood, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh : — 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE : A Treatise on Man's 
Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton 
and Dr. Mansel. Cheaper Edition. 8vo. yj. 6</. 
^*A book of great ability .... written in a clear stUy and may 

be Msily understood by even those who are not versed in such 

discussions" — British Quarterly Review. 

A HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Sixth EdiUon. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

**A compact and useful work, going" over a great deed of ground 
in a manner adapted to suggest and facilitate further study. . . . 
His book toUl be an assistance to many students outside his own 
University of Edinburgh. — Guardian. 

THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND BRAIN. 8vo. I2J. 

" Altogether his work is probably the best combination to be f§und 
cU present in England of exposition and criticism on the subject 
of physiological psychology" — The Academy. ^ 

THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Being 
the Morse Lecturer, 1880, connected with Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

Clifford,— LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the late Professor 
W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Frederick Pollock, with Introduction by F, Pollock. Two 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. . 25J. 

C 
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QMSovA—contiuued, 

" The Times of October 22nd says: — "Many a friend of the author 
on first taking up these volumes and remembering his versatile 
genius and his keen enjoyment of ail realms of intellectual activity 
must have trembled, lest they should be found to consist of frogmen 
tary pieces of wo^rk, too disconnected to do justice to his powers of 
consecutive reading, and too varied to have any effect as a whole. 
Fortunately these fears are groundless, ^ , » It is not only if» 
subject that the various papers are closely rdated. There is oho a 
singular consistency of view and of method throughout. , , , Jt 
is in the social and metaphysical subjects that the richness of his 
intellect shouts itself, most forcibly in the rarity and originality of 
the ideas which he presents to us. To appreciate this variety it is 
necessary to read thi book itself, for it treats in some form or other 
ofeUl the subjects of deepest inttrest in this ageofquestumingj* 

Fiske.— OUTLINES OF COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, BASED 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION, WITH CRITI- 
CISMS ON THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at 
Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. 25^. 

" The work constitutes a very effective encyclopcedia of the evolution' 
ary philosophy, and is well worth the study of cUl who wish to see 
at once the entire scope and purport of the scientific cbgmatism oj 
the day" — Satuiday Review. 

Harper.— THE metaphysics of the school. By the 

Rev. Thomas Harper (S.J.). In 5 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 8vo. iSj. 
Vol. II. 8vo. i8f. [Vol, III, in preparation, 

Herbert.— THE realistic assumptions of modern 

SCIENCE examined. By T. M. Herbert, M.A., late 
Professor of Philosophy, &c., in the Lancashire Independent 
College, Manchester. 8vo. I4r. 

" Mr, Herberts work appears to us one of real ability and import' 
ance. The author has shoivn himself ivell trained in philosophical 
litercUurCy and possessed of high critical and speculcUive powers,** — 
Mind. 

Jardine.— THE ELEMENTS of the psychology OF 
COGNITION. By Robert Jardine, B.D., D.Sc, Principal of 
the General Assembly's College, Calcutta, and Fellow of the Uni* 
versity of Calcutta. Crown 8va dr. 6d, 
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JevonS. — Works by W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientific Method. New and Cheaper Edition, revised. Crown 

SVO. 125, td, 

** No one in future can be said to have any true kmnvledge of what 
has been done in the way of lopcal and scientific method in 
England without having carefidly studied Professor yevoni 
book."— f'ipectator. 

THE SUBSTITUTION OF SIMILARS, the True Principle of 
Reasoning. Derived from a Modification of Aristotle's Dictum. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6d, 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND 
INDUCTIVE. With Questions, Examples, and Vocabulary of 
Lop[ical Terms. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. A Manual for Students, 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

PRIMER OF LOGIC. New Edition. i8mo. i^. 

M'Cosh— Works by James M'Cosh, LL.D., President of Princeton 
College, New Jersey, U.S. 

" He certainly shows himself skUful in that applicoHon of logic t^ 
psychology ^ in that inductive science of the human mind which is 
the fine side of English philosophy. His philosophy as a whoie it 
worthy of attention,** — Revue de Deux Mondes. 

THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT, Physical 
and Moral. Tenth Edition. 8vo. loj. 6d, 
" TTiis work is distinguished from other similar ones by its bang 
based upon a thorough study of physiccU science, and an accurate 
knowledge of its present condition^ and by its entering in a 
deeper and more unfettered manner than its predecessors upon thedis^ 
cussion of the appropriate psychological , ethical, and theological queS' 
tions. The author keeps aloof at once from the k priori tdecUism and 
dreaminess of German speculation since Scheling, and from the 
onesuiedness And narrowness of the empiricism and positivism 
which have so prevailed in England^** — Dr. Uhici, in " Zeitsduift 
fur Philosophies' 

THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. A New Edition. 8vo. 
cloth. lor. 6^. 

** The undertaking to adjust the claims of the sensational and in- 
tuitional philosophies, and of the k posteriori and k priori methods, 
is accomplished in this work with a great amount of success," — 
Westminster Review. " / value it for its large acquaintance 
with English Philosophy, which has not led him to neglect the 
great German works, I admire the moderation and clearness, as 
well as comprehensiveness, of the author's views." — Dr. Dorner, of 
Berh'n. 
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WCo^Yi'-— continued, 

AN EXAMINATION OF MR. J. S. MILL'S PHILOSOPHY: 
Being a Defsnce of Fundamental Truth. Second edition, with 
Editions, los. 6d. 

**Siu:A a work greatly needed to be done, and the author was. the man 

to doit. This volume is important, not merely in reference to the 

views of Mr. Mill, but of the whole school of writers, past and 

presem,, British and Continental^ he so ably represents, " — Princeton 

Review. 

THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT : Being a Text- 
book of Formal Logic. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CHRISTIANITY AND POSITIVISM : A Series of Lectures to 
the Times on Natural Theology and Apologetics. Crown 8vo. 
7^. dd. 

THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY FROM HUTCHESON TO 
HAMILTON, Biographical, Critical, Expository. Royal 8vo. i6j. 

THE EMOTIONS. Crown 8vo. 9J. 

Masson. — recent British philosophy: a Review 

with Criticisms ; including some Comments on Mr. Mill's Answer 

to Sir William Hamilton. By David Masson, M.A., Professor 

of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinbui^h. 

Third Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Crown 8vo. 6x 

*^We can nowhere point to a work which gives so clear an exposi- 

tion of the course of philosophical speculation in Britain during 

the pCLst century, or ivhich indicates so instructively the mutual in- 

fluences of philosophic and scietUiJu: thought." — Fortnightly Review. 

Materialism, Ancient and Modern. By a late Fellow 

of Trinitv College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Zs. 

In this small volume the writer deals in six chapters with Naiu^Cy 
Ancient Materialism, Modern Materialism, the Theory of Development, 
the Hypothesis of an Intelligent Cause, and the hypothesis of Self- 
f^Msteitt Mo-iter and Intelligence, 

Maudsley. — Works by H. Maudsley, M.D., Professor of Medical 
. Jurisprudence in University College, London. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MIND ; being the First Part of a Third 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- written, of "The 
Physiology and Pathology of Mmd. ' Crown 8vo. lOr. td, 

THE PATHOLOGY OF MIND. Revised, Enlarged, and in great 
part Re-written. 8vo. ij8j. 

BODY AND MIND : an Inquiry into their Connexion and Mutual 
Influence, specially with reference to Mental Disorders. An 
Enlarged and Revised edition. To which are added, Psychological 
Essays. Crown 8vo. 6j. (yd 
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Maurice. — ^Works by the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
loj. dd, 

** Whilst reading it we are charmed by the freedom from exclusiveness 
and prejudice, the large charity , the loftiness ofthau^ht, the eager- 
ness to recognize and appreciate whatever there is of real worth 
extant in the world, which animates it from one end to the other. 
We gain new thoughts and new ways of viewing things, even more, 
perhaps, from being brought for a time under the injfluence of so 
noble and spiritual a mind. • — ^Athenaeum. 

THE CONSCIENCE : Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
The Saturday Review says: **We rise from them with detestation 
of all that is selfish and mean, and with a living impression that 
there is such a thing as goodness after all.** 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. Vol. I. 
Ancient Philosophy from the. First to the Thirteenth Centuries ; 
VoL II. the Fourteenth Century and the French Revolution, with 
a glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. New Edition and 
Pre&ce. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25 j. 

Morgan. — ancient society : or Researches in the Lines of 
Human Progress, from Savagery, through Barbarism to Civilisation. 
By Lewis H. Morgan, Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Svo. I dr. 

Murphy.— THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF FAITH. Bv 
Joseph John Murphy, Author of " Habit and Intelligence.'' 
Svo. 14J'. 

*' Tlie book is not without substantial value; the writer continues the 
work of the best apologists of the last century, it may be with less 
force and cUamess, but still with commendable persuasiveness and 
tact; and with an intelligent feeling for the changed conditions of 
t/te problem. '* — Academy. 

Paradoxical Philosophy. — a Sequel to "The Unseen Uni- 
verse." Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 

Picton.— THE MYSTERY OF MATTER AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By J. Allanson Picton, Author of " New Theories 
and the Old Faith." Cheaper issue with New Preface. Crown 
Svo. 6f. 
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Picton — continued. 

Contents :— r^i^ Mystery of Matter^The Philosophy of Igno- 
ranci — The Antithesis of Faith and Si^t — The Essential Nature 
of Religion — Christian Pantheism, 

Sidgwick.— THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Henry 
SiDGWiCK, M. A., Prselector in Moral and Political Philosophy in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised throoghout 
with important additions. 8vo. 14;. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, containing all the important 
additions and alterations in the Second. 8vo. 2s. 

** This excellent and very welcoftie volume Leaving to tneta' 

physicians any further discussion thai may be needed respecting the 
already over-discussed problem of the origin of the moral faculty, he 
takes it for granted as readily as the geometrician takes space for 
granted, or the physicist the existence of matter. But he takes little 
else for granted, and defining ethics as * the science of conduct,* be 
carefully examines, not the va ous ethiecU systems that have been 
propounded by Aristotle and AristotUs followers dowmoards, but 
the principles upon which, so far as they confine themsdvesto the 
strict province of ethics, they are based.^ — Athenseom. 

Thornton.— OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS, AND COMMON- 
SENSE METAPHYSICS, with some of their Applications. ^ 
William Thomas Thornton, Author of "A Treatise on Labour.^' 
8vo. lof. 6d, 

The present volume deals with problems which are agitating the 
miftds of all thoughtful men, 7 he following are the Contents : — 
/. Ante-UtUitafianism, II. History's Scientific Pretensions. Ill, 
David Hume as a Metaphysician. IV, Huxleyism. V, Recent 
Phctse of Scientific Atheism. VI, Limits of Demonstrable Theism. 

Thring (E., M.A.).— THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE, 
By Edward Thring, M.A. (Benjamin Place), Head Master of 
Uppingham SdiooL New Edition, enlarged and revised. Crown 
8vo. ts. 6d, 

Venn. — Works by John Venn, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 

Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. 

THE LOGIC OF CHANCE : An Essay on the Foundations and 

Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial reference to 

its logical bearings, and its application to Moral and Social Science, 

^ Second Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo. 

lOr. 6d. 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

Watson.— KANT AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS. A Com- 

Sarison of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. By John Watson, 
LA., LIaD., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen's University, 
Kingston^ Canada. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 

By J. N. LOCKY£R, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 3f . 6^ 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF IN- 
SECTS. By Sir /OHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. With Illustiations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8 vo. y»^, 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, B.A., 

Professor of Natural Philotcphy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow 
Wiih numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3;. &/. 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3J. td, 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. Spottiswoode, 

LL.D., President uf the Royal Society. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3f. td, 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN 

RELATION TO I.NSECTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING. 

By H. W. CHISUOLM, Warden of the Sundards. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
4f . 6d. 

HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE : A Lecture on 

Linkages. By A. B. KEMPE, B.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. xs. 6d. 

LIGHT : A Series of Simple, Entertaining and Useful 

Experiments in the Phenomena of Light for the Use of Students of every Age. 
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